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**  She  is  straightforward,  fair  minded,  and  succeeds  in  giving  a 
very  lively  impression  of  the  customs  and  conditions  of  the  va- 
rious peoples  amongst  whom  she  sojourned.  *  *  *  *  ^g  ^an 
honestly  recommend  the  book  as  being  a  trustworthy  and  genuine 
report  of  what  was  seen  and  experienced  in  very  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances. We  do  not  think  any  person  could  read  many  pages 
without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  Miss  Weppner  is  a  woman 
of  more  than  ordinary  determination,  tact  and  character."  —  Lon- 
don Nonconformist 

* '  Miss  Weppner  bears  a  very  high  character ;  she  is  evidently  a 
woman  of  great  kindliness  of  disposition,  and  possesses  sound 
judgment,  good  sense  and  an  indomitable  energy  and  perseverance 
in  doing  what  she  thinks  her  sense  of  duty  demands.  Independ- 
ently of  this  thrilling  tale,  which  forms  a  mere  fraction  of  the 
book,  her  cosmopolitan  narrative  is  brimful  of  adventures,  which 
are  given  with  much  freshness  and  spirit." — London  Bock,  a  Church 
of  England  Family  Newspaper. 

**  Miss  Margafetha  Weppner  must  be  allowed  the  merit  of  pluck. 
She  started  on  a  journey  round  the  world,  and  after  many  perils, 
duly  accomplished  her  task."  —  London  Globe. 

**  The  book  is  a  characteristic  one  with  many  instructive  and 
entertaining  pages ;  Miss  Weppner  observes  carefully  and  relates 
in  a  manner  to  keep  up  the  interest  of  the  reader." — The  Late 
William  CuUen  Bryant. 

**  It  is  written  in  a  simple,  unaffected  style  that  is  attractive, 
and  considered  merely  as  the  history  of  a  personal  experience,  the 
narrative  is  astonishing."  —  Philadelphia  Evening  T^degraph. 

**  This  book  is  not  like  ordinary  books,  as  Miss  Weppner  herself 
is  not  like  ordinary  travellers.  It  is  a  remarkable  book,  because 
the  product  of  a  keenly  observant  mind,  controlled  by  a  truth- 
loving  heart.  "  —  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 
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My  Dear  Miss  Weppnbr  :  — 

I  have  to  thank  you  most  heartily  for  the  presentation  copy  of 
the  American  Edition  of  your  work.  I  had  already  purchased  a 
copy  of  the  English  Edition,  and  read  the  volumes  with  the  great- 
est pleasure.  We  seem  to  know  you  much  better  now  than  we  did 
while  you  sojourned  with  us  for  two  months  at  Pekin.  The  vol- 
umes give  us  a  complete  picture  of  your  life,  travels  and  opinions,  of 
which  we  had,  previously,  but  an  imperfect  conception.  If  you 
came  to  our  house  in  the  spring  of  1870  a  total  stranger,  and  left 
us  as  a  dear  friend,  we  feel  that  we  should  like  to  be  so  privileged 
again,  only  for  a  much  longer  period.  What  a  heroine  you  must 
be,  to  have  gone  through,  and  that  successfully,  the  many  difficul- 
ties which  you  encountered ;  to  have  circumnavigated  the  world 
as  a  single  lady,  and  to  defy  the  tongue  of  malice  and  scandal  to 
throw  a  single  aspersion  on  your  conduct  and  character.  I  enjoyed 
many  of  your  descriptions,  so  full  of  poetry  and  rich  imagination, 
and  I  was  struck  with  the  power  with  which  you  write  our  lan- 
guage. You  must  have  been  a  keen  observer  of  men  and  things, 
and  I  had  no  idea  that  you  were,  as  our  national  bard  has  it,  ' '  a 
chiel  among  us  takin  notes,"  and  printing  them,  too.  I  can 
vouch  for  your  general  accuracy  regarding  North  China,  and  I  in- 
fer your  trustworthiness  in  regard  to  other  places.  The  very  nature 
of  the  style  and  contents  of  the  volumes  I  think  proves  your 
veracity. 

Your  work,  1  have  no  doubt,  will  prove  eminently  serviceable 
in  England,  where  the  question  of  Monastic  and  Conventual 
establishments  is  looked  upon  with  so .  much  suspicion,  and  is 
almost  yearly  discussed  in  Parliament.  Your  story  of  the  insane 
lady  you  brought  home  is  very  touching,  and  your  readers  would 
feel  thankful  to  have  the  mystery  solved.  I  hopd"  you  still  hold 
tenaciously  to  your  liberal  views  and  Protestant,  or  rather  Bible 
doctrines,  many  of  which  are  so  overlaid  by  the  Church  of  Rome. 

I  wish  you  all  success  and  happiness,  and  again  thanking  you 
for  these  handsome  volumes,  and  the  pleasure  they  have  given  us, 

I  am,  my  dear  Miss  Weppner, 

Yours  sincerely, 

J.  DUDGEON, 
Physician  of  the  European  Hospital^  Peldn^  China. 
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INTRODUOTIOK 

Befobe  inviting  the  reader  to  accompany  me  on  my  long 
journey  round  the  world,  I  must  introduce  myself  to  him 
by  a  brief  sketch  of  my  previous  life,  and  state  how  it 
came  about  that  I,  a  lone  woman,  undertook  so  perilous 
an  enterprise. 

I  was  not,  like  many,  impelled  by  a  desire  to  travel, 
but,  as  the  sequel  will  show,  was  led  to  this  course  by  one 
of  those  poignant  griefs  which  often  cast  their  shadow 
across  a  whole  life,  and  tinge  even  its  brightest  days 
with  an  indefinable  melancholy,  even  after  the  main 
cause  of  suffering  has  passed  away  from  what  may  be 
called  active  recollection. 

Early  thrown  on  the  world  and  my  own  resources,  I 
became  involved  in  a  chain  of  circumstances  which,  after 
many  struggles,  ended  in  this  tour,  from  which  I  returned, 
restored  to  peace  of  mind,  and  the  richer  by  a  fund  of 
valuable  and  varied  experience. 

Notwithstanding  the  hardships  to  which  I  have  been 
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exposed,  I  was  neither  torn  nor  reared  in  poverty.  My 
family  might  have  been  maintained  in  affluence  but  for 
some  sad  reasons  which  I  am  unable  to  explain  in  these 
pages.  Much  has  been  recorded  by  angels'  hand  in  the 
eternal  book  —  not  yet  known  to  mortals.  We  can  freely 
lay  before  God  some  secret  grief,  of  which  to  men  we 
speak  in  veiled  words. 

Long  before  I  was  old  enough  to  understand  why,  I 
knew  that  my  mother  was  a  suflEering  woman ;  and  some-* 
times  when,  after  long  searching,  I  used  to  find  her  in  a 
retired  room,  my  childish  question,  "  Mother,  why  do  you 
cry  so  ? "  would  but  increase  her  grief  as  she  pressed  me 
tenderly  to  her  heart. 

Despite  my  mother's  wish  to  give  me  every  advantage, 
I  received  only  a  common  school  education  ;  still,  through 
many  difficulties,  I  succeeded  in  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  several  languages,  and  in  becoming  somewhat  familiar 
with  music.  I  left  my  father's  roof  at  an  early  age,  and 
the  separation  from  my  parents  and  my  birthplace  was  a 
crushing  grief  to  me  for  many  years.  I  went  to  Nancy, 
where  I  taught  German  in  a  private  school  consisting  of 
four  classes  of  seventy  girls,  in  return  for  which  I  was 
instructed  in  French  and  music,  and  received  my  board. 
Later,  I  taught  German  and  French  in  England,  learning 
English  on  the  same  terms,  and  was  thus  enabled  after- 
wards to  teach  both  English  and  French  in  Germany.  Bj 
a  similar  exchange  I  also  acquired  Italian,  availing  myself 
of  every  spare  moment  during  the  day  and  a  great  part  of 
the  night  to  complete  my  studies. 

I  gradually  succeeded,  by  means  of  my  acquh'ements, 
in  saving  a  little  money,    and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
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aflfording  my  mother  and  sisters  little  pleasures  and  indul- 
gences, of  which  they  would  otherwise  have  been  deprived. 
My  mother's  sorrows  grieved  me  constantly,  and  daily  I 
besought  Heaven  to  assuage  her  sufferings.  My  father  is 
a  Rhinelander,  and  loves  the  Rhine  and  its  beautiful  banks, 
or  rather  the  rich  vineyards  that  cover  them,  as  well  as 
the  poet  who  writes, 

"  First  to  purple  grape  we'll  sing. 
Then  pledge  ye  the  flowing  Rhine ; 

.  For  the  river  does  but  water  bring. 
But  the  grape  gives  the  sweetest  wine." 

When  a  vineyard  was  purchased,  and  an  instalment  of 
the  purchase-money  became  due,  I  sent  my  father  such 
sums  as  I  could  spare,  because  I  knew  it  would  give  him 
pleasure,  for  he  was  very  proud  of  pretty  vineyards.  I 
received  many  kindly  notes  from  the  dean  of  my  home, 
and  also  the  sweetest  letters  from  my  mother,  written  in 
the  silence  of  night,  while  watching  near  the  cradle  of  my 
younger  sisters.  A  disease  of  the  eyes,  to  which  I  became 
subject  through  over-exertion,  necessitated  the  suspension 
of  my  studies.  I  was  obliged  to  leave  London  for  Paris, 
where  Dr.  Wertheimer  performed  some  slight  operations 
on  my  eyes,  and  a  cure  appeared  for  a  time  to  be  the  re- 
sult. A  few  months  after  I  again  went  to  Nancy,  to  enter 
a  boarding-school,  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  I  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  Miss  F.,  who  had  a  considerable  share 
in  shaping  my  future  coursa 

Being  constantly  oppressed  since  separated  from  my 
dear  mother,  I  entertained  the  idea  of  entering  a  convent, 
to  see  whether,  after  the  most  rigid  self-scrutiny,  I  could 
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decide  upon  making  it  my  home,  passing  my  life  in  seclu- 
sion and  usefulness.  Miss  F.  was  an  extremely  discreet 
and  diplomatic  Catholic,  thoroughly  versed  in  all  conven- 
tual interests,  which  she  understood  how  to  further  with 
pious  eloquence.  She  was  chiefly  connected  with  the  con- 
vent of  the  Angelic  Sisters  at  Augsburg,  where  she  was 
always  received  with  the  greatest  consideration.  When 
Miss  F.  found  that  I  wished  to  enter  a  convent  on  proba- 
tion, she  at  once  overwhelmed  me  with  her  fervid  elo- 
quenca  It  was,  in  her  eyes,  the  only  thing  on  earth 
which  gave  a  foretaste  of  a  better  life ;  there  was  but  one 
place  which  afforded  a  godly  refuge  from  the  ills  of  the 
world,  and  that  was  the  convent  at  Augsburg.  "The 
sisters  there  are  really  not  earthly  beings,"  exclaimed  Miss 
F.,  in  her  enthusiasm ;  "  they  are  all  angels,  I  assure  you." 

I  was  accordingly  introduced  to  the  superior  as  a  rara 
avisy  a  costly  pearl  destined  to  enrich  the  angelic  chain. 
But^  alasl  before  this  could  be  done,  the  pearl  of  price 
was  found  spurious.  I  was  thrust  from  the  company  of 
the  saints,  and  was  once  more  compelled  to  take  my  chance 
of  becoming  an  angel  among  ordinary  mortals. 

Although  disposed  from  the  outset  to  take  this  step,  I 
was  determined  on  no  account  to  remain  in  the  convent  if 
I  found  that  I  could  not  do  so  conscientiously.  The  dis- 
approval  of  my  friends  made  me  still  more  uncertain ; 
when  it  came  to  the  point,  however,  it  seemed  the  only 
thing  to  do,  and  I  determined  at. least  to  ti^. 

Besides  my  introduction  to  the  superior,  I  had  letters 
to  Miss  CamiUe  S.,  a  young  lady  who  was  likewise 
a  teacher  in  the  convent,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Miss  F.    I  stopped  at  Strasburg  on  my  way,  where  I  had 
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friends,  and  while  there  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  grand  old 
cathedral.  The  solemn  gloom  which  pervades  thig 
magnificent  house  of  God  affects  the  mind  like  a  deepen- 
ing  twilight.  Here  slumber  the  eternal  mysteries  in 
unbroken  silence ;  the  Unseen  wraps  the  soul  and  senses, 
and  we  are  filled  with  awe  at  the  nearness  of  the  Divine 
presence.  Crossing  the  main  entrance  I  was  reminded  of 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  daughter  of  King  Een6,  who  after 
the  death  of  her  husband,  Henry  the  Sixth  of  England, 
came  to  this  portal  disguised  as  a  beggar  to  meet  the  Earl 
of  Oxford  returning  from  an  important  mission  to  Italy. 
The  proud  queen  offered  her  last  remaining  treasure,  a 
costly  diamond  necklace,  to  obtain  the  means  of  carrying 
on  the  war  against  her  antagonists,  and  to  reconquer  her 
crown ;  but  she  found  help  neither  in  England  nor  on  the 
Continent,  and  finally  died  broken-hearted  at  her  father's 
court,  amidst  the  strains  of  the  Troubadours,  for  whom 
King  Ren6  had  sent  to  cheer  his  afflicted  daughter.  The 
sweet  music,  moving  Death  to  pity,  gave  the  poor  queen 
peace,  consigning  ambition  and  revenge  to  the  grave. 

After  having  spent  a  few  days  in  Strasburg,  I  resumed 
my  journey.  My  friends  took  leave  of  me  at  the  station, 
with  doubts  as  to  my  sanity,  when  they  found  I  was  about 
to  immure  myself  in  a  convent ;  but  I  considered  it  was 
my  duty  at  least  to  try,  and  bore  their  reproaches  with 
patience. 

The  train  left  Strasburg,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we 
reached  Kehl,  the  custom-house  station  between  France 
and  Baden.  At  Nancy,  Miss  F.  had  intrusted  to  my 
care  several  hundred  francs'  worth  of  nuns'  veils,  bidding 
me  smuggle  them  over  the  border,  and,  in  order  to 
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facilitate  this,  she  had  packed  the  veils  in  a  double- 
bottomed  trunk.  The  official  asked  me  if*  I  had  anything 
to  declare.  I  had  never  smuggled,  and  now  to  make  my 
dSbut  in  this  peculiar  branch  of  business  seemed  doubly 
bold  and  sinful.  I  therefore  answered  the  official's 
question  with  an  unusually  emphatic  "  Yes,"  and  lifted 
the  several  compartments  of  my  trunk.  Of  course  they 
contained  nothing  liable  to  duty,  and  the  puzzled  officer 
repeatedly  asked  where  the  goods  were  stowed ;  I  pointed 
to  the  double  bottom  of  my  trunk,  and  at  last  the  sacred 
veils  made  their  appearance. 

'^  You  must  have  intended  to  smuggle  these  goods,"  said 
the  officer  smiling,  "  otherwise  why  did  you  hide  them  ?" 

"No  such  suspicions,  I  beg,  sir.  The  use  for  which 
these  goods  are  intended  renders  them  too  precious  to  be 
with  the  rest  of  my  things.  These  are  nuns'  veils,"  said 
I,  laughing  in  my  turn  —  strong  presumptive  evidence  of 
my  unfitness  of  the  assumption  of  one.  I  paid  five  florins 
duty  on  them,  and  went  my  way. 

The  nearer  I  got  to  the  convent,  the  less  I  wished 
to  enter  it.  I  had  constantly  to  recall  the  insinuating 
words  of  Miss  F.  to  keep  up  my  failing  courage.  I 
pictured  to  myself  how  happy  I  should  be,  were  grace 
vouchsafed  me  to  withdraw  from  the  world.  What  more 
could  I  desire  than  to  work  for  and  devote  myself  to 
others  ?  I  thought  how  good  and  kind  the  nuns  would 
be  to  me,  for  had  not  Miss  F.  told  me  that  they  were 
angels?  Notwithstanding  these  arguments,  I  found  a 
pretext  for  staying  at  Stuttgart,  in  order  to  defer  the 
dreaded  event.  Thinking  I  should  hereafter  need  money 
no  more,  I  went  to  the  best  hotel.    My  dinner  was 
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choice  and  expensive,  aflfording  me  ample  opportunity  for 
reflecting  on  the  luxury  and  extravagance  of  the  world ; 
still,  I  am  bound  to  confess  that  I  saw  no  reason  for 
refusing  the  best  that  was  set  before  me.  After  this 
sumptuous  dinner  I  returned  to  the  station  more  down- 
cast than  before,  and  resumed  my  journey  to  Augsburg. 

On  my  arrival  I  engaged  a  carriage  and  ordered  the 
driver  to  take  me  to  the  convent  of  the  Angelic  Sisters ; 
but  thinking  that  I  was  too  fatigued  by  my  long  journey 
to  go  at  once  to  my  destination  and  subject  myself  to  the 
unavoidable  emotion  of  an  ajBEectionate  reception,  I  told  the 
coachman  to  drive  to  a  good  hotel.  It  seemed  advisable 
to  be  fortified  against  the  coming  ordeal  by  a  good  night's 
rest,  and  I  entered  my  room  with  the  feeling  of  one  who 
has  escaped  from  a  great  misfortune. 

I  was  no  sooner  alone  than  all  my  courage  gave  way, 
and  I  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  nor  did  I  show  myself 
again  until  the  following  afternoon,  when  I  once  more 
started  for  the  convent  of  the  Angelic  Sisters. 

I  was  kin41y,  very  kindly  received.  The  pious  sisters 
all  beamed  with  goodness.  At  bedtime  I  was  shown  to 
the  dormitory  of  the  candidates,  and  assigned  a  comer 
near  the  door  of  the  hall,  where  every  one  going  in  and 
out  of  the  room  had  to  pass  my  bed.  I  had  hardly 
breathed  convent  air,  and  already  felt  oppressed. 

With  a  deep  sigh  I  took  possession  of  my  comer, 
which,  on  the  following  day,  and  at  my  urgent  request, 
was  made  more  private  by  a  screen. 

There  may  be  much  that  is  good  in  the  interior  arrange- 
ments of  convents,  but  it  is  certainly  wrong  to  crowd 
some  twenty  adult  women  into  a  single  room,  with  just 
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space  enough  between  each  bed  for  its  occupant  to  stand 
up  and  make  her  bed  and  toilet ;  it  is  at  once  an  outrage 
on  delicacy  and  a  danger  to  health,  especially  as  fresh  air 
is  entirely  excluded.  I  may  here  add  that  I  have  found 
exactly  similar  arrangements  in  the  many  convents  I 
have  visited,  where  teachers,  pupils,  candidates,  and  novices 
are  subjected  to  the  same  treatment.  I  have  never  been 
in  an  American  or  English  convent,  but  I  hope  that  in 
this  respect,  as  well  as  in  others,  concessions  have  been 
made  which  never  would  be  made  in  a  Roman  Catholic 
country. 

At  half-past  four  in  the  morning  a  nun  with  a  lantern 
passed  through  the  hall  to  wake  a  sister  whose  cell  led 
out  of  the  dormitory ;  this  was  the  signal  for  all  to  rise 
and  say  their  prayers  whilst  making  their  beds  and 
dressing.  There  was  not  much  devotion  in  this  mechanical 
mumbling,  at  which  I  found  myseK  growing  more  indig- 
nant than  edified ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  this 
method  of  praying  was  new  to  me. 

A  few  days  after,  I  received  instructions  respecting  my 
daily  routine.  My  duties  as  a  teacher  were  light,  and  I 
had  nothing  to  complain  of,  until  the  peculiar  restrictions 
of  convent  life  began  to  fetter  me.  To  my  amazement  I 
began  to  see  numberless  evils  of  every  description  and 
extent  develope  themselves  quite  as  strongly  as  in  the 
naughty  world  without.  The  weight  of  bondage  gradually 
imposed  upon  body  and  soul  is  torture ;  it  becomes  agony 
to  a  being  gifted  with  even  ordinary  power  of  reflection 
to  feel  the  mind  crippled  in  its  healthy  action  by  perverted 
teaching,  and  the  body  breaking  down  under  unnatural 
restrictions.    All  this  is  necessary,  however,  to  maintain 
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the  seclusion  of  these  institutions,  which  will  exist  so 
long  as  men  and  women  can  be  found  sufficiently  perverted 
to  administer  them,  and  others  silly  enough  to  accept 
such  mummeries  as  a  religious  discipline. 

There  are  some  who  retire  from  the  world  in  order  to 
devote  themselves  to  a  life  of  usefulness  and  self-denial. 
These  are  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  to  whose  ministrations  the 
sick,  the  poor,  and  the  forsaken  testify  with  thankfulness 
in  every  part  of  the  world. 

The  chief  object  of  most  orders  is  to  lead  an  easy,  inde- 
pendent life ;  to  found  rich  convents  and  amass  wealth ; 
in  many  cases  to  obtain  a  powerful  but  secret  influence, 
and  exercise  extortion  and  oppression  in  various  forms, 
which  serves  rather  to  strengthen  than  diminish  the  blind 
tolerance  of  a  selfish,  sensuous,  and  useless  existence. 

Though  at  that  time  a  good  Catholic,  and  free  from  all 
prejudice,  I  was  still  doubtful  whether  I  should^  be  able 
to  devote  myself  to  this  sort  of  life.  I  fully  believed  all 
the  good  I  had  heard  of  it,  and  considered  it  impossible 
that  any  evil  could  exist  in  connection  with  it.  My  illu- 
sions were,  however,  very  soon  dispelled,  for  I  not  only 
learned  to  consider  evil  possible  in  convents,  but  found  it 
actually  raging.  The  assurance  of  my  friend,  Miss  F., 
that  all  the  sisters  in  this  convent  were  cmgelay  needed 
only  qualifying  by  an  adjective.  After  entering  the 
convent,  it  soon  became  clear  to  me  that  I  had  no  "  voca- 
tion," at  least  not  what  passes  by  that  name  among  those 
who  believe  themselves  the  elect. 

The  faults  prevalent  in  convents  most  repulsive  to  a 
truthful  and  sympathetic  nature  are,  harshness,  heartless- 
ness,  hypocrisy,  and  petty  ambition.     The  bowed  sancti- 
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monions  walk  of  the  sisters  implies  a  constant  attitude  of 
prayer.  The  downcast  eye,  the  persuasive,  whimpering 
voice,  what  an  example  to  a  truthful,  untramelled  nature  1 
Now  and  then  a  forced  smile  and  a  deeper  drooping  of 
the  eyelids  relieves '  the  cold,  apathetic  features  of  the 
saintly  ladies  when  they  receive  the  tribute  due  to  their 
station,  which  consists  in  kissing  the  hand.  This  is  a 
custom,  not  a  duty ;  but  displeasure  certainly  attaches  to 
those  who  fail  to  practice  humility,  a  virtue  which,  in 
this  form,  is  at  times  anything  but  agreeable. 

Where  in  our  days  is  there  in  the  civilised  world  a 
sovereign  who  demands  the  hand-kiss  and  genuflexion  ? 
What  person  in  f^uthority  would  suffer  an  inferior  to 
approach  him  crouching  upon  the  ground  ?  Yet  this  is 
exacted  among  the  Angelic  Sisters.  I  saw  a  poor  lay- 
sister  approach  the  superior,  crawling  on  her  knees  to  give 
the  kiss  of  humility.  This  self-abasement  is  required  by 
nuns  —  whether  or  not  by  angels  I  do  not  know ;  and  yet 
the  superior  takes  the  vow  of  humility  equally  with  the 
poorer  sister.  I,  too,  was  required  to  play  an  unwilling 
part ;  the  reader  may  believe  me,  it  was  very  repulsive. 
But  who  can  go  upon  the  stage  without  acting  ?  Those 
who  desire  to  remain  true  to  themselves  belong  to  the 
world,  and  not  to  the  convent. 

From  the  hour  of  my  arrival  I  was  closely  watched, 
in  order  to  see  how  I  conformed  to  the  prevailiYig  spirit, 
or,  as  the  phraseology  went,  to  "see  if  I  would  do." 
The  superior  frequently  sent  for  me,  and  never  dismissed 
me  without  asking  if  I  felt  the  "  vocation."  I  was  not 
attracted  by  this  lady,  and  the  very  thought  of  visiting 
her  apartment  made  me  feel  uncomfortable.    She  always 
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received  me  kindly  enough,  but  the  conversation  which 
followed  was  cold,  measured,  and  conventual.  She  never 
uttered  a  sympathising  word,  nor  did  she  seem  anxious  to 
learn  anything  touching  my  life,  and  my  natural  frankness 
became  utterly  paralysed  in  her  presence.  It  was  easy 
to  see,  however,  that  I  was  considered  an  eligible  candidate 
for  the  veil,  because  the  superior  herself  offered  to  furnish 
my  outfit,  which,  in  this  convent,  costs  a  considerable  sum. 
The  spiritual  bride  is  required  to  bring  a  rich  trousseau. 
Fine  linen  must  be  provided  in  sets  of  dozens.  The  outer 
garments,  though  conventual,  were  made  of  the  costliest 
and  finest  fabrics ;  the  silk  for  the  long  mantles  and  the 
soft  grenadine  veils  being  mostly  imported  from  France, 
and  everything  was  so  amply  provided,  that  renewal  was 
seldom  required  in  a  lifetime. 

Even  this  generous  offer  did  not  tempt  me.  I  would 
have  yielded  more  readily  to  a  little  sympathy  and  kind- 
ness ;  besides,  I  discerned  a  feeling  of  selfishness  at  the 
bottom  of  it  all,  for  I  was  aware  that  my  knowledge  of 
languages  would  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  lai'ge 
school  connected  with  the  convent. 

In  Miss  Camille  S.  I  found  a  warm  friend ;  she  had 
learned  to  despise  as  much  as  I  did  the  empty  sanctimo- 
niousness of  the  life  around  her.  Camille  was  the  French 
teacher  in  the  school,  and  was  not  much  liked  by  the  nuns 
on  account  of  her  open,  energetic  nature.  She  did  not 
intend  to  take  the  veil,  and  was  quite  independent  of  the 
convent,  often  declaring  that  she  could  not  stay  her  year 
out,  because  she  felt  she  was  becoming  too  much  skilled  in 
deceit,  which  she  said  was  a  strong  predisposition  to  a 
vocation,  and  must  be  resisted. 
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I  suffered  much  by  reason  of  poor  and  insufficient  food ; 
and  it  is  amazing  to  me  how  opulent  parents  can  subject 
their  growing  daughters  to  years  of  such  privation.  The 
poor  children  have  no  opportunity  of  complaining,  because 
they  are  never  allowed  to  see  their  relatives  alone ;  all  let- 
ters are  read  before  being  sent  out,  and  none  are  given  to 
the  pupils  unopened.  Many  were  the  complaints  I  heard, 
many  the  tears  I  saw  shed,  which,  if  detected  by  the  pry- 
ing eyes  of  a  nun,  and  the  child  questioned,  were  always 
explained  by  a  falsehood.  The  children  were  afraid  to 
tell  the  truth. 

In  a  few  weeks  I  became  so  exhausted  for  want  of 
nourishing  food,. that  I  begged  the  sister  stewardess  to 
allow  me  a  glass  of  ale,  which  was  used  freely  in  the  con- 
vent. I  needed  something  to  give  me  an  appetite  for  my 
coarse  supper,  and  to  make  up  for  its  scantiness,  and  I 
told  her  that  hunger  kept  me  awake  at  nighti  Of  course 
it  was  denied,  and  my  complaint  to  the  superior  was  dis- 
missed with  the  brief  remark  that  it  was  against  the  rules 
to  allow  it. 

It  required  patience  and  endurance  to  lead  this  life  for 
six  months,  to  listen  to  the  long  prayers  at  our  scanty 
meals,  and  to  know  that  the  sisters  denied  themselves  no- 
thing, while  teachers  and  pupils  were  starved  for  the  glory 
of  God,  or  in  other  words,  for  the  benefit  of  the  convent. 

My  friend  Camille,  who,  like  myself,  often  suffered 
from  hunger,  found  means,  ready-witted  as  she  was,  to 
obtain  better  rations.  Camille  reported  herself  ill 
regularly  once  a  week.  She  had  discovered  that  patients 
were  always  supplied  from  the  nuns'  table,  and  there 
was  no  other  means  of  satisfying  their  hunger  than  by 
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simulating  illness.  "  Tomorrow,"  said  Camille  to  me  one 
evening,  "  I  shall  leave  the  dass  and  report  myself  sick. 
Come  to  me  at  half-past  twelve,  and  you  will  be  con- 
vinced of  the  excellence  of  the  nuns'  fare,  before  you 
profess  to  have  no  '  vocation.'  There  will  be  soup,  meat, 
and  vegetables  of  the  best  kind,  and  a  delicate  nuns' 
dessert." . 

I  visited  her  at  the  appointed  time,  and  found  her  en- 
joying a  goodly  meal.  ''  It  is  so  delicious,"  said  Camille. 
"  Do  have. a  headache,  or  something  that  is  not  dangerous, 
and  make  them  give  you  a  good  dinner  for  ^  once.  I  am 
so  sorry  for  you ! "  They  served  better  meals  in  the 
dormitories,  because  the  doctor,  as  an  outsider,  was  not  to 
know  what  sort  of  food  was  prepared  for  the  pupils. 

This  time  it  was  not  necessary  for  me  to  resort  to 
Camille's  ruse  to  satisfy  my  hunger ;  for,  to  my  joy  be  it 
said,  I  was  obliged  to  keep  my  room  with  a  swollen  face, 
and  while  this  lasted  I  found  ample  time  to  dispose  of 
any  doubt  concerning  the  excellence  of  the  nuns'  fare, 
and  it  was  with  regret  that  Camille  and  I  saw  the  swelling 
disappear. 

For  two  months  I  had  not  been  allowed  to  go  into  the 
open  air,  when  one  day,  early  in  April,  I  received  per- 
mission to  go  into  the  garden.  I  had  been  there  barely 
five  minutes  when  I  was  seized  with  violent  vertigo.  I 
leaned  against  the  wall;  a  deadly  faintness  came  over 
me,  and  I  slipped  to  the  ground.  When  I  became  con- 
scious I  found  myself  in  bed  with  a  high  fever.  Outraged 
nature  had  revolted  against  the  want  of  food,  light,  and 
air,  for  it  was  this  which  had  so  weakened  me  that  1 
could  no  longer  support  the  bracing  spring  weather.     I 
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Boon  recovered,  however,  and  entered  upon  my  daties  as 
Qsnal. 

The  children  of  the  class  to  which  I  was  assigned 
became  very  much  attached  to  me,  especially  one  charm- 
ing little  girl,  who  became  devotedly  fond  of  me,  as 
children  will  sometimes  be  of  a  particular  person.  This 
was  noticed  by  the  supervising  nun,  and  the  child  was 
severely  reprimanded  for  her  innocent  affection,  and  on  no 
account  was  I  permitted  to  caress  little  Lina.  No  child 
in  the  school  dared  to  show  its  real  disposition,  and  yet 
these  warm-h^rted  little  creatures,  how  gladly  would  they 
have  lavished  their  affection  on  any  one  who  was  kind  to 
theml 

Miss  F.,  my  acquaintance  of  smuggling  memory,  who 
had  persuaded  me  to  come  to  Augsburg,  had  particularly 
recommended  me  to  a  nun,  whom,  since  my  arrival,  I 
visited  daily  between  five  and  six.  She  was  agreeable, 
and  considered  highly  intellectual.  I  was  a  good  deal 
interested  in  her,  until  a  breach  of  confidence  on  her 
part  severed  our  friendship.  This  resulted  in  the  expul- 
sion of  an  orphan  girl,  who  would  have  been  left  homeless 
and  helpless  had  there  not  existed  more  merciful  hearts  to 
give  her  protection  and  shelter. 

Marie,  the  orphan  above  mentioned,  had  entered  the 
convent  as  a  Protestant  convert  with  the  intention  of 
taking  the  veil ;  she  slept  in  the  same  dormitory  with  me, 
our  beds  being  only  separated  by  my  screen.  We  had 
become  quite  intimate,  and  often  while  the  others  were 
asleep  she  would  slip  behind  my  screen,  and  pour  out 
her  poor  little  heart  to  me.  The  nun  who  slept  in  the 
cell  adjoining  was  a  very  restless  sleeper.    The  door  of 
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her  room  was  always  open,  and  she  often  groaned  so  loud 
that  every  sleeper  in  the  dormitory  was  roused,  and  we 
were  deprived  of  our  rest  for  hours.  Marie  and  I  were 
nearest  to  the  cell  and  suffered  most  from  her  insomno- 
leney,  often  wondering  what  could  so  disturb  the  poor 
creature's  rest.  One  afternoon,  after  an  unusually  restless 
night,  Marie  came  to  me  with  the  announcement  that  she 
had  discovered  the  history  of  that  nun,  and  the  cause  of 
her  nightly  uneasiness.  It  seems  she  was  the  daughter  of 
a  wealthy  miller,  who,  in  order  to  hide  the  scandal  of  an 
unfortunate  love  affair,  in'  which  his  daughter  was  com- 
promised, induced  the  superior  to  admit  her  to  the  convent, 
and  receive  her  into  the  order,  in  consideration  of  a  large 
sum  of  money. 

How  far  this  may  have  been  true  I  am  unable  to  say, 
but  certainly  the  nun  was  morose  and  discontented.  I  do 
not  remember  ever  having  seen  her  smile  or  heard  her 
speak.  She  ignored  every  one  around  her,  and  looked  the 
picture  of  misery — a  misery  which  seemed  only  to  find 
audible  utterance  in  bed. 

What  Marie  told  me  was  the  common  talk  of  the  school ; 
the  rich  miller's  daughter  affording  an  inexhaustible  theme 
for  comment  and  suspicion  among  the  older  girls. 

What  shocked  me  most  was  the  pecuniary  arrangement 
between  the  parents  of  the  girl  and  the  superior.  I 
thought  my  friend,  the  nun,  would  certainly  know  the 
truth  of  the  matter,  as  she  had  been  twenty-three  years 
in  the  convent,  so  I  determined  to  ask  her.  When  I 
entered  her  cell  that  day  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to 
find  a  prelate  seated  beside  her,  whose  rich  violet  robe 
contrasted  well  with  the  soft  sombre  clothing  of  Sister 
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Jeanette,  and,  judging  from  the  manner  in  which  he  held 
her  hand,  he  seemed  to  be  drawing  her  gently  heaven- 
wards. Of  course  I  at  once  retired,  and  about  an  hour 
later  she  sent  for  me  to  the  refectory,  to  explain  that  when 
I  called  at  her  cell  she  was  taking  her  lesson  in  stenog" 
rwphy.  She  was  unusually  conmiunicative,  and  invited 
me  to  walk  in  the  cloister,  dweUing  at  some  length  upon 
my  early  admission  to  the  novitiate.  She  led  me  to  the 
door  of  the  novices'  dormitory,  and,  pressing  my  hand, 
said  with  pious  pathos :  "  Soon,  very  soon,  you  will  enter 
here,  my  dear,  will  you  not  ? "  "  Never,  Sister  Jeanette," 
replied  1,  turning  away  to  hide  my  disgust.  She  took  my 
arm,  and  we  walked  up  and  down  the  long  cloister  in 
silence,  she  meanwhile  inspecting  my  dress  and  crinoline, 
which  I  had  refused  to  lay  aside  as  soon  as  I  found  I  could 
not  stay.  "  How  much  room  the  world  requires  to  spread 
in  I "  she  at  last  began,  as  my  skirt  projected  a  little  at  a 
turn  of  our  walk.  "If  you  are  just,  Sister  Jeanette," 
said  I,  "you  must  admit  that  your  cell  is  much  narrower 
than  the  cloister  here,  and  yet  the  world  found  room 
enough  there  this  afternoon."  "  It  was  not  the  world,'* 
she  quickly  rephed ;  "  it  was  the  Dean,  and  he  is  spiritual." 
This  argument,  from  a  good  Catholic  point  of  view,  was 
conclusive ;  but  recent  experience  had  made  me  sceptical, 
and  in  this  spirit  I  at  once  began  to  question  the  sister 
about  the  miller's  daughter,  urging  her  to  tell  me  if  the 
rumours  were  true. 

She  promised  to  tell  me  the  whole  story,  if  I  would  tell 
her  from  whom  I  had  my  version  of  the  affair,  assuring 
me  of  her  secrecy.  Deceived  by  her  apparent  candour, 
I  mentioned  Marie's  name,  when  she,  in  turn,  told  me  a 
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very  difEerent  and  harmless  story  about  the  afficted  nmi, 
showing  the  superior  and  the  whole  sisterhood  in  the  most 
favourable  light.  I  was  cautioned  not  to  listen  in  future 
to  false  rumours^  and  she  left  me  with  repeated  assurances 
of  secrecy. 

The  next  day,  on  my  way  to  the  schoolroom,  I  met 
several  of  the  older  girls  with  downcast  looks,  and  eyes 
red  with  weeping ;  in  the  schoolroom  another  group  were 
crying  bitterly,  but  no  amount  of  coaxing  and  sympathy 
could  elicit  the  cause  of  their  tears. 

After  school  the  superior  sent -for  me.  I  went  to  her 
room  with  the  usual  uncomfortable  feeling  which  always 
accompanied  an  interview.  She  met  me  excitedly,  and 
took  both  my  hands.  "What  a  good  work  you  have  done, 
my  dear!  "  she  exclaimed.  " I  thank  you  most  sincerely." 
Of  course  I  did  not  know  to  what  she  referred,  and  told 
her  so  with  some  surprise.  "  By  your  timely  communica- 
tion to  Sister  Jeanette  you  have  checked  a  dangerous 
rumour  which  has,  at  various  times,  threatened  to  com- 
promise the  honour  of  our  house."  This  explained  the 
tears  of  the  girls  in  the  schoolroom,  and  I  was  indignant 
at  the  treachery  of  the  smooth-tongued  nun.  The  superior 
explained  that  all  those  who  had  repeated  the  rumour 
had  been  severely  reprimanded  and  punished,  as  was  the 
ease  three  years  previously,  when  the  same  rumour  had 
been  circulated.  I  at  once  thought  of  poor  little  Marie, 
and  I  frankly  told  the  superior  that  I  had  no  intention  of 
doing  a  good  work,  and  deserved  no  praise. 

I  begged  hard  that  my  indiscretion  might  not  be  visited 
upon  the  poor  orphan.  The  mother  superior  remained 
inexorable.     Marie  must  be  made  an  example  of. 

VOL.  I.  2 
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I  left  the  superior,  and  in  the  dormitory  found  Marie, 
flushed  and  excited.  She  told  me  some  one  had  be- 
trayed her  to  the  superior  as  the  originator  of  the  rumour 
about  the  groaning  nun,  a  rumour  which  she  had  since 
found  ventilated  among  the  nuns  themselves  and  spread 
among  the  pupils  ;  she  had  only  repeated  what  everybody 
knew. 

I  at  once  denounced  myself  as  the  involuntary  traitor, 
and  consoled  the  poor  child  as  well  as. I  could.  We  were 
stiU.  talking,  when  a  nun  entered  to  inform  Marie  that  she 
must  leave  the  convent  at  once,  by  order  of  the  superior. 

Marie  stood  speechless.  "  I  came  into  the  convent  to 
take  the  veil  for  love  of  my  new  religion,  but  I  find  I 
have  only  learned  to  despise  it,"  she  said,  at  last ;  "  love 
and  charity  seem  to  form  no  part  of  it." 

What  was  to  become  of  the  poor  lonely  girl  ?  This  was 
not,  of  course,  a  matter  which  could  trouble  an  "Angelic 
Sister."  As  I  was  the  indiscreet  cause  of  the  poor  child's 
expulsion,  I  begged  her  to  accept  suflScient  means  to  de- 
fray her  first  expenses,  and,  disregarding  the  angry  looks 
of  the  nuns,  I  helped  to  pack  her  trunk  and  provided  a 
carriage  for  her.  Marie  and  I  parted  with  many  tears ;  to 
my  great  relief  I  soon  heard  that  she  had  found  kind 
friends  amongst  the  Protestants  of  Augsburg. 

Considerable  excitement  prevailed  in  the  convent  for 
some  days.  Tears  were  shed  by  some ;  others  bore  their 
punishment  in  silence. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  natural  that  I  should 
wish  to  leave  the  convent  as  soon  as  possible.  This, 
however,  was  not  so  easy  as  it  might  seem,  since  all  my 
correspondence  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  superior : 
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no  letter  left  the  house  unread,  and  I  received  none 
unopened. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  April ;  spring  was  tempting 
outside  with  irresistible  witchery.  I  looked  out  on  the 
green  lawns  and  budding  trees  of  the  convent  garden, 
and  at  the  tender  blue  sky  above  them,  till  my  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  and  my  heart  rebelled  against  the  un- 
natural seclusion  I  had  imposed  upon  myself.  I  felt  it 
was  a  sin  to  turn  from  a  world  which,  with  all  its  struggles 
and  sorrows,  God  had  made  so  beautiful.  This  conviction 
made  the  days  pass  more  heavily  than  ever,  and  I  found 
no  pleasure  in  the  conscientious  fulfilment  of  my  duty. 
My  sleep  begari  to  be  haunted  by  terrible  nightmares, 
which  attacked  me  in  the  form  of  a  nun  trying  to  strangle 
me  with  her  long,  pale  fingers,  till  I  found  breath  to  cry, 
which  released  me  from  the  terror  of  my  dream,  and 
usually  aroused  all  the  sleepers  in  the  dormitory. 

My  health  began  to  be  seriously  impaired,  and  I  was 
wretched  both  in  mind  and  body.  As  a  panacea  for  all 
my  ills,  one  of  the  nuns  recommended  me  the  "Wal- 
burga "  oil,  one  drop  of  which,  she  said,  would  make  me 
perfectly  well.  This  miraculous  oil,  widely  known  among 
the  Catholic  population  of  that  section,  was  said  to  be 
taken  from  the  virgin  body  of  St.  Walburga,  which  lies 
interred  in  the  chapel  of  a  convent  of  the  "Angelic  order  " 
in  Eichstadt,  near  Augsburg.  On  a  certain  day  of  the 
year  the  remains  exude  this  wonderful  oil,  which  is 
collected  by  the  sisters  in  tiny  phials,  h9lding  about  three 
drops  each,  and  sold  for  what  would  be  equivalent  to 
about  a  shilling  and  three-halfpence  of  English  money. 
I  had  no  faith  in  the  curative  properties  of  this  oil,  nor  in 
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its  origin ;  but,  to  discover  what  it  consisted  'of,  I  wrote 
for  some  to  the  superior  at  Eichstadt.  The  oil  arrived 
and  was  duly  administered,  of  course  without  producing 
the  slightest  effect. 

"  You  have  no  faith  in  the  oil ;  you  did  not  pray  when 
you  took  it,"  said  the  nun  indignantly,  when  I  remarked 
upon  the  failure. 

"  The  power  Hes  in  the  oil,"  I  repHed,  "  not  in  my  faith 
or  my  prayer,  and  it  is  the  oil  which  was  to  have  accom- 
plished the  cure."  On  examination,  the  Httle  flasks  were 
found  to  contain  nothing  but  a  few  drops  of  clear  water, 
probably  from  the  convent  weU.  This  pious  fraud  has 
been  practised  for  decades,  being  the  source  of  a  large 
revenue  to  the  AngeHc  Sisters.  It  is  well  known  that  St. 
Walburga  never  yielded  a  drop  of  oil  since  her  demise, 
however  much  unction  she  may  have  possessed  during  her 
lifetime. 

I  was  over  two  shillings  out  of  pocket  through  my 
curiosity,  and  if  not  cured  of  my  iUness,  I  had  at  least 
learned  how  to  appreciate  the  miraculous  tricks  which  to 
this  day  are  practised  upon  the  poor  credulous  Catholics 
of  Bavaria. 

At  last  a  letter  from  Frankfort  decided  my  departure 
from  the  convent.  The  superior  of  a  convent  of  the  same 
wide-spread  order  required  an  English  teacher,  and  I  was 
selected  to  fill  the  place.  To  my  great  surprise,  I  was 
requested  to  consent  to  an  earnest  final  probation,  to  see 
if  the  grace  of  spiritual  vocation  might  not  be  vouchsafed 
me.  I  did  not  wish  to  give  offence  at  the  last  moment, 
and  expressed  my  readiness  to  submit  to  the  exercises, 
which  lasted  three  days,  and  consisted  in  fasting,  silence, 
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meditation,  and  prayer.  They  were  entered  upon  in  a 
spirit  of  obedience.  I  abandoned  myself  entirely  to  the 
will  and  guidance  of  Providence  in  the  matter  of  spiritual 
vocation,  so  eagerly  wished  for  by  the  nuns.  I  knew  it 
would  be  given  me  if  it  were  best,  but  I  did  not  feel 
at  liberty  to  ask  for  it,  after  having  prayed  to  God  so 
often  to  release  me  from  the  convent.  For  the  time  I 
smothered  the  thought  that  convents  defied  heaven  and 
outraged  nature.  I  forbade  myself  to  think  that  Heaven 
demanded  pure  and  healthy  angels,  spirits  developed  in 
truth  and  beauty,  instead  of  the  many  mental  and  moral 
cripples  perverted  from  the  image  of  their  Maker,  and  I 
entered  upon  the  exercises  in  silent  wonder  as  to  whether 
Heaven  really  took  any  interest  in  or  was  propitiated  by 
such  proceedings.  One  of  the  observances  imposed  by 
these  exercises  was  silence,  which,  as  a  weaker  vessel,  I 
found  very  difficult  to  maintain  for  three  times  twenty- 
four  hours.  At  half-past  four  in  the  morning  1  rose  and 
dressed,  then  I  entered  a  solitary  cell.  A  sister  was 
directed  to  bring  me'  my  meals,  which  were  only  an 
aggravation  of  my  long  fast.  For  two  days  I  carried  out 
my  observances  rigidly.  On  the  third,  attendance  on  me 
was  entrusted  to  another  nun,  who  entirely  forgot  me. 
Hunger  had  kept  me  awake  during  the  night,  and  when  I 
arose  I  was  in  a  dreadful  state.  I  retired  to  my  cell  as 
usual,  where  my  soul  began  a  feeble  prayer,  while  my  body 
longed  for  the  delayed  cup  of  coffee  and  the  tiny  roll 
which  were  to  break  my  long  fast,  and  I  then  became 
conscious  in  my  heart  of  a  tenderness  for  the  sister  who 
was  to  attend  me.  It  struck  seven  and  eight,  but  nothing 
came  —  it   was  ten  o'clock,  and  nothing  had  come.     By 
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this  time  I  was  ready  to  embrace  the  good  sister  who  was 
to  bring  me  my  breakfast,  had  I  the  strength  to  do  so. 
Gradually  I  slipped  from  my  chair,  and  lay  upon  the  hard 
floor.  It  was  all  over  with  meditation  and  prayer,  but  I 
fasted,  and  fasted,  until  I  sank  into  a  deep  swoon  or  leth- 
argy. How  long  I  lay  on  the  floor  in  this  condition  I  do 
not  know.  After  a  while  I  recovered  suflBciently  to  rise 
and  grope  for  the  door,  for  I  was  perfectly  bewildered. 
In  the  corridor  I  hoped  to  meet  a  merciful  sister,  but  met 
none.  I  returned  to  my  cell,  and  waited  until  eleven, 
when  I  once  more  mustered  all  my  strength,  and  de- 
scended a  story  lower  to  the  kitchen.  On  the  way  I  met 
several  nuns,  who  looked  askance  at  me,  but  would  not 
understand  my  signs.  At  the  kitchen  door,  however,  I 
repeated  them  so  distinctly  that  the  sister  cook  made 
them  out  at  once  and  promised  to  send  me  something.  I 
was  obliged  to  crawl  back  to  my  cell,  because  it  was  against 
the  rules  to  eat  in  the  corridors.  During  this  protracted 
agony  I  had  maintained  the  strictest  silence,  which  I  hope 
my  readers  will  appreciate. 

Some  strong  beef  broth  was  sent,  of  which  I  had  no 
sooner  partaken  than  violent  headache  and  fever  set  in. 
A  sister  brought  vinegar  and  water  to  bathe  my  head ; 
my  dinner  I  could  not  touch  ;  I  had  fasted  too  long,  and 
was  ill. 

From  one  o'clock  until  two,  daily,  a  nun  came  to  me  to 
converse  on  religious  subjects,  and  to  inquire  if  I  were 
progressing  towards  the  spiritual  vocation.  On  this  last 
day  of  penance,  when  the  question  was  again  put  to  me 
whether  I  felt  any  inward  call  to  join  the  '' Angelic 
Sisterhood,"  I  emphatically  answered,  "No;  not  the  least. 
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and  what  little  I  had  has  been  starved  out  of  me."  "  Oh ! 
how  wicked ! "  exclaimed  her  daintily-fed  reverence. 
"  Can  you  not  endure  a  little  hunger  to  please  God ? "  "I 
do  not  know  how  little  will  please  Him,"  I  answered 
meekly,  "  but  you  impose  more  than  He  gives  me  strength 
to  bear."  This  speech  was  followed  by  a  long  lecture  on 
abstinence  and  mortification  of  the  flesh. 

At  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  my 
exercises  were  ended,  and  on  the  stroke  of  the  hour  I  was 
summoned  to  the  superior.  She  received  me  with  up- 
turned eyes,  and  raised  arms,  for  I  was  a  stray  sheep,  and 
she  was  already  informed  that  even  my  exercises  had 
failed  to  give  me  the  grace  of  a  "  spiritual  vocation."  I 
was  finally  dismissed,  not  only  with  a  solemn  but  an  awful 
warning  against  the  wickedness  of  the  world,  and,  for  the 
moment,  this  woman  so  terrified  me  by  her  tone  and 
manner,  that  I  confess  I  shuddered  as  she  spoke.  Never, 
according  to  her,  could  heaven  be  reached  in  the  vortex 
of  the  outer  world,  and  my  return  to  it  must  surely  prove 
my  ruin.  I  stood  like  one  under  a  ban  while  she  spoke, 
until  the  oft  repeated  words  of  my  clear-headed  friend 
Camille,  "  Oh!  quelle  comedie  defemmesP^  rang  in  my 
ears,  and  roused  me  from  my  stupor. 

From  the  moment  it  became  known  that  I  would  not 
take  the  veil,  all  interest  in  me  ceased.  I  was  ignored  by 
every  sister  as  completely  as  though  I  did  not  exist,  and 
should  have  passed  from  the  house  hke  a  shadow,  had  not 
Camille  remained  by  me  imtil  the  last  "  good  bye  "  was 
nodded  from  the  carriage  window.  The  children  were  not 
allowed  to  take  leave  of  one  from  whom  Heaven  had 
withheld  its  grace.    I  left  with  the  feeling  that  the  real 
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angels  of  the  convent  were  the  children.  The  spiritual 
inhabitants  of  this  deceptive  Eden  were  calculating,  stub- 
born, unfathomably  shrewd  women. 

Here  let  me  add,  from  the  fulness  of  my  experience, 
that  I  would  never  advise  a  young  lady  to  enter  a  convent, 
whatever  may  be  her  struggles  with  the  world.  It  is 
better  to  take  up  her  cross  bravely,  and  fight  the  battle 
of  life  on  the  conunon  field  of  humanity,  than  to  withdraw 
selfishly  from  the  duty  before  her,  on  pretence  of  an  exclu- 
sive love  for  God. 

The  school  I  was  to  enter  at  Frankfort  was  founded  by 
the  same  order,  though  the  sister  had  not  received  the 
sanction  of  this  then  free  city  to  adopt  the  dress  and  veil. 
I  was  known  to  the  directress,  Madame  Amalie  von  Engel, 
'  through  the  chaplain,  Mr.  0.,  who  had  known  me  at  my 
father's  house,  and  she  received  me  so  kindly  that  I  felt  I 
should  not  long  be  a  stranger.  In  the  evening,  after 
prayers,  I  met  the  chaplain  in  the  chapel.  Home  had 
necessarily  to  be  spoken  of,  and  this  caused  fresh  tears  of 
sorrow.  The  chaplain  neither  sanctioned  nor  disapproved 
my  withdrawal  from  the  convent,  neither  did  this  step  in- 
fluence Madame  von  Engel.  She  was  invariably  kind  to 
me,  and  has  always  remained  my  friend. 

About  this  time  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  Polish 
nobleman  in  Frankfort,  Chevalier  de  L.,  who  came  to 
Germany  after  the  last  Polish  insurrection  in  1864,  and 
entered  one  of  the  leading  mercantile  houses  as  accountant. 
His  rank  and  poHtical  misfortunes  opened  the  first  circles 
of  the  city  to  him.  I  had  neither  experience  nor  oppor- 
tunity to  judge  of  his  character  at  the  time,  still,  notwith- 
standing his  polished  address,  his  pleasing  conversation, 
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and ,  the  marked  attention  he  showed  me,  I  could  not 
entertain  for  him  that  sympathy  which  his  agreeable 
exterior  won  from  others.  Even  his  love,  which  he  subse- 
quently declared,  awakened  in  me  only  a  vague,  indefinable 
dread,  and  I  found  myself  confronted  by  a  voice  which 
bade  me  shun  all  connection  with  this  man.  It  has  more 
than  once  occurred  to  me  that  there  is  no  soul  which  has 
not  some  mysterious  presentiment  of  its  own  fate  —  an 
inner  fear  of  some  blow  with  which  it  is  threatened.  To 
regain  my  peace  of  mind,  I  tried  to  consider  my  meeting 
with  the  Chevalier  de  L.  as  a  mere  accident,  and  of  no 
importance. 

I  left  Frankfort  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1866  to 
enter  a  boarding-school  at  Wiesbaden  as  governess.  It 
was  my  intention  that  Chevalier  de  L.  should  not  learn 
my  whereabouts,  and  to  a  letter  from  him,  which  I  received 
just  before  my  departure,  I  replied  formally  that  I  waa 
on  the  point  of  leaving  Frankfort.  Moreover,  I  had 
begged  my  friends  not  to  betray  my  destination. 

Is  it  possible  for  man  to  escape  his  destiny  ?  Who  has 
ever  controlled  what  we  persist  in  calling  accidents  ? 
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OHAPTEE  I. 

I  HAT)  not  been  long  at  Wiesbaden  when  my  eyes  began 
again  to  trouble  me,  and  it  tmiied  out  that  the  operations 
performed  in  Paris  had  not  eflEeeted  a  permanent  cure. 
After  a  consultation  with  the  celebrated  occulist,  Dr. 
Pagenstecher,  I  was  obliged  to  give  up  teaching.  On 
the  Ist  of  December,  1866, 1  entered  the  Eye  Infirmary 
of  Dr.  Pagenstecher  for  treatment.  It  was  thought  that, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  a  cure  would  require  only 
three  weeks,  instead  of  which  my  recovery  was  protracted 
three  months.  Many  were  the  days  I  passed  in  terror 
and  physical  anguish ;  many  the  sleepless,  restless  nights. 
The  operation  was  a  very  painful  one,  and  the  time 
fixed  for  it  seemed  like  my  dying  hour.  Unfortunately 
the  condition  of  my  eyes  necessitated  fresh  operations, 
and  I  lived  in  constant  dread  of  the  approaching  footsteps 
of  the  doctor  and  his  assistants.  At  each  successive 
operation  I  was  put  under  the  influence  of  chloroform, 
and  spasmodic  weeping  followed  every  awakening  from 
my  artificial  sleep.  After  aU  the  necessary  operations 
had  been  undergone,  I  still  had  many  days  and  nights  of 
dreadful  suffering. 
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But  time  gently  performed  its  office,  and  a  perfect  cure 
finally  testiiied  to  the  skill  of  my  physician.  It  was  a 
happy  day  for  me  when  the  doctor  pronounced  me  con- 
valescent, and  discharged  me  from  the  Institution,  with 
the  stringent  caution  not  to  use  my  eyes  until  they  were 
strong  again.  My  excellent  general  health  was  much 
shaken  by  the  dose  confinement  and  the  effect  of  repeated 
doses  of  chloroform.  To  my  terror,  I  was  now  daily 
attacked  with  severe  spasms  in  the  stomach ;  thus,  instead 
of  completely  recovering,  as  I  had  hoped,  I  gradually  lost 
strength,  and  was  constantly  pursued  by  an  imaginary 
odour  of  chloroform.  • 

During  my  illness,  I  had  appealed  to  my to 

furnish  me  with  the  means  of  defraying  the  expenses  of 
my  treatment,  but  in  vain.  My  dear  mother  could  give 
me  nothing  but  her  sympathy  and  her  prayers,  and  I  was 
again  thrown  upon  my  own  resources,  and  more  helpless 
than  before. 

The  previous  year  I  had  been  giving  lessons  in  lan- 
guages and  German  literature  at  a  school  in  Wiesbaden. 
My  present  condition  made  it  impossible  to  continue  these 
lessons,  and  I  anxiously  revolved  in  my  mind  how  I  could 
help  myself  and  whither  I  should  turn. 

My  slender  means  were  exhausted  by  my  three  months' 
stay  in  tlie  Infirmary,  and  want  stared  me  in  the  face.  I 
suffered  intensely,  both  mentally  and  physically.  I  had 
just  bolted  the  door  and  knelt  down  to  prayer,  when 
the  postman  brought  me  a  letter,  and  with  it  help  and 
comfort.  The  clergyman  in  my  native  town,  familiar 
with  our  family  affairs,  had  kindly  sent  me  a  small  sum, 
enclosing  also  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  dean  at 
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Wiesbaden.  I  ordered  some  breakfast,  sent  for  the 
remedies  I  required,  and  paid  my  rent:  relieved  and 
strengthened,  I  rose,  and  courageously  determined  to 
face  my  uncertain  future. 

This  was  in  March,  and  the  engrossing  topic  among 
all  classes  and  in  all  the  newspapers  was  the  approaching 
Paris  Exhibition.  During  the  past  months  of  suffering 
I  had  not  taken  much  interest  in  it,  but  now  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  me  that  my  knowledge  of  languages  might 
put  me  in  the  way  of  finding  some  light,  suitable  occu- 
pation there,  since,  owing  to  the  state  of  my  eyes,  my 
usual  avocations  were  quite  out  of  the  question.  This 
new  thought  took  hold  of  me  as  firmly  as  though  my 
destiny  were  bound  up  with  it.  I  had  no  means  of 
travelling  to  Paris.  "What  was  to  be  done  ?  To  whom 
could  I  break  this  bold  idea?  Notwithstanding  its 
vagueness  in  detail,  I  energetically  followed  up  my  idea, 
and  wrote  two  letters  to  Paris,  one  to  the  Right  Rev. 
Father  Seil,  who  had  been  my  confessor,  and  another 
to  J)X'  Wertheimer,  who  had  first  attended  me  for  my 
eyes.  I  briefly  stated  my  position,  and  requested  both 
these  gentlemen  'to  use  their  influence  in  my  favour. 
Where  was  the  money  to  come  from?  This  question 
began  to  alarm  me.  I  had  in  my  possession  an  orna- 
mental fruit-basket  of  some  value,  which  I  had  once 
purchased  of  a  poor  widow  in  London,  to  help  her 
on  her  journey  to  America,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that 
I  might  dispose  of  it  in  the  same  way  for  my  own 
needs.  The  deanery  seemed  the  fittest  place  to  offer  it 
for  sale ;  so  I  set  out  with  my  letter  of  introduction  and 
my  beautiful  basket.     The  dean  was  at  home,  and  I  sent 
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in  my  letter  and  my  card,  requesting  an  interview.  I  was 
shown  to  the  reception-room,  and  awaited  his  entrance  in 
a  very  uncomfortable  state  of  mind,  in  spite  of  Father 
M.'s  flattering  introduction.  At  length  his  reverence  ap- 
peared. His  greeting  was  by  no  means  cordiaL  He  began 
by  asking  some  useless  and  even  oflEensive  questions.  His 
friend's  letter  fully .  informed  him  of  my  recent  illness, 
and  my  continued  feebleness  was  evident  enough ;  still, 
his  reverence  insisted  on  knowing  if  I  went  to  church 
regularly.  I  replied  that  I  had  only  been  discharged  from 
the  Infirmary  three  weeks  previously,  and  did  not  yet  f^el 
able  to  attend  service. 

"  Did  you  consider  your  spiritual  welfare  during  your 
illness,  and  have  you  been  to  confession  ? "  I  answered 
in  the  aifirmative ;  whereupon  he  exhorted  me  to  constant 
prayer,  ad^g  his  regret  at  being  unable  to  advance  the 
small  sum  I  required  for  the  fruit-basket.  I  took  leave, 
rather  crestfallen  at  my  reception,  and  need  hardly  add 
that  this  was  my  last  and  only  interview  with  his  rever- 
ence. Some  weeks  passed  in  considerable  anxiety,  when 
one  day  I  met  a  friend  from  my  home  in  K.,  to  whom  I 
confided  my  plan,  and  he  kindly  advanced  the  money  for 
my  journey  until  such  time  as  I  should  be  able  to  repay 
him.  Thus  came  the  17th  of  March,  the  day  I  had  fixed 
upon  for  my  departure  to  Paris. 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  when  I  left 
Wiesbaden  for  Paris,  my  mind  burdened  with  sad  re- 
collections and  harassed  by  the  uncertainty  of  my 
prospects.  I  could  not  find  any  rest  in  the  comfortable 
coup6 ;  neither  could  I  sleep  like  my  travelling  com- 
panions.    The  day  passed  away  tediously,  and  so  did  the 
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night,  till  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun  dispelled  my 
gloom,  and  the  smiling  face  of  nature  gave  me  new  hope 
and  courage  to  meet  whatever  the  future  might  have  in 
store  for  me. 

We  approached  the  end  of  our  journey ;  the  conductor 
came  to  the  door  and  asked  for  "  les  billets  pour  Paris." 
A  few  minutes  later  I  stood  on  the  platform  of  the 
"  Chemin  de  f  er  de  Strasbourg."  I  took  a  carriage  to  the 
convent  of  St.  Joseph,  where  Father  Seil,  a  venerable, 
white-haired  man,  received  me  in  the  parlour.  After  a 
long  interview  with  him,  he  gave  me  a  letter  to  the  mother 
superior  of  a  convent  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Jacques,  where 
I  was  kindly  received.  I  soon  found,  however,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  me  to  stay  there,  weak  and  fatigued 
as  I  felt  after  my  long  journey ;  it  was  against  the  rules 
to  oflFer  refreshments  of  any  kind  out  of  hours,  nor  was  I 
allowed  a  quiet  place  where  I  could  rest.  I  was  obliged 
to  remain  in  the  common  work-room  with  about  forty 
other  persons,  where,  in  the  midst  of  talking  and  bustle, 
I  soon  feU  asleep.  When  dinner-time  came  at  last,  I 
found  the  fare  very  poor,  and  hardly  fit  even  for  a  healthy 
stomach.  The  oVer-crowded  dormitories  were  close  and 
unwholesome,  and,  to  add  to  the  discomfort  of  my  situa- 
tion, my  spasms  set  in  again  at  night.  Early  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  I  rose  and  paid  my  bill — taking  lodgers 
was  one  of  the  perquisites  of  the  convent. 

As  soon  as  practicable,  I  called  on  Mrs.  C,  Rue 
d'Antin,  an  Eilglish  lady,  whose  acquaintance  I  had  made 
in  London,  and  to  whom  I  was  indebted  for  many  atten- 
tions while  under  Dr.  W.'s  care  for  my  eyes.  Mrs.  C. 
received  me  with  her  usual  kindness,  and  reproached  me 
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for  not  ooming  to  her  at  once.  She  gave  me  the  best  of 
her  rooms,  and  made  me  very  comfortable.  When  some- 
what rested,  I  called  on  Dr.  Wertheimer,  who,  as   an 

Austrian,  offered  to  introduce  me  to  Baron  ,  Com- 

missioner  for  Austria  at  the  Paris  Exhibition.  It  was 
not  in  this  gentleman's  power  to  employ  me  in  his 
department,  but  he  kindly  gave  a  list  of  all  the  com- 
mission's, advising  me  to  apply  to  each  one.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  addressed  applications  to  all,  in  three  different 
languages,  and  awaited  the  result  with  no  little  anxiety. 
The  first  reply  came  from  the  Prussian  Commissioner  and 
was  negative,  stating  he  was  not  authorised  to  employ 
ladies.  Then  followed  favourable  answers  from  the 
Brazilian,  EngHsh,  and  American  Commissioners,  re- 
questing me  to  call  at  their  respective  oflSces,  where  I 
found  to  my  joy  that  Dr.  Wertheimer  and  Father  Seil 
had  already  spoken  a  good  word  for  me.  As  it  was  well 
known  that  Americans  have  no  hesitation  in  employing 
ladies,  three  hundred  applications  had  already  been  made, 
and  I  could  hardly  expect  to  have  mine  considered  among 
so  many.  But  the  very  first  time  I  called  on  Mr. 
Beckwith,  the  American  Commissioner,  he  gave  me  every 
encouragement,  although  permission  to  employ  ladies  in 
the  American  Department  had  not  yet  arrived  from 
Washington. 

The  time  for  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition  drew  near, 
and,  although  no  answer  had  yet  come,  it  was  notified  to 
me  by  the  commissioner  that  I  was  to  enter  upon  my 
duties  on  his  responsibility  till  instructions  should  be 
received.  At  last  they  arrived;  my  name  was  now 
officially  entered  on  the  list  of  agents  for  the  American 
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Department,  and  my  ticket  of  admission  was  given  me. 
I  was  to  be  interpreter  in  the  languages  with  which  I  was 
familiar,  and  it  became  my  duty  to  learn  the  names  of  all 
the  articles  sent  from  the  United  States.  My  salary  was 
fixed  at  three  hundred  francs  per  month,  the  same  sum 
being  paid  to  the  gentlemen  employed  in  a  like  capacity 
by  the  department.  Mr.  Beckwith,  who  recognised  the 
difficulty  of  my  position  —  I  being  the  only  lady  in  the 
department  —  and  who  saw  that  I  was  not  capable  of  great 
exertion,  did  everything  in  his  power  to  make  my  duties 
as  light  as  possible ;  I  received  my  directions  only  from 
him,  no  one  else  being  allowed  to  interfere  with  me. 

Mr.  Beckwith's  office,  as  Commissioner  for  the  American 
Department  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  was  a  post  of  honour, 
for  which  he  received  no  salary.  It  is  natural  that  a 
gentleman  in  such  a  position  should  be  exposed  to  a  great 
deal  of  chicanery  and  annoyance,  nor  would  any  amount 
of  tact  and  circumspection  save  him  from  making  a  host  of 
enemies.  Every  exhibitor,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
considers  the  gold,  or  at  least  the  silver  medal,  his  due ; 
and  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  man  to  reward  so  much 
merit,  however  evident  it  may  be. 

The  day  for  the  distribution  of  prizes  and  those 
immediately  preceding  it  are  therefore  all  important. 
Calls  upon  the  jury  play  a  great  part.  The  exhiWtors 
who  cannot  go  personally,  send  their  friends  or  some 
influential  individual  with  charming  presents  in  gold 
and  silver,  or  bon-bons  wrapped  in  bank  notes,  with 
promise  of  more  should  these  emissaries  succeed  in  coin- 
ing the  gold  or  silver  medal.  All  excitement,  as  well  as 
the  distribution  of  these  costly  bon-bons,  ceases  on  the 
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day  the  prizes  are  awarded,  and  then,  woe  to  the  iury  that 
would  not  grant  gold  medals  for  golden  offerings  1 

Commissioner  Beekwith  was  among  those  who  received 
the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  from  the  Emperor,  and 
it  is  generally  considered  that  he  deserved  the  distinction 
for  his  personal  merit,  no  less  than  as  a  compliment  to  the 
nation  represented  by  him. 

The  pianos  of  Steinway  &  Sons  were  on  exhibition  very 
near  my  desk,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  many  dis- 
tinguished artists  try  them ;  among  others,  the  celebrated 
composer  Verdi,  who,  at  my  request,  played  parts  of  his 
Rigoletto  upon  one  of  these  magnificent  instruments,  which 
received  the  first  gold  medal.  Later,  when  abroad,  I 
learned  that  German  piano-manufacturers  in  America 
have  gained  great  fame  for  their  remarkable  skill  and  ex- 
quisite finish  of  workmanship ;  and  at  the  International 
display  at  Vienna^  in  1873,  the  firm  of  George  Steck  & 
Co.,  of  New  York,  were  awarded  the  highest  diploma  for 
their  instruments. 

My  pecuniary  condition  continued  to  improve.  I  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  various  exhibitors  whom  I  met 
in  my  capacity  of  interpreter,  and  they  offered  me  sundry 
little  posts,  which  the  commissioner  allowed  me  to  accept. 
The  vice-president  of  the  American  Bank  Note  Company 
gave. me  the  superintendence  of  the  specimens  of  paper 
currency  on  exhibition.  A  second  post  which  I  accepted 
brought  me  a  great  deal  of  work  and  very  little  pay. 
The  firm  of  Messrs.  M.  &  Co.,  of  New  York  and  Boston, 
had  cabinet  organs  on  exhibition,  and  it  was  Mr.  M.'s 
wish  to  collect  the  testimonials  of  celebrated  pianists  and 
organists  for  advertising  purposes.     It  was  necessary  to 
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appoint  some  one  specially  to  attend  to  this,  and  to  take 
care  of  the  instruments,  as  well  as  to  be  present  when  they 
were  played  upon  by  persons  of  note,  in  order  to  write 
down  their  testimonials. 

Mr.  M.'b  personal  expenses  were,  however,  notoriously 
high  in  Paris,  and  compelled  him  to  cut  down  his  business 
outlay.  I  did  not  know  this  at  the  time  I  accepted  the 
position,  which  proved  very  burdensome.  I  was  constantly 
called  upon  to  tell  the  price  of  the  instruments ;  and  not  a 
day  passed  on  which  I  did  not  collect  some  testimonials, 
which  I  translated  into  English,  when  they  were  given  in 
German  or  French.  When  they  were  in  other  languages, 
I  took  care  to  have  them  translated,  and  forwarded  them 
to  New  York,  thus  enabling  the  firm  to  publish  a  large 
advertising  sheet  of  them,  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  their 
business.  I  had  left  the  compensation  for  my  services  to 
Mr.  M.,  who  quite  overlooked  that  trifle,  and,  to  my  sur- 
prise, before  coming  to  any  settlement  with  me,  I  heard 
he  was  on  the  eve  of  returning  to  America.  I  therefore 
called  upon  him  to  secure  my*  pay.  I  found  him  in  his 
elegant  hotel,  and  he  informed  me  that  his  agent  in  Paris 
had  orders  to  pay  me.  The  payment  finally  consisted  of 
sixty  francs  a  month,  and  a  copy  of  the  advertising  sheet, 
the  columns  of  which  I  had  been  at  no  little  pains  to  fill. 

The  American  Government  had  availed  itself  of  the 
Exhibition  to  distribute  a  large  number  of  "General 
Land  Office"  Reports  among  the  visitors.  There 
were  60,000  copies,  in  English,  German,  French,  and 
Swedish;  each  copy  was  well  bound,  and  contained  a 
map  of  the  United  States.  It  was  the  wish  of  the 
government  that  these  books  should  be  distributed  gratis, 
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and  for  this  purpose  they  were  entrusted  to  me  by 
Commissioner  Beckwith.  Many  persons  were  astonished 
to  receive  so  handsome  a  book  free  of  charge,  and  not  a 
few  begged  permission  to  pay  for  it ;  others  quietly  put 
down  five  francs  or  more,  which  I  often  found  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  getting  them  to  take  back.  It  was  no 
trifling  task,  under  these  circumstances,  to  distribute  the 
60,000  copies  and  remain  free  from  suspicion.  To  ensure 
the  complete  distribution  of  so  many  books,  I  sent  a 
number  to  the  English,  Scandinavian,  and  French  Depart- 
ments by  permission  of  the  commissioner. 

The  days  of  the  great  Exhibition  of  all  nations  at  last 
drew  to  a  close,  and  with  them  a  meteoric  epoch  in  the 
reign  of  Napoleon  the  Third.     How  profound  was  the 
homage  shown  in  those  days  to  the  powerful  Emperor  and 
the  beautiful  Empress  I    All  Europe  still  lay  at  their  feet, 
and  whenever  they  showed  themselves  in  public,  crowds 
followed  with  enthusiastic  cries  of  "  Vwe  Vemperewr  !  " 
"  Yive  Vimpiratrice  ! "     I  frequently  saw  the  Empress 
Eugenie,  but  never  without  the  little  veil  which  fading 
beauties  are  fond  of  wearing:  still  her  extremely  lady- 
like appearance  and   her  graceful  manners  made  her 
irresistibly  attractive,  never  failing  to   draw    admiring 
crowds  around  her,  if  only  to  hear  the  sound  of  her  voice 
and  witness  her  gestures.     It  was  near  the  end  of  October 
when  the  visit  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  once  more 
crowded  the  halls  of  the  Exhibition  before  its  final  close. 
I  was  kept  at  my  post  some  days  after,  whilst  everything 
was  being  cleared  away.     There  was  scarcely  a  depart- 
ment from  which   I    did  not  receive  some  attention. 
Bi'azil  sent  me  "  gold  medal "  sugar  and  cocoa ;  China^ 
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mandarin  tea ;  Chili,  a  package  of  vanilla ;  Louisiana,  riee 
and  sugar ;  California,  fruit  and  wine ;  Colorado,  gold  and 
silver  or0,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  list. 

Once  more  I  entered  the  office  of  the  American  Com- 
missioner to  take  leave  of  and  thank  Mr.  Beckwith  for 
his  kindness  to  me.  He  would  not  hear  of  thanks, 
but  handed  me  a  highly  flattering  testimonial  with  the 
seal  of  the  Commission,  setting  forth  the  services  I 
had  rendered  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  my 
position.  I  took  leave  with  the  twofold  satisfaction  of 
having  done  my  dutj;,  and  of  knowing  that  my  labours 
were  appreciated. 

Seven  months  before,  I  had  arrived  in  Paris  with  one 
small  trunk,  anxious,  out  of  health,  and  with  an  array  of 
little,  harassing  debts.  These  at  least  I  was  able  to  pay. 
When  my  trunks  and  cases  were  all  packed,  I  could  not  help 
thinking  with  gratification  how  very  rich  I  had  grown. 

This  time  I  slept  comfortably  during  my  homeward 
journey,  fully  realising  the  fact  that  freedom  from  pecu- 
niary cares  makes  sleep  sweet,  even  in  a  railway  car. 

My  dear  mother  was,  of  course,  delighted  to  see  me, 
and  rejoiced  that  my  Paris  venture  had  proved  a  success. 
I  kissed  my  father  with  the  deepest  fondness  and  gave 
him  a  handsome  present,  on  which  fell  my  tears.  My 
poor  mother  stood  silently  by  and  then  left  the  room 
weeping.  Her  sadness  pierced  my  heart  and  I  felt  anew 
and  stronger  than  ever  the  grief  of  my  childhood's  days. 
I  hurried  up  stairs  into  my  mother's  room,  and  there 
before  the  crucifix,  an  old  and  sacred  family  relic  of  a 
pious  grandfather,  I  wept  in  silence.  And  here,  before 
the  image  of  my  Saviour,  I  solemnly  promised  to  do  all 
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in  my  power  for  my  dear  mother's  sake  and  not  to  shrink 
from  anything  feasible  and  honourable,  which  might 
possibly  secure  for  her  some  comfort  in  her  declining  age. 

My  mother  had  twelve  children  —  four  of  which  have 
joined  the  angels :  but  Heaven  has  blessed  her  with  a 
remarkable  health  and  with  a  rare  resignation  and  endur- 
ance. And  she  is  a  pious,  noble-hearted  woman,  a  friend 
to  the  poor  and  suffering  in  my  native  place,  performing 
charity  and  love  amidst  the  greatest  self-denial.  It  is  a 
comfort  in  my  sorrow  to  know,  that,  though  not  happy 
here,  she  will  be  happy  hereafter. 

My  first  care,  after  seeing  my  family,  was  to  pay  my 
debts.  One  of  my  benefactors.  Chaplain  M.,  had,  I  found, 
been  transferred  from  my  native  place  to  the  cathedral 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine.  I  had  other  friends  there  who 
would  receive  me,  so  I  determined  to  go  to  Frankfort  and 
take  my  money  and  my  thanks  myself. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  his  reverence  at  home, 
and  to  meet  with  the  kindest  reception  ;  but  the  chaplain 
would  not  listen  to  a  word  of  thanks  or  payment.  "  I  am 
already  repaid  tenfold,"  said  he,  taking  a  manuscript 
from  his  desk  and  handing  it  to  me.  Glancing  over  it,  I 
found  a  document  of  which  I  was  the  heroine,  and  in 
which  were  reproduced  many  thoughts  and  remarks  con- 
tained in  my  letters  to  his  reverence  and  to  my  parents 
and  other  friends  while  away  from  home.  Some  bio- 
graphical liberties  had  been  taken  to  heighten  the 
interest  of  the  story,  so  I  begged  him  to  re-christen 
"  Margaretha,"  whose  life  he  had  sketched  from  childhood 
to  youth.  Many  were  the  kind  wishes  with  which  he 
dismissed  me.     I  went  to  call  upon  Madame  von  Eugel, 
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who  had  received  me  so  kindly  when  I  left  the  convent 
at  Augsburg. 

After  such  an  exciting  time,  it  was  a  relief  to  tell  the 
good  mother  superior  my  experiences  and  adventures,  and 
to  feel  that  she  listened  to  me  with  interest  and  sympathy, 
tenderly  calling  me,  "  her  poor  child."  I  was  grieved  to 
see  this  dear  and  venerable  lady  suffering  from  a  painful 
and  incurable  disease,  which  she  bore  with  perfect  for- 
titude and  resignation.  I  was  never  to  see  her  again, 
and  heard  of  her  death  in  a  distant  hemisphere.  Uncon- 
sciously I  spent  my  last  happy  days  with  this  noble 
woman. 

On  the  Sunday  during  my  visit  I  went  to  hear  high 
mass  at  the  cathedral  in  which  Chaplain  M.  officiated. 
I  was  about  to  leave  the  church  when,  on  rising  from  my 
seat,  my  eyes  fell  upon  a  figure  which  immediately  re- 
vived the  old  feeling  of  dread  which  had  two  years  be- 
fore warned  me  to  flee  its  deadly  influence.  Chevalier  A. 
de  L.  was  standing  almost  close  to  me.  I  determined  to 
remain  until  he  left  the  church,  in  order  to  escape  his 
notice,  since  it  appeared  that  he  had  not  yet  observed  me. 
To  avoid  meeting  him  I  waited  some  time  after  he  had 
gone,  but  on  returning  to  the  Institute  of  Madame  von 
Engel  with  the  feeling  of  having  done  right,  I  was  pain- 
fully surprised  to  see  him  coming  towards  me,  bowing, 
and  evidently  in  high  glee.  He  walked  along  with  me, 
and  expressed  his  sorrow  at  my  disappearance  without 
having  given  him  the  opportunity  or  the  hope  of  seeing 
me  again ;  repeating  the  avowal  of  his  passion,  which  for 
two  years  had  remained  unabated.  We  reached  the  Insti- 
tution, and  as  I  positively  refused  to  receive  any  visitor 
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during  my  stay  there,  he  begged  me  at  last  to  give  him 
my  address.  Subsequent  reflection  showed  me  that  at  this 
moment  Fate,  and  not  my  feeble  self,  decided.  Struggling 
for  an  instant  with  my  inner  aversion  and  my  wavering 
will,  I  at  length  gave  him  the  address  of  some  friends 
whom  I  intended  to  visit  on  that  day.  He  left  me,  his 
face  expressing  the  happiaess  he  felt  at  our  unexpected 
meeting.  I  took  leave  of  Madame  von  Engel,  and  towards 
evening  reached  Wiesbaden  in  a  dissatisfied  mood.  I  re- 
proached myself  for  what  I  had  done,  feeling  that  I  had 
been  faithless  to  my  inner  warning.  My  heart  told  me 
that  I  could  never  care  for  this  man,  nor  ever  be  happy 
with  him.  Still  1  tried  to  argue  myself  into  the  notion 
that  I  respected  him,  and  might  ultimately  become  attached 
to  him.  But  my  heart  could  not  be  deceived,  and  time 
proved  that  I  had  committed  an  act  of  folly.  A  few  days 
after,  A.  de  L.  appeared  in  Wiesbaden.  I  introduced  him 
to  a  lady  friend  whose  judgment  and  advice  I  highly 
valued,  and  she  recognised  in  the  handsome  Pole,  an  edu- 
cated, high-toned  young  man,  whose  proposal  she  strongly 
urged  me  to  consider.  The  impression  he  made  was  so 
favourable  that  he  won  the  sympathy  of  all  my  friends, 
and  when  finally  he  proposed  marriage,  they  could  not 
understand  why  I  delayed  giving  a  definite  answer.  • 

A  doubt  I  expressed  as  to  his  sincerity  drew  forth  a 
vigorous  defense  founded  on  his  excellences.  My  friends 
told  me  I  had  no  right  to  trample  on  my  happiness. 
De  L.  seemed  moved,  and  was  evidently  embarrassed 
when  I  confessed  my  decided  aversion  for  him,  a  feeling 
which  constantly  disturbed  my  happiness  and  peace  of 
mind.     This  avowal,  however,  onlv  redoubled  his  ardour, 
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and  he  sought,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  to  dispel  my 
doubts.  His  conduct  wasiireproachable,  and  this  display 
of  virtue  ultimately  exercised  such  an  overpowering 
influence  over  me,  that  I  was  led  to  the  very  verge  of 
becoming  the  victim  of  an  artful  and  unmitigated  viUain. 
My  good  mother  was  pleased  with  the  chevalier's  pro- 
posal, and  gladly  gave  her  consent.  She  loved  me  ten- 
derly and  thought  that  this  marriage  would  be  for  my 
best  as  I  liad  supported  myself  since  an  early  age.  I  can- 
didly told  De  L.  that  I  had  nothing  to  expect  from  my 
father  at  the  time,  a  fact  which  did  not  seem  to  disturb 
him  at  all.  I  still  had  my  savings  from  Paris  in  bright 
napolkfns,  and  I  could  gratify  every  modest  wish  myself. 
On  the  1st  of  January,  1868,  De  L.  and  I  became  en- 
gaged, to  the  general  satisfaction  of  my  friends,  but  neither 
their  flattery  nor  their  congratulations  were  able  to  make 
me  feel  cheerful  in  regard  to  the  step  I  had  taken.  Just 
a  year  previously  I  had  been  obliged  to  undergo  the  pain- 
ful operation  on  my  eyes ;  then  followed  my  journey  to 
Paris  in  a  deplorable  state  both  of  body  and  mind,  and 
now,  what  a  change !  But  the  year  just  begun  was  to  end 
more  gloomily  than  the  last,  for  my  anxious  foreboding 
was  destined  to  be  fulfilled.  At  this  time  A.  de  L.  intro- 
duced me  to  one  of  his  friends,  Count  K.,  who  called  upon 
me  with  an  elegantly  dressed  lady  whom  he  called  his 
wife.  The  count  was  in  ill-health,  and  told  me  sad  tales 
.  of  the  persecution  he  had  suffered  in  Russian  Poland, 
which  finally  drove  him  to  Germany ;  here  he  complained 
of  the  severity  of  the  Prussian  police,  by  whom  he  was 
exposed  to  such  constant  annoyance,  that  he  was  finally 
driven  to  go  to  Paris.    The  count  was  very  well-bred  and 
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evidently  well-educated,  but  his  soi-disant  wife  was  bold 
and  vulgar,  so  that  my  intercourse  with .  her  was  exceed- 
ingly slight.  I  freely  expressed  my  opinion  of  the  countess 
to  De  L.,  but  he  would  not  hear  of  it,  and  urged  me  to  be 
more  cordial  with  lier  at  subsequent  interviews.  He  tried 
all  in  his  power  to  dispel  my  cares  about  the  future.  His 
friend.  Count  K.,  had  told  me  of  a  large  estate  which  a 
lucky  turn  of  poHtical  affairs  would  restore  to  De  L.  The 
enormously  rich  Countess  K.  of  Homburg  was  one  of  De 
L.'s  friends,  and,  as  I  saw  from  his  correspondence,  he  was 
on  intimate  terms  with  the  celebrated  Count  W.  of  Berlin. 
He  corresponded  with  many  people  in  high  positions,  whose 
influence  he  hoped  would  be  useful  to  him  in  the  future. 
His  present  prospects  Were,  he  assured  me,  secured  by  his 
lirm,  for  which  he  had  agreed  to  go  to  Paris  as  general 
agent.  He  also  showed  me  a  contract  with  another  well- 
known  firm,  which  insured  him  a  certain  annual  per- 
centage of  the  profits.  He  further  explained  to  me  that 
according  to  the  French  laws  it  would  be  much  easier  to 
get  married  in  France  without  the  customary  documents 
required  in  Prussia,  which  he  as  a  Polish  refugee  could 
not  get. 

My  papers  were  soon  in  order ;  nothing  was  wanting 
but  the  signature  of  the  Prussian  ambassador  in  Darm- 
stadt, to  whom  I  appHed  in  person.  I  continued  uneasy 
and  depressed  in  mind,  while  others  considered  me  for- 
tunate ;  some  went  so  far  as  to  envy  my  future  title.  I 
was  to  be  pitied  in  the  midst  of  these  various  opinions, 
and  only  comforted  myself  with  the  hope  that  time  would 
dispel  my  inexplicable  distrust  of  my  intended  husband, 
and  establish  a  perfect  faith  in  the  worth  and  integrity  of 
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the  man  who  seemed  to  have  no  other  object  than  my 
happiness. 

The  day  for  De  L.'s  departure  had  been  fixed,  when  one 
morning  I  received  a  telegram,  stating  that  an  urgent 
business  matter  precipitated  his  departure.  On  the  same 
day  he  came  to  Wiesbaden  to  take  leave  of  me  ;  he  was 
excited  and  hurried,  alluding  to  matters  of  which  I  was 
totally  ignorant,  among  which  he  mentioned  the  name  of 
a  person  connected  with  the  Prussian  police,  which  raised 
my  suspicions.  The  time  was  too  short  for  questions ;  he 
was  obliged  to  go,  but  not  before  he  made  me  promise  to 
follow  him  in  a  fortnight.  His  departure  did  not  move 
me  in  the  least ;  on  the  contrary,  it  gave  me  a  sense  of 
relief.  The  sympathy  which  all  my  friends  entertained 
for  the  Polfes,  and  the  indignation  which  the  political  per- 
secutions of  Prussia  excited  on  all  sides  again  dispelled  my 
doubts.  After  his  departure,  I  received  a  letter  from  him 
daily,  filled  with  tenderness  and  longing  for  me,  each  one 
terminating  with  the  request  that  I  would  come  at  the  end 
of  a  fortnight.  Now  and  then  his  letters  gave  evidence 
of  a  bigoted  Catholicism.  I  was  often  so  disagreeably 
affected  by  his  overstrained  religious  sentiments,  that 
I  indignantly  destroyed  the  letters.  He  is  not  a  true 
man,  1  thought,  and  so  takes  refuge  in  religious  trickery, 
and  I  resolved  I  would  never  marry  hini  if  I  found  him 
a  bigot.  Others  to  whom  I  showed  his  letters  exclaimed 
"  How  beautiful  they  are  !  He  is  a  good  Catholic ;  how 
happy  you  will  be  with  such  a  man !  Good,  religious  men 
are  so  rare  ! " 

The  fortnight  had  expired,  still  I  felt  no  inclination  to 
set  out,  and  it  was  only  the  gravest  expostulations  of  my 
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friends  which  finally  induced  me  slowly  to  begin  my  pre- 
parations. I  comforted  myself  with  the  thought  that  1 
had  kind  friends  in  Paris,  and  that  my  amiable  hostess  of 
the  previous  year  would  receive  me  again.  My  sister 
accompanied  me  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  marriage, 
and  the  nearer  we  came  to  the  end  of  our  journey  the 
more  miserable  I  became.  I  wanted  to  return  De  L.'s 
affection ;  I  was  told  from  the  beginning  1  must,  and  yet 
I  found  nothing  in  my  heart  that  could  be  construed  into 
a  feeling  of  love.  De  L.  had  not  been  informed  of  my 
arrival,  and  I  was  glad  not  to  meet  him  at  the  station. 
In  the  morbid  state  of  mind  in  which  I  found  myself, 
instead  of  going  to  my  friends,  I  drove  straight  to  P^re-la- 
Chaise,  where  I  wandered  amongst  the  tombs  in  a  state 
of  unaffected  misery.  At  last  I  felt  obliged  to  make  an 
effort  to  face  my  duty.  I  had  given  my  word,  and  could 
not  break  it  without  assigning  a  sufficient  reason.  I  looked 
over  the  silent  dwellings  of  the  dead,  and  my  glance  rested 
on  Paris  in  the  distance.  It  seemed  like  a  dream  that  I 
had  been  there  only  three  months  before,  and  now  the 
thought  of  returning  terrified  me.  I  yielded  to  the  further 
temptation  of  not  informing  De  L.  of  my  arrival,  and  did 
not  do  so  until  some  days  later. 

It  would  fill  volumes  were  I  to  relate  everything  that 
happened  to  me  in  the  following  three  weeks.  But  as  my 
readers  are  to  accompany  me  round  the  world,  time  is 
precious,  and  I  will  confine  myself  to  such  details  as  are 
necessary  to  show  under  what  circumstances  I  came  to 
leave  Paris  again. 

A.  de  L.  seemed  enraptured  to  see  me,  and  informed 
me  that  he  had  attended  to  aU  the  preliminaries  of  our 
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marriage.  Seven  Polish  nobles,  with  high-sounding 
titles,  who  knew  De  L.'s  family,  were  to  act  as  witnesses 
to  the  document,  which  in  France  is  required  of  every 
foreigner  to  supply  the  place  of  certificates  of  birthplace 
and  parentage.  This  document  is  then  forwarded  to  the 
authorities  of  the  country  to  which  the  applicant  belongs, 
and  returned  to  France  when  its  correctness  has  been 
duly  attested. 

It  was  a  rather  troublesome  affair,  and  required  a  good 
deal  of  running  to  and  fro.  I  needed  a  certificate  to  show 
that  I  had  lived  in  Paris  six  months,  which  was  easily 
procured.  My  other  papers  were  sent  to  the  Prussian 
legation  to  be  translated  into  French  and  certified ;  after 
these  preliminaries,  the  marriage  would  have  to  be  .pub- 
lished in  the  bulletin  of  the  mairie  of  the  arrondissement 
in  which  I  lived. 

During  the  first  week  after  my  arrival,  I  was  greatly 
shocked  one  forenoon  to  see  De  L.  appear  with  these  seven 
witnesses,  requesting  me  to  accompany  him  to  the  mairie 
for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  arrangement  above 
mentioned.  They  were  some  of  those  noble  Poles  whose 
titles  suggested  fallen  greatness,  but  whose  outward 
appearance  betokened  depravity.  I  looked  at  them  in 
silence,  and  the  epigrammatic  lines  of  Heine  on  the 
Polish  refugees  at  Paris  passed  through  my  mind.  Count 
K.,  whom  I  had  already  met  in  Germany,  was  conspicuous 
for  his  better  deportment  among  them,  and  gallantly 
began  to  reproach  me  with  my  long  delay  in  coming  to 
Paris,  to  which  De  L.  quickly  put  an  end.  "  Come,  child," 
said  he,  "  we  have  no  time  to  lose."  I  was  soon  ready, 
but  my  rapid  survey  had  convinced  me  that  there  was  not 
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one  respectable  man  among  the  seven.  De  L.  urged  me 
to  be  more  courteous  to  his  friends,  but  this  he  asked  of 
one  who  was  utterly  incapable  of  any  deceit,  and  I  walked 
along  as  oblivious  of  my  titled  suite,  as  though  it  had  not 
been  in  existence.  Only  when  they  came  forward  one  by 
one  to  aflSx  their  signatures  to  the  papers,  the  question 
presented  itself  to  my  mind,  who  and  what  these  men 
might  be. 

I  had  now  more  opportunity  than  in  Germany  of  study- 
ing my  betrothed.  Everything  I  saw  justified  my  distrust. 
The  drama  of  my  fate  began  slowly  to  unfold  itself.  The 
web  of  lies,  however  well  woven,  began  to  be  unravelled. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  we  visited  the 
rnairiej  De  L.  invited  me  to  take  a  walk  to  the  General 
Post  OflSce  in  the  Rue  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  as  he 
expected  a  registered  letter  from  Countess  X.  in  Poland. 
He  gave  his  card,  but  there  was  no  letter ;  neither  was 
there  .one  on  the  second  or  the  third  day.  On  the  fourth, 
he  begged  me  to  advance  him  some  money,  as  his  hotel 
bill,  which  he  showed  me,  had  run  up  very  high.  I 
was  annoyed  at  the  unseemUness  of  his  request,  and 
asked  him  why  he  did  not  draw  upon  his  house  in  Frank- 
fort, a  question  which  he  evaded  by  allegiDg  some  flimsy 
excuse.  My  sister  looked  at  me  doubtingly,  and  I  hesi- 
tated. Displeased  though  1  was  with  the  request,  I  could 
not  find  in  my  heart  to  disbelieve  him  entirely,  and 
I  handed  him  the  sum  he  required.  This  was  the  first 
act  of  his  which,  in  connection  with  other  incidents,  at 
last  opened  my  eyes,  and  made  me  resolve  to  regain  my 
freedom.  Several  times  after  this  I  reluctantly  complied 
with  his   request   for   more   money,    which   he   always 
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asked  for  in  the  presence  of  some  friend  who  was 
ready  to  corroborate  any  statement  he  might  make,  though 
I  felt  at  the  time  that  it  was  mitruthf ul.  Now  that  I  saw 
my  connection  with  him  drawing  to  a  close,  I  sacrificed 
my  money  to  buy  myseK  off.  One  day  I  yielded  to  his 
request  to  visit  Count  and  Countess  K.,  who  had  frequently 
called  on  me  since  my  arrival  in  Paris.  During  our  call 
the  countess  was  irritated  by  a  remark  from  her  husband, 
and  her  anger  found  vent  in  the  coarsest  language  and 
most  dreadful  threats  of  exposure.  "  I  will  not  leave  you," 
she  at  last  said,  "without  you  give  me  a  good  many 
thousands ;  if  one  swindle  fails,  why  not  try  another  ? " 

Here,  then,  was  the  dreadful  realisation  of  all  my  secret 
presentiments.  I  was  bewildered  by  shame  and  confusion 
to  find  myseW  in  such  .company.  But  how  could  I  have 
foreseen  it  ?  While  this  fury  spoke  she  fairly  glowed  with 
rage,  and  struck  the  table  with  her  clenched  fists.  At  the 
first  outburst  of  her  passion  I  begged  De  L.  to  take  me 
away,  but  he  would  not,  so  finally  I  went  alone.  The  next 
time  we  met,  I  bitterly  reproached  De  L.  for  taking  me 
into  such  company.  "  You  are  too  honest,"  said  he  ;  "  it  is 
impossible  to  initiate  you  into  anything."  He  forbade  me 
to  mention  what  I  had  heard,  as  this  woman  passed  for 
the  count's  wife,  even  with  Prince  Czartoryski,  the  sole 
clateaant  of  the  Polish  throne,  who  lived  in  Paris,  and  from 
whose  interest  and  influence  the  count  had  great  expecta- 
tions. Towards  evening  this  woman  had  the  impudence 
to  call  and  bring  my  sister  and  myself  some  presents. 
We  wanted  to  avoid  a  scene,  and  intimated  that  we  were 
about  to  take  a  walk.  She  insisted  on  joining  us,  and 
during  the  walk  made  the  most  horrid  revelations.    I  had 
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never  looked  upon  such  a  fiend,  nor  into  such  abysses  as 
her  life  presented,  and  yet  this  unfortunate  woman,  this 
miserable  countess,  was  only  twenty-three  years  old. 

During  the  third  week  after  my  arrival,  I  was  going 
with  De  L.  and  a  friend  of  his  to  call  on  a  Polish  priest 
on  the  Boulevard,  when  a  detective  stepped  up  and  quietly 
arrested  our  companion.  In  a  moment  we  were  sur- 
rounded by  such  a  crowd  that  it  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  I  obtained  a  vehicle  to  convey  me  from  the 
scene.  Omitting  many  startling  incidents,  I  will  add 
that,  to  complicate  matters,  a  Bavarian  officer  appeared 
in  Paris  in  the  same  week  to  arrest  Mr.  de  O.,  one  of  the 
seven  witnesses,  for  a  forged  cheque  given  to  him  at 
Frankfort  a  year  ago.  This  little  incident  De  L.  com- 
municated to  me,  for  fear  I  might  give  his  address  if 
asked.  The  officer  to  my  regret  I  never  saw,  and  while 
De  L.  entertained  him,  and  did  the  honours  of  Paris,  tlie 
other  six  courtiers  of  Prince  Czartoryski  escorted  the 
forger  to  the  railway  station,  and  saw  him  safely  off  to 
Vienna. 

These  occurrences  excited  me  very  much,  and  my  con- 
tempt and  indignation  had  now  reached  the  highest  pitch. 
Though  firmly  resolved  on  the  course  I  intended  to 
pursue,  I  had  to  delay,  as  circumstances  counselled 
prudence,  and  De  L.  had  yet  to  repay  me  my  money. 

At  my  own  and  my  sister's  urgent  request,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  his  firm  in  Frankfort  asking  for  money.  The 
answer  was  a  long  time  in  coming,  and  when  it  came,  it 
brought  new  revelations. 

One  morning  De  L.  appeared  in  high  spirits,  with  the 
astounding  information  that  he  was  to   receive   twenty 
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thousand  francs  that  morning.  A  friend  of  his,  a  Polifih 
priest,  had,  he  said,  just  returned  from  America,  where 
he  had  collected  one  hundred  thousand  francs  for  the 
building  of  a  chapel  for  the  Polish  refugees  in  Paris.  This 
friend,  however,  had  hit  upon  a  new  idea,  which  was  to 
publish  a  newspaper  instead  of  building  a  chapel,  and 
make  it  the  organ  of  Polish  politics.  A  new  accomplice 
had  arrived  on  the  scene. 

For  the  present  this  patriot  was  imprisoned  in  Paris ; 
he  was  arrested  in  France  on  landing  as  an  expatriated 
swindler.  It  was  hoped  he  would  be  at  large  in  a  day  or 
two,  as  the  only  punishment  with  which  he  could  be 
visited  was  a  second  banishment.  By  De  L.'s  excitement 
and  the  expressive  countenance  of  his  friends,  I  could 
easily  detect  that  some  new  project  was  on  foot,  although 
all  their  conversations  in  my  presence  were  carried  on  in 
Polish,  of  which 'I  did  not  understand  one  word.  But  my 
interest  and  attention  once  roused,  I  observed  the  faces 
and  manners  of  these  men  closely,  and  was  able  to  con- 
jecture much  from  their  expression,  which  few  can  mask 
in  an  animated  conversation. 

Once  they  compared  bank-notes  in  my  presence,  which, 
however,  did  not  strike  me  at  the  time,  for  the  thought  of 
counterfeiting  never  occurred  to  me.  The  release  of  the 
priest  was  fixed  for  some  days  later,  when  his  friends 
were  invited  to  meet  him  at  the  Caf  6  de  la  E6gence,  where 
his  American  booty  was  to  be  divided.  In  the  course  of 
the  day  De  L.  appeared  with  an  elegantly  dressed  Pole, 
who  figured  conspicuously  during  the  late  Communistic 
revolts  in  Paris,  and  two  Polish  priests,  one  of  whom 
he  introduced  to  me  as  the  priest  of  the  church  of  Bon 
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SecouTs,  on  the  Boulevard  Bonne-lSrouvelle.  This  re- 
verend gentleman  informed  me  that  he  was  to  marry 
US  the  following  Saturday  after  the  civil  marriage  at  the 
fnairie,  and  requested  me  to  come  to  the  vestry  on  the 
following  day  with  De  L.  to  register  our  names. 

De  L.'s  elegant  friend  told  me,  with  graceful  courtesy, 
that  his  apartments  were  at  our  disposal  on  our  wedding 
day,  and  begged  that  I  would  give  all  the  necessary  orders 
for  the  reception  of  our  guests. 

My  sister,  who  knew  that  I  had  no  longer  any  intention 
of  carrying  out  this  farce,  nearly  betrayed  me  by  her 
untimely  smile,  and  had  to  leave  the  room  when  the 
elegant  stranger  begged  permission  to  show  us  his  apart- 
ments. De  L.  renewed  his  demand  for  money.  This 
time  I  replied  with  a  decisive  ^o.  He  feigned  surprise 
at  my  refusal,  as  everything  was  to  be  arranged  for  the 
following  Friday.  But  with  my  money  I  had  lost  all  the 
respect  I  ever  entertained  for  him.  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  as  to  what  it  was  proper  for  me  to  do,  and  whatever 
he  might  say  or  think  of  my  brief  unexplained  refusal 
no  longer  had  the  least  weight  with  me.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  I  heard  that  a  most  disgraceful  revel  had  taken 
place  at  Count  K.'s,  at  which  these  two  priests  had  been 
present.  As  I  was  about  to  leave  the  house,  the  priest  of 
Bon  Secours  came  to  say  that  he  would  be  unable  to 
see  us  in  the  vestry  on  that  day,  as  his  friend  was  on  the 
point  of  starting  for  Switzerland.  This  sen'-ant  of  the 
Lord  was  in  a  dreadful  condition,  owing  to  the  debauch  of 
the  night,  in  which  state  he  had  said  mass  and  received 
the  holy  sacrament.  "  What  a  sacrilege,"  said  I  to  my 
fiist-er,  "  that  a  priest  should  be  allowed  to  approach  the 
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altar  in  this  state  I "  Tliis  last  incident  made  my  cup  of 
misery  overflow.  I  was  determined  to  be  no  longer 
surrounded  and  haunted  by  what  was  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  gang  of  titled  swindlers.  I  felt  the  most  pro- 
found contempt  for  my  affianced  husband,  and  the  sooner 
I  broke  with  him  the  better.  I  could  no  longer  endure 
this  degradation,  and  I  longed  to  regain  my  freedom. 
That  morning  I  gave  instructions  to  the  porter  to  admit 
no  one  to  our  rooms.  Shortly  afterwards  some  one 
knocked  at  the  door.  I  beckoned  to  my  sister  not  to 
speak ;  and  immediately  we  heard  De  L.'s  voice  outside 
calling  me  by  name.  The  sound  of  it  roused  my  indigna- 
tion anew.  I  crossed  the  room  softly  and  pulled  the  bell. 
The  servant  came,  and  I  asked  him  to  remain  until  that 
mcm^  pointing  to  De  L.,  had  left  the  room.  De  L.  entered 
unabashed,  and,  bigoted  Catholic  as  he  was,  made  the 
sign  of  the  cross  on  my  forehead,  a  salutation  usual  among 
his  CathoHc  countrymen.  I  retreated  a  step  or  two,  and, 
refusing  to  take  his  hand,  pointed  to  the  door,  saying, 
"  Leave  me ;  you  are  a  swindler."  The  dreadful  words  were 
at  last  spoken.  I  ordered  the  servant  to  see  him  out,  and 
retired  to  an  inner  room,  overcome  with  excitement  and 
indignation,  but  free  once  more  I  On  the  following  day  I 
went  to  the  mairie  to  recover  my  papers,  dreading  De  L. 
might  have  been  there  before  me.  An  usher  directed  me 
to  the  proper  official,  and  I  requested  a  private  interview, 
which  was  granted.  I  briefly  stated  my  withdrawal  from 
the  marriage,  and  the  reasons,  based  upon  the  disclosures 
which  had  been  thrust  upon  me.  The  gentleman  became 
interested,  and  closely  questioned  me  concerning  the 
persons  among  whom  I  had  so  unluckily  been  thrown, 
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After  telling  him  my  story,  I  expressed  a  desire  to  regain 
possession  of  my  money.  "  You  shall  be  assisted  to  that 
end,"  said  he  kindly ;  "  but  if  you  should  lose  it,  consider 
yourself  fortunate  in  having  come  off  so  cheaply."  The 
marriage  license  was  already  in  the  priest's  hands  who  was 
to  perform  the  ceremony,  and  an  usher  was  despatched  for 
it.  A  letter  was  also  written  to  the  PoKce  Commissioner 
of  Batignolles,  where  De.  L.  lived,  which  I  had  to  deliver 
in  person.  The  gentleman  who  had  so  kindly  listened  to 
me  politely  took  leave,  with  many  kind  wishes  and  con- 
gratulations on  my  timely  escape  from  the  intrigues  of  this 
chevalier  d^ Industrie.  The  police  commissioner  was  a 
venerable  old  man,  who,  after  reading  the  letter,  came  to 
me  in  the  outer  room  and  very  courteously  conducted  me 
to  a  chair.  After  some  questions  I  told  him  I  should  pre- 
fer losing  my  money  to  meeting  De  L.  in  court,  whereupon 
he  appointed  an  interview  for  the  same  evening  at  eight 
o'clock,  in  the  same  room  in  which  we  were,  if  agreeable 
to  me.  This  proposition  I  accepted.  A  secretary  was 
ordered  to  take  down  all  my  statements,  the  commissioner 
remarking  that  so  many  complaints  were  being  daily  made 
against  the  Polish  refugees,  that  government  was  consider- 
ing the  propriety  of  withdrawing  their  subvention,  which 
many  Poles  in  Paris  shamefully  abused,  and  which 
enabled  many  hundreds  of  able-bodied  young  men  to  live 
in  idleness  and  to  indulge  in  every  species  of  criminal 
excess.  It  was  shown  that  three  of  the  band  had  just 
petitioned  for  aid,  among  them  De  L.  and  Count  K.,  sup- 
ported in  their  appeal  by  Prince  Czartoryski.  In  conse- 
quence of  my  disclosures,  which  the  commissioner  dulj 
reported,  the  subvention  was  withdrawn. 
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It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  I  returned  home, 
where  my  poor  sister  was  anxiously  awaiting  me.  When 
I  told  her  what  I  had  done,  the  thought  of  my  meeting 
De  L.  that  evening  so  overcame  her  that  she  burst  into 
tears.  The  oJBEer  of  ray  good  landlady  to  accompany  me 
comforted  her  somewhat ;  but  notwithstanding  our  promise 
to  drive  there  and  back,  she  already  fancied  me  brought 
back  a  corpse.  Our  landlady  was  a  dignified,  energetic  old 
widow.  For  safety's  sake,  her  son  insisted  on  accompanying 
us.  When  we  arrived  at  Batignolles,  De  L.  was  already 
there  with  a  person  whom  I  had  never  before  seen  in  his 
company.  My  companions  and  I  were  summoned  into  the 
conmoissioner's  private  room,  and,  even  now,  De  L.'s  glance 
awoke  within  me  the  same  strange  feeling  of  impending 
evil  which  his  presence  had  never  failed  to  inspire.  His 
look  was  the  reflection  of  his  evil  soul.  As  soon  as  the 
commissioner  appeared,  De  L.  was  called  in ;  he  stated 
that  his  companion  was  a  Polish  general  who  had  come  as 
his  interpreter,  as  he  himself  did  not  speak  French.  By 
order  of  the  conamissioner,  the  secretary  read  aloud  the 
complaints  preferred  by  me  against  De  L.,  adding  that 
his  actions  characterised  a  worthless  adventurer,  that  the 
discovery  of  the  organised  band  of  swindlers  was  a  benefit 
to  society,  and  that  they  had  been  placed  under  strict 
surveillance.  I  here  ascertained  that  the  stranger  arrested 
in  our  company  a  few  days  before  was  the  actual  robber  of 
the  cathedral  at  Bordeaux,  and  that  the  priest  recently  re- 
turned from  America  with  the  large  chapel  fund  was  well 
known  to  the  police.  The  general,  in  defending  De  L., 
made  it  his  business  to  digress  as  far  from  the  matter  as 
possible,  until*  the  commissioner  lost  patience.     He  tried 
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to  enlist  sympathy  for  the  high-born  exile  by  stating 
that  he  was  of  princely  blood,  which  impressive  remark 
reminded  me  that  before  his  departure  from  Wiesbaden  he 
had  given  me  a  drawing  of  his  supposed  coat  of  arms, 
requesting  me  to  have  a  seal  engraved,  as  he  himself  had 
no  time  to  attend  to  it.  I  had  the  seal  engraved  in 
Mayence,  and  paid  the  bill.  I  remembered  putting  the 
receipt  in  my  portemonnaie :  the  seal  I  had  handed  over 
to  De  L.  at  our  meeting.  When  the  general  laid  so  much 
stress  on  the  high  and  noble  pedigree,  I  quietly  took  out 
my  portemonnaie  and  produced  the  drawing.  "  The  coat 
of  arms  is  very  handsome,"  said  I,  showing  it  to  the  com 
missioner ;  "  the  honour  of  having  it  engraved  fell  to  me." 
"  Then  even  his  seal  has  been  paid  for  with  your  money," 
said  the  commissioner  in  a  loud  voice.  De  L.  repUed  that 
he  had  paid  for  it  himself.  Upon  this  I  drew  out  the  receipt, 
properly  dated  and  signed.  Here  the  worthy  old  man 
rose  and  held  the  receipt  before  De  L.  "  Prince  or  baron," 
said  he,  "  you  are  a  liar !  and  here,"  added  he,  taking  the 
paper  with  my  depositions  from  the  secretary,  "  are  your 
titles,  to  which  I  add  the  title  of  '  ChevaUer  d'Industrie' 
you  are  worthy  to  bear  it ;  and,"  continued  he,  stepping 
up  close  to  De  L.,  and  raising  his  voice  so  that  it  re- 
sounded through  the  room,  "I  am  an  old  man,  a  man  of 
honour,  and  a  nobleman  by  birth,  and  I  say  to  you  that 
whether  you  be  prince  or  baron,  it  would  be  better  for  you 
to  sweep  the  streets  of  Paris  than  to  squander  the  hard- 
earned  savings  of  an  honourable  woman."  To  a  further 
question  from  the  commissioner  touching  the  payment  of 
the  money,  De  L.  replied,  through  his  interpreter,  that  he 
considered  it  my  duty  to  give  him  money  when  he  wanted 
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it,  whether  it  was  inherited  or  earned,  that  it  was  his  as 
much  as  mine,  and  so  long  as  I  had  money  to  spare  he 
would  not  be  such  a  fool  as  to  suffer  for  want  of  it.  He 
.was  severely  reprimanded  for  every  such  remark,  when 
the  general,  indignant  at  the  commissioner,  expatiated  on 
the  consideration  to  which  Polish  noblemen  and  refugees 
were  entitled.  He  remarked  that  a  mother  and  her  iive 
children  in  Alsace  even  suffered  hunger  to  feed  him  and 
other  Polish  refugees.  This  rebuke  so  impressed  the 
commissioner  that  he  showed  the  Polish  patriot  the 
door.  After  many  digressions,  the  method  of  payment 
by  De  L.  was  settled,  and  here  again  his  deceit  was 
thrown  into  greater  relief  than  ever.  The  commissioner 
whispered  to  me :  "  Watch  him  now,  everything  he  is 
going  to  say  is  false."  De  L.  offered  me  a  draft  on 
the  house  with  which  he  professed  himself  connected 
at  Frankfort.  I  objected,  as  his  demands  upon  this  firm 
for  money  had  never  been  responded  to.  To  the  inquiry 
of  the  commissioner,  whether  he  was  ready  to  sign  that 
paper,  he  replied  by  -stepping  to  the  desk  and  signing  his 
name.  The  secretary  kept  a  duplicate,  and  I  was  advised 
to  present  my  draft  without  delay.  So  far,  the  matter 
was  ended,  and  I  withdrew,  thanking  the  old  gentleman 
cordially  for  his  courtesy  in  this  disagreeable  affair. 
When  we  returned,  I  had  a  violent  fever,  and  feared  I 
should  fall  sick ;  still  I  wrote  to  the  firm  at  Frankfort, 
and  had  the  letter  posted  the  same  night.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  I  received  two  letters  in  an  unknown  hand.  One 
came  from  De  L.  It  was  the  first  truthful  letter  I  had 
ever  received  from  him,  and  was  the  very  reflex  of  his 
depraved  soul.    He  scoffed  at  the  draft  of  the  day  before. 
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and  asked  if  it  had  been  accepted.  This  letter  was  signed 
with  all  his  titles.  The  second  was  from  Connt  K.  I 
had  returned  the  presents  his  companion  brought  for  me 
and  my  sister,  begging  her  to  discontinue  her  visits.  The 
count,  who  in  my  presence  had  treated  this  woman  as  the 
very  dregs  of  womankind,  pretended  to  upbraid  me  for 
treating  his  companion  with  contempt.  This  letter  filled 
four  large  pages,  in  which  he  sneered  at  decency  and 
honour,  giving  the  preference  to  crime.  Both  these  let- 
lers  showed  me  these  men,  if  they  may  be  so  called,  in 
all  their  fiendish  glory.  I  looked  forward  to  an  answer 
from  Frankfort  with  increased  interest,  and  had  not  long 
to  wait.  I  was  hardly  awake  the  next  morning  when  my 
sister  handed  it  to  me,  with  the  earnest  recommendation 
not  to  excite  myself,  whatever  it  might  contain.  I  ex- 
pected nothing  pleasant,  nor  could  I  be  again  deceived  or 
pained.     The  letter  read  as  follows  : 

"Miss  W., 

"  Your  draft  has  been  received,  and  we  read  with 
regret  and  astonishment  the  communication  regarding  it. 
The  best  advice  we  can  give  you  is  to  have  De  L.  arrested 
at  once ;  you  may,  by  this  means,  be  able  to  recover  your 
money.  De  L.,  instead  of  having  claims  upon  us,  is  in 
our  debt  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  francs. 
We  have,  by  the  same  mail,  notified  the  Procureur 
Imperial  of  this  fraud,  as  we  cannot  permit  our  name  to 
be  used  in  such  transactions.  We  cannot,  of  course,  pay 
the  note,  but  if  :our  testimony  is  of  any  use  to  you,  we 
fihall  be  happy  to  give  it. 

"  SoH.  &  Co." 
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"  Then  your  savings  are  really  lost,"  said  my  sister, 
"and  yet,  how  fortunate  you  are  to  get  rid  of  him  at  anj 
price  I  "  That  De  L.  had  really  been  connected  with  the 
firm  was  shown  by  this  letter,  and  yet  he  had  deceived 
their  experience  as  well  as  my  credulity.  It  occurred  to 
me  that  another  firm,  with  which  he  had  been  connected, 
and  whose  contract  with  him  for  the  sale  of  a  patent  I 
had  seen,  might  have  a  balance  in  his  favour.  I  wrote 
immediately,  requesting  an  early  answer,  as  I  intended  to 
leave  for  America  as  soon  as  possible.  The  reply  came 
by  return  mail,  and  was  precisely  like  the  first.  He  was 
in  debt  to  the  firm  ;  there  was  no  prospect  of  recovering 
anything.  My  letters,  however,  resulted  in  the  discovery 
of  a  great  many  frauds  perpetrated  by  him  which,  up  to 
that  time,  others  had  been  suspected  of,  and  henceforth 
Frankfort  was  unsafe  for  him.  My  money  was  irretriev- 
ably lost,  but  I  could  not  think  of  having  him  arrested. 
My  contempt  for  him  was  so  profound,  and  I  knew  so 
well  that  he  would  not  long  escape  the  law,  that  I  left  him 
to  his  certain  punishment.  Not  long  after  my  receipt  of 
these  letters,  two  commissioners  from  the  Procureur  Im- 
perial waited  upon  me  to  take  down  my  statement  touch- 
ing counterfeit  paper  money,  and  they  informed  me  that 
De  L.  had  been  arrested  for  his  many  offences.  I  prayed 
earnestly  never  again  to  meet  that  phantom  of  the  past 
which  had  caused  me  so  much  misery. 

Sadly  I  saw  the  day  approach  when  I  was  to  part  from 
my  sister.  I  longed  to  see  my  mother,  and  to  pour  out 
to  her  all  my  sorrows,  but  this  could  not  be.  I  told  my 
sister  to  tell  her  nothing  which  would  grieve  her,  and 
only  to  assure  her  of  my  release  and  my  present  peace  of 
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mind.  Our  brother  had  just  arrived  in  Paris,  where  he 
was  to  enter  a  counting-house.  My  dear  sister  now  left 
for  home,  and  it  was  a  comfort  to  have  him  near  me 
during  my  last  days  in  Paris,  from  which  I  longed  to 
escape,  and  leave  behind  me  the  memory  of  the  painful 
scenes  through  which  I  had  passed. 

As  my  recent  nervous  excitement  wore  away,  symptoms 
of  the  greatest  prostration  began  to  declare  themselves. 
I  lost  flesh  rapidly,  and  strength  still  more  so.  One 
morning,  as  I  was  going  upstairs  to  visit  a  friend,  I  was 
suddenly  obliged  to  sit  down  to  avoid  falling,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  severe  haemorrhage  from  the  lungs.  My 
courage  at  last  gave  way.  My  friends  did  their  best  to 
comfort  me,  though  later  they  confessed  their  conviction 
that  I  was  attacked  with  rapid  consumption.  My  recent 
trials  in  Paris  were  known  to  a  friend  from  home.  She 
often  came  to  see  me,  and  I  told  her  all ;  only  she  did  not 
know  how  poor  I  had  become,  and  my  pride  would  not 
allow  me  to  complain.  But  it  seems  that  with  her  ready 
intuition  she  had  discovered  it,  for  one  day  she  handed 
me  sixty  francs.  "  Take  this,  you  need  it,"  she  said,  "  and 
if  you  want  more,  tell  me.  I  have  more  in  the  bank." 
I  thanked  her,  but  would  not  allow  her  to  take  her  little 
savings  from  the  bank  for  me,  as  I  was  going  to  America, 
and  Heaven  only  knew  when  I  could  repay  her.  Besides, 
I  knew  she  was  an  orphan,  and  not  rich.  The  more  I 
saw  my  scanty  resources  melting  away,  the  more  care- 
fully I  concealed  my  true  position.  I  withdrew  from  my 
friends  and  acquaintances,  and  became  th-e  slave  of  my 
own  reticence.  Weak  and  helpless  as  I  felt,  I  wanted  to 
leave  Paris,  and  I  was  obliged  to  turn  to  strangers   to 
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csirry  out  my  plans.  Perhaps  I  might  still  find  a  friend, 
for  did  not  my  papers  vouch  for  the  truth  of  my  story  ? 
They  bore  the  seal  and  signature  of  the  rnairie  and  the 
court.  Alas !  I  fell  into  the  hands  of  people  who  put  me 
off  with  false  promises,  and,  whilst  expecting  their  help, 
I  sacrificed  the  little  money  I  still  had.  Had  not  my 
health  and  strength  broken  down  when  my  sister  left  me, 
I  might,  with  these  sixty  francs,  and  one  hundred  which 
another  friend  from  home  voluntarily  advanced  me,  have 
ventured  on  a  journey  to  America.  Now,  however,  it 
could  not  be  thought  of.  I  paid  my  board  regularly ;  I 
would  let  no  one  in  the  house  know  of  my  poverty.  Wine 
and  expensive  medicines  had  become  necessary,  and  my 
remaining  napoleons  rapidly  vanished.  Near  my  lodgings 
was  the  celebrated  church  of  Notre  Dame  des  Yictoires, 
where  a  German  clergyman  officiated,  to  whom  I  had  been 
to  confession  at  Easter,  but  whom  I  did  not  otherwise  know. 
I  ascertained  his  residence,  and  mustered  courage  to  call 
on  him.  I  was  favourably  received,  and  felt  encouraged 
to  explain  my  position  to  him,  desiring  him  to  verify  my 
assertions,  and  then,  if  possible,  recommend  my  case  to 
some  philanthropist,  who  would  advance  me  funds  for  my 
voyage  to  America  on  theeecurity  of  some  valuables  which 
I  had.  He  reflected,  then  wrote  to  the  Abbe  B.  of  the 
Madeleine,  remarking  that  the  abb6  was  his  intimate 
friend,  and  that  among  his  parishioners  were  many  rich 
people  who  would  lend  me  assistance.  With  reviving 
hope  I  went  to  the  Abbe  B.,  who  gave  me  every  en- 
couragement, as  a  rich  American  lady,  whom  he  had 
converted,  frequently  placed  large  sums  at  his  disposal 
for  charitable  purposes.     The  next  day  the  abb6  informed 
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me  that  he  would  obtain  the  necessaiy  sum  for  me  against 
secnrity,  but  that  he  was  as  yet  unable  to  return  my 
papers,  as  a  Polish  priest,  to  whom  he  had  communicated 
this  infamous  affair,  wished  to  lay  them  before  Prince 
Czartoryski.  A  long  time  elapsed  before  my  papers  were 
returned,  and  it  is  still  uncertain  for  what  purpose  they 
were  retained.  Week  after  week  I  was  told  to  come  for 
them,  and  every  time  I  was  put  off  and  consoled  with  the 
same  stereotyped  promises.  Finally  I  was  told  that  the 
American  lady  was  very  ill,  and  when  I  begged  the  abbe 
to  give  me  her  name,  he  answered  evasively.  With  tears 
I  told  him  the  wrong  he  had  done  in  pntting  me  off  in 
this  way  for  a  whole  month,  which  obliged  me  to  spend  the 
last  money  I  had.  Twenty  times,  at  least,  he  had  told  me 
to  come  to  the  Madeleine  in  my  weak,  suffering  condition, 
only  to  return  my  papers  at  last  and  to  disappoint  me  about 
the  money.  As  I  waited  in  the  vestry  morning  after 
morning,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  many  things 
which  hitherto  I  had  believed  untrue.  I  saw  many  a  coin 
dropped  into  boxes  placed  there  for  the  pui-pose, 
money  with  which  pious  credulous  Catholics  buy  dis- 
pensations from  fasting,  or  permission  to  go  to  communion 
without  confession. 

"  How  shamefully,"  thought  I,  "  do  the  servants  of  the 
Church  dishonour  religion  I "  Church  "  precepts  "  are  for 
sale ;  the  infallible  faith  is  saleable,  and  fills  the  coffers  of 
avarice  and  selfishness.  There  were  two  boxes  in  the 
vestry,  one  for  the  dispensation  from  butter,  the  other 
for  the  dispensation  from  meat.  I  saw  many  well-dressed 
ladies  and  gentlemen  turning  to  one  or  the  other  of  the 
priests,  who  led  them  to  the  boxes,  which  received  thoii 
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gold  or  silver  pieces,  and  they  were  dispensed  from  their 
fast.  The  money  thus  received  is  said  to  be  spent  for 
good  pm^oses,  and  to  belong  to  the  poor.  Thus,  the  duty 
of  CathoHcs  towards  the  Church  is  exchanged  for  gold  and 
silver,  and  the  money  converted  into  seemingly  charitable 
deeds  to  deceive  the  giver  and  the  poor. 

The  confidence  I  had  placed  in  the  abb6  had  left  me 
much  poorer  in  purse  and  heart,  and  was  besides  the 
cause  of  a  severe  shock.  One  morning,  on  returning  from 
the  vestry,  I  lost  my  purse,  which  so  alarmed  me,  that 
haemorrhage  again  set  in,  and  I  required  many  days  to 
recover.  All  my  funds  were  now  gone,  and  my  position 
became  too  trying  for  my  weak  nerves.  I  had  paid  my 
landlady  that  morning,  and,  too  feeble  to  walk  upstairs 
again,  I  put  my  purse  in  my  pocket,  and  went  out  on  my 
wearisome  errand  to  the  Madeleine.  I  was  disappointed 
as  usual,  and  in  my  overwrought  state  I  hardly  noticed 
the  thunderstorm  which  burst  over  the  city.  I  knelt 
down  for  some  moments  in  the  chapel  Mater  Dolorosa, 
weeping  bitterly.  The  chapel  was  dark  and  gloomy,  and 
I  saw  no  one  there ;  I  heard  nothing  but  the  pealing  of 
the  thunder  and  my  despairing  sobs.  On  my  leaving  the 
church,  a  flash  of  lightning  darted  down  and  curled  round 
the  stone  pillar  of  the  terrace.  I  was  stunned,  and  fell  to 
the  ground.  A  gentleman  assisted  me  to  rise.  "  Are  you 
better  ? "  he  inquired  kindly.  I  thanked  him  and  prepared 
to  leave.  "  You  are  so  very  pale,"  he  continued  ;  "  can 
you  walk  alone  ? "  "  Yes,"  I  said,  and  left  in  a  half- 
conscious  state.  In  the  next  street  I  heard  that  the 
lightning  had  struck  several  places  in  the  neighbourhood. 
When  I  got  to  my  room  I  missed  my  pocket-book.     I  was 
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BO  shocked  at  this,  that  I  raised  my  hands  to  heaven  in 
perfect  despair.  In  this  hour,  believing  myself  lost  and 
forsaken,  how  I  prayed  and  longed  for  death !  This 
seemed  like  the  fulfilment  of  the  mournful  visit  to 
P^re-la-Chaise,  when,  in  sad  foreboding  of  the  future,  I 
wandered  among  the  dead.  Entirely  overcome,  I  threw 
myself  on  my  bed,  for  I  could  not  stand.  I  did  not 
mention  my  loss,  for  what  use  would  it  have  been  ?  The 
recovery  of  my  portemonnaie  in  a  city  like  Paris  was  not  to 
be  thought  of.  After  resting  a  few  hours  I  felt  calmer, 
and  resolved  to  write  to  a  friend  in  the  country.  I  could 
not  bear  to  ask  my  landlady  for  credit,  for  her  possible 
refusal  would  have  pained  me  too  much.  I  had  only  a 
few  German  florins  left,  which  when  changed  would  take 
me  to  my  friend,  to  whom  I  at  once  announced  my  coming. 
As  I  was  walking  sorrowfully  up  and  down  the  room, 
I  suddenly  heard  the  word  "  pocket-book  "  below ;  I  was 
downstairs  in  an  instant.  It  had  been  picked  up  in  the 
Hue  de  la  Paix  by  an  apprentice  of  the  gentleman  who 
now  had  it  in  his  hand,  and  my  receipt  within  for  my  rent 
paid  that  same  morning  had  enabled  him  to  find  me  out 
and  return  it.  I  expressed  to  him  my  joyful  gratitude, 
and  gave  him  four  francs  for  his  honest  apprentice.  There 
is  a  kind,  overruling  Providence  in  all ;  only  eight  months 
ago  I  had  found  a  purse  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  containing 
1000  francs  in  money  and  value,  of  which  I  found  the 
owner,  and  returned  it,  to  his  great  joy  and  gratitude,  and 
now  the  same  pleasure  was  afforded  me  by  a  poor,  honest 
boy.  Although  once  more  relieved  from  immediate  care, 
I  still  determined  to  go  to  my  friend,  to  whom  I  had 
written.     Though  I  had  no  immediate  prospect  of  going  to 
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America,  I  took  my  two  trunks  to  the  Western  Railway, 
which  goes  to  Havre,  and  booked  them  at  a  luggage  office 
called  the  "  consigne,"  and  never  shaU  I  forget  the  day  I 
did  it.  Every  step  was  taken  with  an  excessive  effort,  and 
I  hardly  know  how  I  overcame  my  total  want  of  volition^ 
It  seemed  as  if  some  unseen  power  was  directing  me  in 
order  to  decide  my  fate  in  a  truly  wonderful  manner.  It 
oppressed  me  to  think  that  I  must  become  a  burden  to 
my  friend :  I  could  not  stay  with  my  landlady,  and  what 
was  I  to  do,  ill  and  weary  as  I  was  ?  On  the  following 
day  I  made  my  arrangements  to  leave,  and  walked  to  the 
depot.  On  the  boulevard  my  strength  gave  way.  I  was 
obliged  to  sit  down  and  rest  awhile  on  one  of  the  benches ; 
when  at  last  I  rose  to  go  on,  I  was  so  very  weak  and  so 
perfectly  indifferent  that  I  kept  the  middle  of  the  side- 
walk, and  it  seems  that  I  looked  so  wretched  that  the 
passers-by  gave  way  to  me  right  and  left.  At  the  depot, 
I  was  directed  to  the  office  of  the  "chef  de  l'6quipage" 
for  the  storing  of  my  trunks.  The  distance  through  the 
immense  building  to  his  room  seemed  endless,  and  at 
the  foot  of  a  long  staircase  my  courage  and  strength 
again  failed  me ;  I  looked  up  at  the  high  flight  of  stairs, 
and  down  at  the  long  corridors,  and  I  shrank  from  meeting 
so  many  people.  One  more  look  at  the  stairs,  and  I  turned 
and  walked  slowly  out  of  the  building  into  the  Hue  St. 
Lazare,  without  knowing  where  I  was  going  or  what  I  was 
doing.  I  attempted  to  cross  the  street,  and  suddenly  I 
heard  loud  cries  from  aU  sides :  in  another  moment  I  felt 
myself  borne  away  by  the  strong  arms  of  a  sergeant  de 
ville  and  pigged  on  the  sidewalk.  Had  the  driver  of  the 
carriage  seen  me  a  moment  later,  his  horses  would  have 
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passed  over  me.  As  it  was,  they  dragged  me  from  mider 
the  heads  of  the  rearing  horses.  This  incident  restored 
nae  to  consciousness ;  but  my  embarrassment  was  greater 
than  my  fright,  and  I  was  hardly  able  to  say,  when  asked, 
where  I  wished  to  go,  but  remarking  the  looks  of  pity 
and  curiosity  at  my  bewildered  silence,  I  turned  away 
and  walked  back  to  the  railway  depot.  This  time  I  went 
directly  to  the  stairs,  and  roused  to  a  nervous  effort  by 
my  recent  fright,  I  ascended  without  much  diflBculty. 
After  threading  an  interminable  corridor,  a  sign  at  last 
•pointed  out  the  head  inspector's  office.  I  entered,  and  a 
middle-aged  gentleman  came  forward  to  meet  me.  He 
looked  at  me  for  a  moment,  and  then  asked  if  he  had 
not  seen  me  a  year  before  in  the  American  department  of 
the  Exhibition.  I  did  not  remember  having  seen  him,  but 
he  explained  that  all  the  freight  bills  from  America  had 
to  pass  through  his  office,  and  that  having  had  frequent 
intercourse  with  Commissioner  Beckwith,  he  had  seen  me 
in  the  department  and  heard  of  me  from  others.  I  was 
glad  to  meet  some  one  who  knew  of  me  at  least ;  at  the 
same  time  the  mention  of  the  Exhibition  recalled  the 
favours  and  kindness  I  had  received  in  my  department, 
and  I  could  not  help  feeling  the  painful  contrast  between 
my  position  then  and  now.  The  gentleman  perceived  my 
depression,  inquired  into  the  cause,  and  urged  me  to  tell 
him  in  what  way  he  could  serve  me.  I  briefly  related 
the  events  of  the  past  few  months  up  to  the  time  of  my 
entering  his  office.  "  What  are  your  wishes,  your  plans  for 
the  future  ? "  he  asked  most  kindly.  "  If  it  is  in  my  power 
to  help  you,  I  will  do  so."  I  mentioned  my  wish  to  go  to 
America.     "  Let  me  introduce  you  to  a  friend  of  mine, 
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the  director  of  the  railway  company ;  I  think  he  can  help 
you."  I  thanked  him ;  he  left  the  room,  and  soon 
returned  with  a  venerable  old  gentleman,  to  whom  he 
introduced  me  with  the  remark  that  his  friend  was  informed 
of  my  case  and  wishes.  The  old  gentleman  asked  no 
more  questions,  but  in  a  kind,  reassuring  way  promised  to 
use  his  influence  in  my  behaK  to  secure  me  a  free  passage 
to  America.  "  But  can  you  travel  ? "  inquired  the  inspec- 
tor. "  Do  you  not  require  rest  and  care  ? "  "  It  is  my 
most  earnest  wish  to  leave  Paris,"  I  replied,  "  because  I 
can  never  recover  here."  A  ticket  to  Havre  was  offered 
me  for  the  following  day,  with  the  promise  of  a  first-class 
passage  to  America,  which  would  be  procured  from  the 
Transatlantic  Company,  and  sent  after  me.  The  old 
gentleman  recommended  me  to  take  care  of  my  health,. 
and  begged  me  to  leave  all  further  arrangements  to  him. 
I  hardly  knew  how  to  express  my  thanks,  and  wept  for 
joy  at  this  unexpected  kindness.  The  inspector  inquired 
whether  I  intended  to  return  to  my  old  lodgings ;  if  so, 
his  wife  and  family  physician  would  call  upon  me.  He 
begged  me  if  I  had  a  wish  of  any  kind  to  mention  it 
unhesitatingly  to  his  wife.  He  himself  would  attend  to 
my  luggage,  which  would  also  pass  free  to  Havre.  He  then 
escorted  me  down  the  long  stairs  to  the  entrance,  and 
called  a  hackney  carriage,  for  which  he  paid  the  fare, 
assuring  me  again  that  his  wife  would  call,  and  that  I 
should  see  him  the  following  day. 

I  had  not  been  long  in  my  room  when  Madame  D.  and 
Dr.  L.  were  announced.  The  lady  was  ease  and  kindness 
itself,  and  greatly  relieved  me  from  my  natural  feeling  of 
obligation.     She  spoke  as  though  she  had  known  me  for 
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years,  and  provided  for  my  long  journey  in  a  most 
generous  manner.  The  doctor  prescribed  searbathing 
and  cod-liver  oil,  a  luxury  which  had  long  been  too 
expensive  for  my  slender  resources.  After  having  over- 
Tvhelmed  me  with  kindness,  the  doctor  and  the  good  lady 
left  me  with  best  wishes  for  my  welfare  here  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ocean.  This  day  had  brought  me  so 
much  mental  relief  that  the  effect  proved  favourable  to 
my  physical  condition.  That  night  when  I  said  my 
prayers  I  no  longer  begged  God  to  let  me  die.  I  felt 
He  intended  that  I  should  live,  and  I  was  quite  reconciled 
to  what  seemed  an  intolerable  burden  a  few  hours  before. 
I  could  now  go  forth  and  admire  His  beautiful,  glorious 
world.  To  be  sure  my  friends  whispered  that  I  was 
wasting  away  to  a  shadow,  but  it  was  only  talk,  for  my 
biother  told  me  that  I  was  looking  remarkably  well, 
though  he  turned  away  to  hide  his  tears  whilst  saying  it. 
However  much  I  tried  to  reason  myself  into  it,  1  could 
not  quite  believe  myself  to  be  well.  In  the  evening  I 
packed  my  trunks,  and  accompanied  my  brother  to  the 
Palais  Koyal.  But  the  exertion  and  excitement  had  been 
too  much  for  me,  and  I  returned  to  my  room  so  ill  that  I 
feared  my  next  day's  projected  journey  would  have  to  be 
postponed.  After  a  tolerable  night,  I  found  myself  able 
to  rise,  and  directed  my  steps  to  the  Chemin  de  fer  du 
Havre.  I  found  the  inspector  there;  the  director  soon 
appeared  and  handed  me  my. pass,  and  both  these  gentle- 
men conducted  me  to  a  first-class  carriage.  I  thanked 
them  with  all  my  heart  for  their  kindness.  As  the  train 
moved  away,  and  I  left  Paris  behind  me,  I  could  think  of 
nothing  but  the  benevolence  of  these  two  men,  whose 
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generosity  had  once  more  lifted  me  from  misery  to  hope 
and  activity. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  1868, 1  arrived  at  Havre ;  the 
letter  of  introduction  I  had  was  to  the  Director  of  the 
Industrial  Fair,  then  being  held  at  Havre,  but  he  had, 
unfortunately,  just  left  for  London.  This  renewed  my 
anxiety ;  yet  how  could  I  hope  to  leap  at  one  bound  from 
the  depths  of  misery  to  freedom  from  care  ?  My  means 
were  small,  and  the  state  of  my  health  rendered  it 
uncertain  when  I  should  be  able  to  leave  France.  That 
a  free  passage  would  be  secured  to  me  I  did  not  doubt, 
although  to  obtain  it  was  the  rarest  of  favours.  I  was 
not  exactly  discouraged  at  being  unable  to  deliver  my 
letter  of  introduction,  but  it  obliged  me  to  go  to  an  hotel, 
and  this  I  disliked  exceedingly.  I  inquired  for  and  was 
shown  to  one  of  the  best,  the  landlady  of  which  was  a 
German.  In  order  not  to  be  taken  for  an  adventuress, 
I  resolved  to  teU  her  openly  why  and  how  I  came  to 
Havre.  Leaving  my  little  trunk  at  the  station,  I  drove 
to  the  hotel.  I  asked  to  see  Madame  N.,  and  was  shown 
into  her  office.  I  found  her  willing  to  listen  to  me,  and 
my  story  was  favourably  received.  I  did  not  conceal 
that  I  was  not  able  to  Hve  at  an  hotel,  and  begged  Madame 
N.  to  recommend  me  to  a  quiet  family  where  I  could  stay 
until  my  departure.  She  promised  to  do  so,  and  also  to 
give  me  employment  during  my  stay.  Madame  N.  kept 
her  promise,  and  I  am  indebted  to  her  for  much  sympathy 
and  kindness.  She  invited  me  to  dine  with  her,  which  I 
accepted.  While  we  were  still  at  table,  a  tall  lady, 
dressed  in  black,  whom  I  had  noticed  in  the  office,  and  had 
taken  for  an  Englishwoman,  joined  us.     She  introduced 
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herself  as  Madame  Z.,  and  told  me  that  my  name  was 
quite  familiar  to  her  through  De  L.,  whom  she  knew 
well,  and  she  had  much  to  say.  After  dinner,  when 
Madame  N.  had  left  us,  this  woman,  who  was  a  link  in 
the  dreadful  chain  of  events,  the  last  chapter  of  which  I 
thought  closed  for  ever,  related  to  me  the  sequel  of  the 
disgrace  and  villainy  from  which  I  had  just  escaped,  and 
in  which  she  had  borne  a  prominent  part.  "  How  won- 
derful it  is  to  meet  you,"  she  said,  "  after  hearing  so 
much  about  you  1  you  are  thoroughly  hated  and  feared 
by  the  band  of  Poles  to  which  De  L.  belongs,  and  you 
were  only  wanted  to  assist  in  circulating  their  counterfeit 
money ;  had  you  married  De  L.  you  would  have  been 
obliged  to  submit  to  it."  She  further  told  me  that  she 
had  just  served  a  term  of  a  few  months  in  prison  in 
Rouen  for  having  aided  her  husband  in  a  similar  under- 
taking ;  he,  too,  was  imprisoned,  but  had  not  served  his 
time  out.  She  was  detected,  after  having  carried,  hidden 
in  a  footstool,  a  quantity  of  counterfeit  money  across  the 
Polish  frontier,  where  it  was  to  buy  arms  and  ammunition 
for  a  new  insurrection  in  Poland.  All  the  others  impli- 
cated in  that  affair  were  also  imprisoned  ;  even  the  priest 
who  had  collected  one  hundred  thousand  francs  in 
America  for  the  erection  of  a  chapel  had  also  been 
recently  arrested  in  this  very  hotel,  when  he  landed  on 
his  way  to  Switzerland.  He  had,  she  said,  given  her  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  enable  her  to  live  while  her  hus- 
band was  in  prison ;  judging  from  her  appearance,  she 
was  in  want  of  nothing.  She  wound  up  by  saying  she 
had  married  her  husband  for  love ;  that,  as  a  wife,  she 
would  never  sever  her  interests  from  those  of  her  husband, 
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and  that  the  Polish  priest  had  given  her  absolution  for 
all  the  wrongs  she  had  committed.  How  I  feared  and 
shunned  this  woman !  I  had  hoped  to  escape  every  trace 
of  these  hateful  associations  into  which  I  had  so  inno- 
cently been  betrayed,  and  it  seemed  as  though  they  were 
to  revive  at  every  step.  At  last  Madame  N.  came  for  me 
and  took  me  to  a  pleasant  little  house  close  by ;  the 
owner  placed  a  neat  room  at  my  disposal,  which  I  was  to 
occupy  longer  than  I  imagined.  In  my  landlady  I  found 
a  sweet,  motherly  woman,  who  exercised  a  great  influence 
over  me,  and  whose  tender  nursing  during  my  continued 
ill-health  I  shall  ever  bear  in  grateful  remembrance.  I 
was  fortunate  in  having  secured  such  a  landlady,  for  that 
night  I  fell  ill,  and  did  not  leave  my  bed  for  many  days. 
In  a  short  time  my  remaining  strength  was  so  reduced 
that  I  became  perfectly  helpless,  and  my  recovery  was 
very  slow.  My  landlady  was  full  of  devotedness,  and  the 
consciousness  of  having  become  a  burden  to  her  from  the 
outset  troubled  me  exceedingly.  She  would  not  listen  to 
my  regret,  jokingly  chided  me,  and  begged  me  not  to  feel 
unhappy  about  it ;  that  she  looked  upon  me  as  her  chUd, 
and  was  very  fond  of  me.  I  had  written  to  the  two  gen- 
tlemen in  Paris  who  were  so  well  disposed  towards  me  ; 
the  tone  of  my  letter  must  have  betrayed  my  depressed 
spirits.  I  still  keep  the  kind  letters  I  received  from  them 
at  Havre,  and  later  in  more  distant  lands.  I  shall  always 
remember,  with  the  deepest  gratitude,  these  noble,  gener- 
ous men. 

I  had  not  long  to  wait  for  a  communication  from  the 
director  of  the  Western  Eailway.  He  informed  me 
that  I  had  a  free   first-class  berth  in  the  steamer  Yille 
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de  Pa/ris^  and  that  the  agent  of  the  Transatlantic  Com- 
pany had  received  instructions  to  that  effect.  Accompany- 
ing this  letter  was  a  cheque  for  ninety  francs  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  restaurant  on  board,  which  is  independent 
of  the  company ;  the  letter  closed  with  wishes  for  my  wel- 
f ar8.  My  feeble  condition  did  not  allow  me  to  leave  on 
the  VUle  de  Paris.  My  pass  was,  however,  good  for  one 
year.  From  week  to  week  my  departure  was  deferred. 
Ab  sea-bathing  disagreed  with  me,  I  had  to  content  myself 
with  the  sea-breeze,  watch  the  waves,  and  listen  to  the 
roaring  of  the  surf.  A  little  band  of  musicians  played  on 
the  beach  every  morning.  I  liked  to  listen  to  their  sweet 
melodies,  and  gladly  threw  my  mite  into  the  poor  player's 
cap,  he  seemed  so  full  of  Kf e,  and  so  happy  I  I,  too, 
wanted  to  throw  off  all  grief  at  the  sweet  sound  of  the 
harp ;  I  wanted  to  jest  and  sing  and  be  happy,  like  that 
poor  player  I 

Ich  wiU  nun  nimmer  klagen, 
Will  lassen  alles  Leid ; 
Will  alles  gem  ertragen, 
Mit  stiller  Heiterkeit, 

Die  Freuden  will  icli  nimmer. 
Die  mir  der  Herif  verwehrt ; 
Die  Leiden,  will  icli  immer. 
Die  mir  mein  Gott  bescheert. 

Nur  Lied  sei  meine  Klage, 
Mein  Leid  sei  Harfenspiel ; 
So  will  bei  Nacht  und  Tage, 
Ich  singen  und  liarf  en  vieL 

So  will  ich  harf  en  und  singen 
Von  tiefem  Leid  und  Schmerz, 
Bis  ab  die  Saiten  springen 
Und  stille  steht  mein  Herz* 

It  was  only  a  week  before  my  departure  that  I  was  well 
enough  to  do  needlework  for  Madame  N.,  which  consider- 
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ably  lessened  my  bill,  as  I  received  my  meals  from  the 
hotel.  I  succeeded  in  making  two  splendid  silk  dresses, 
this  being  the  first  work  of  the  kind  I  had  ever  under- 
taken for  others.  In  going  to  and  from  the  hotel,  I  tried 
to  avoid  the  Englishwoman  who  had  so  suddenly  accosted 
me  with  her  horrid  revelations  touching  the  Polish  coun- 
terfeiters, and  as  I  worked  in  Madame  N.'s  room,  I  hoped 
to  escape  her  altogether.  By  some  means  or  other  she 
discovered  my  daily  visit  to  the  hotel,  and  one  forenoon 
she  entered  the  apartment  with  a  letter  from  the  priest, 
who  with  the  one  hundred  thousand  francs  he  had  col- 
lected  in  America  had  fled  to  Switzerland,  and  with  whom 
she  corresponded,  in  order,  as  she  said,  to  draw  her 
supplies.  This  time  I  indignantly  refused  to  Hsten  to 
her,  and  informed  Madame  N.  that  this  woman  was  an 
accomplice  of  the  priest  previously  arrested  at  her  hotel. 
After  that  I  was  rid  of  my  persecutor,  but  Madame  ^NT.,  a 
strict  Catholic,  informed  her  confessor  of  all  I  told  her. 
The  reverend  gentleman  took  occasion,  when  next  I  went 
to  confession,  to  upbraid  me  for  my  conduct.  He  told 
me,  among  other  things,  that  as  a  Catholic  it  was  my 
duty  to  conceal  the  truth,  if  telling  it  dishonoured  a  ser- 
vant of  God,  and  that  I  ought  to  have  known  as  much.  I 
repHed  that  I  considered  it  far  better  for  a  servant  of  God 
not  to  dishonour  himself,  and  that  if  he  thought  it  right 
to  conceal  the  truth  and  protect  fraud,  we  could  not  agree, 
because  my  conscience  regarded  it  as  a  sin,  and  refused  to 
commit  it.  Upon  this  he  refused  to  give  me  absolution, 
as  unworthy  of  it.  I  was  perfectly  satisfied,  and  left  the 
confessional. 

After  paying  the  doctor  for  my  medicine,   and  some 
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indispensable  trifles,  I  was  obliged  to  draw  upon  the  ninety 
francs  sent  me  by  my  kind  friends  in  Paris  to .  pay  the 
steamer's  restaurant.  My  treasure  had  dwindled  down  to 
fifty  francs,  and  ten  francs  were  still  due  for  rent.  I  was 
once  more  in  great  embarrassment,  and,  as  usual,  unwilling 
to  speak  of  it.  I  called  on  the  agent  to  inquire  whether 
it  was  necessary  to  prepay  the  whole  eighty  francs,  or  if 
it  could  be  paid  on  my  arrival  in  New  York.  He  told  me 
that  prepayment  was  always  required,  but  that  if  I  wished, 
he  would  see  the  caterer,  who  would  no  doubt  agree  to 
take  one-half  before  leaving  Havre,  and  the  other  half  on 
our  arrival  in  New  York.     This  arrangement  was  made. 

Up  to  this  time  I  had  avoided  all  complaints  to  my 
friends  in  New  York,  and  now  I  saw  before  me  the  neces- 
sity of  applying  to  them  as  soon  as  I  should  arrive ;  but 
for  the  present  it  was  a  comfort  to  think  that  neither 
Madame  N.  nor  my  landlady  knew  how  poor  I  was.  Under 
these  brilliant  auspices  the  13th  of  August  approached ; 
not  only  the  day  of  my  departure  for  America,  but  also 
for  my  journey  round  the  world.  I  had  taken  leave  of 
Madame  N.,  and  was  busy  about  my  room,  packing  the 
last  odds  and  ends.  I  took  out  my  purse  to  give  my 
landlady  the  last  ten  francs  of  rent,  at  which  very  proper 
act  she  burst  into  tears.  She  could  not  accept  it,  she 
said;  I  must  not  be  angry,  but  she  thought  she  noticed 
that  my  means  were  not  large,  otherwise  I  would  not  have 
kept  so  steadily  at  my  needle  for  the  past  week  in  my 
feeble  state.  She  could  never  forgive  herseK,  she  added, 
if  she  took  this  money,  of  which  perhaps  I  stood  in  great 
need.  I  was  silent,  and  flung  my  arms  around  the  neck 
of  my  motherly  friend  aud  cried  bitterly.     We  took  the 
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most  tender  leave  of  one  another,  and  she  accompanied  me 
to  the  steamer,  where  we  met  the  agent  superintending 
the  carriage  of  my  two  large  trunks.  I  offered  to  pay  the 
man  who  brought  them,  but  to  my  surprise  he  refused  the 
fee.  He  said  he  had  been  paid  at  the  oflSice,  and  his  direc- 
tions were  not  to  charge  for  storage,  and  to  deliver  the 
trunks  free  on  board  the  steamer.  This  delicate  considera- 
tion for  my  straitened  circumstances  moved  me  deeply. 
My  friend  urged  me  to  accept  twenty  francs  which  she  had 
with  her,  but  I  refused,  and  as  she  persisted,  I  slipped  the 
money  back  into  her  purse.  The  agent  who  had  left  us 
now  came  up  again  to  take  leave.  "  Miss  W.,"  he  said, 
"  you  must  forget  the  bitter  hours  you  have  passed  in 
France,  and  look  forward  with  a  light  heart  »to  the  future, 
which,  I  hope,  will  be  a  happy  one  for  you."  My  kind 
landlady  wished  me  God's  blessing,  and  I  parted  with  a 
tender  f arewelL 
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CHAPTER   II. 

Out  of  consideration  for  my  deKcate  health,  I  was  assigned 
a  charming  little  state-room  for  myself,  leading  out  of  the 
ladies'  saloon.  The  steward  showed  me  to  it,  and  a  queen 
might  have  been  satisfied  with  it.  The  Pereire  was 
ready  for  sea,  the  bell  was  rung  the  last  time,  and  three 
shots  gave  the  signal  to  start.  I  stood  on  the  deck  in  a 
sort  of  trance.  My  heart  leaped  towards  my  mother  in 
my  distant  home,  and  I  embraced  her  in  spirit.  "O 
God,  let  me  see  her  once  more  in  this  life  I  "  was  my  last 
wish,  my  last  prayer  on  the  shores  of  Europe.  The 
steamer  left  the  harbour ;  one  more  look  at  the  mainland 
towards  my  home.  The  lighthouse  is  thronged  with  peo- 
ple watching  the  departure  of  the  Pereire. 

The  details  of  my  sea-sickness  I  need  not  dwell  upon. 
We  were  to  leave  the  Channel  on  the  following  day,  and 
thence  to  reach  the  ocean.  The  evening  sky  was  magnifi- 
cent. Venus,  Mars,  and  Jupiter  shone  resplendent  among 
thousands  of  other  stars,  great  and  small.  At  eight  o'clock 
tea  was  served,  but  I  had  to  leave  the  table  and  swell  the 
list  of  involuntary  absentees.  At  eleven  o'clock  on  the 
14th  of  August  we  arrived  at  Brest.     There  were  many 
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oien-of-war  in  the  harbour,  and  right  before  us  lay  La 
Grande  Bretagne^  the  largest  frigatie  of  the  French  navy, 
and  not  far  from  it  the  admiral's  flag-ship.  The  day- 
passed  tolerably ;  food  had  no  relish,  and  I  limped  about  to 
visit  the  town.  Sunday,  the  15th  of  August,  was  Napoleon's 
birthday,  and  every  man-of-war  fired  a  salute  of  one  hun- 
dred and  one  guns.  Some  of  the  French  passengers 
assembled  in  the  saloon,  and  calling  for  champagne,  shouted 
"  Vive  Vempereur  !  "  "  Yive  la  republiqiie  !  "  At  three 
o'clock  the  next  day  we  left  Brest  and  were  soon  on  the 
high  sea.  On  the  third  day,  by  going  on  deck  and  staying 
there,  I  got  rid  of  my  sea-sickness.  The  old  gentleman 
whose  advice  I  followed  in  this  matter  was  Dr.  Huttner, 
a  veteran  of  eighty-one,  and  formerly  a  most  intimate 
friend  of  Lafayette,  having  been  his  companion  in  battle. 
He  was  a  man  of  rare  wisdom  and  attainments.  He  related 
many  episodes  of  his  own  life,  which  seemed  quite  provi- 
dential. His  conversations  were  very  instructive,  and 
gave  me  a  broader  view  of  the  world  and  life.  Now  and 
then,  when  left  to  myself,  home-sickness  crept  over  me, 
and  the  ocean  spread  out  before  me  gave  rise  to  deep,  sad 
reflections.  Is  not  the  ocean  in  its  repose,  or  when  tossed 
by  a  storm,  a  faithful  picture  of  human  life  —  a  picture  of 
my  own  ?  The  sweet  recollections  of  my  childhood,  on 
the  beautiful  shores  of  the  Kliine,  what  a  contrast  between 
now  and  then !  I  went  back  a  child  to  my  brooklet  in  the 
narrow  valley,  and  filled  my  basket  with  wrangling  crabs, 
which  I  gleefully  brought  to  my  mother ;  and  I  sadly 
looked  back  to  the  time  when  I  gathered  evergreens  and 
flowers  to  make  wreaths  for  thie  graves  of  my  little  brothers, 
and  often   a  nosegay  for  the  Mater  Dolorosa,  in  the 
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neigliboiirmg  shrine.  It  seemed  to  me  then  that  the 
Blessed  Virgin  looked  benignly  down  upon  me,  and  de- 
lighted I  went  my  way. 

I  left  home  like  my  brooklet,  which,  youthful  and  un- 
warned, leaves  its  native  valley  to  enter  upon  unknown 
paths  with  the  green  water  of  the  Rhine,  sharing  the 
course  of  the  stream  in  storm  and  sunshine  along  many  a 
rugged  rock.  The  child  of  the  valley,  my  dear  playmate, 
hastens  onward  like  myself  !  In  the  arms  of  the  Rhine 
it  plunges  into  the  sea,  and  now  it  seems  my  brooklet  is 
following  me  to  the  shores  of  an  unknown  land,  and  I  am 
no  longer  alone ! 

On  the  evening  of  the  16th  the  barometer  indicated  a 
heavy  storm,  which  was  soon  upon  us,  and  did  the  usual 
amount  of  damage  on  board.  As  for  myself,  I  did  not  for 
some  considerable  time  know  in  precisely  what  part  of  my 
stateroom  I  was  going  to  be  the  next  moment.  The 
Pereire  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  first-rate  sailer,  but 
she  is  not  made  for  a  heavy  sea,  as  shown  in  a  later  trip. 
On  the  18th  I  went  on  deck.  The  wind  had  fallen,  but 
the  sea  ran  mountains  high.  I  was  4;old  that  my  veteran 
friend  had  asked  for  me  several  times  during  the  day, 
and  I  was  scarcely  seated  when  he  appeared,  and  we 
chatted  delightfully  till  evening.  Later  we  saw  a  magni- 
ficent Aurora  Borealis.  The  19th  was  fine  and  warm,  and 
we  passed  the  Devil's  Cave,  a  very  deep  part  of  the 
Atlantic. 

On  the  20th  a  saloon  passenger  died,  a  young  American  ; 
and  his  corpse,  wrapped  in  sail  cloth,  was  laid  in  one  of 
the  boats  until  evening,  when  it  was  placed  in  alcohol. 
He  had  been  abroad  in  the  hope  of  shaking  oflE  phthisis  ; 
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his  recovery  being  out  of  the  question,  he  wished  to  die 
at  home.  He  had  come  aboard  at  Brest  on  Saturday,  and 
on  Tuesday  he  was  dead.  His  father  and  brother  mourn- 
fully sat  near  the  boat  to  watch  his  remains.  We  ap- 
proached Newfoundland,  and  were  enveloped  in  a  thick 
fog ;  the  whistle  was  sounded  every  three  minutes  for 
twenty-four  hours,  then  the  weather  cleared  until  the  23d. 
When  not  far  from  port  another  thick  fog  set  in,  and  the 
dreadful  whistle  was  heard  again  ;  the  sea  was,  fortunately, 
very  calm.  The  24th  was  a  glorious  day,  and  all  prepa- 
rations were  made  to  land.  The  more  we  neared  the 
shore,  the  more  the  ocean  lost  its  deep  blue  colour.  We 
now  saw  the  first  seagulls,  and  were  as  much  surprised, 
after  the  monotonous  voyage,  as  though  we  beheld  a  bird 
for  the  first  time  in  our  lives. 

My  joy  at  being  so  near  land  was,  after  all,  only  partial ; 
many  fears  and  possible  deceptions,  as  well  as  the  con- 
sdousness  of  my  poverty,  checked  every  joyful  feeling 
within  me.  I  still  had  to  pay  the  caterer  forty  francs, 
and  they  might  be  demanded  before  I  left  the  steamer. 
During  the  whole  voyage  I  had  studiously  avoided  com- 
municating this  irksome  and  oppressive  state  of  affairs  to 
any  one,  and  now  too,  as  the  last  hour  of  the  voyage  was 
at  hand,  I  felt  ashamed  to  ask  the  caterer  how  he  intended 
to  treat  me  in  the  matter.  The  ten  francs  in  gold  with 
which  I  wanted  to  pay  my  rent  in  Havre,  and  which  my 
good  landlady  had  returned  to  me,  and  the  two  and  a  half 
franc  piece  for  the  carriage  of  my  luggage,  which  the 
railway  porter  had  refused,  comprised  the  whole  of  my 
resources.  As  a  saloon  passenger  I  could  not  offer  the 
steward  less  than  five  francs — a  poor  gratuity  even  then 
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I  thought — and  I  would  wilUngly  have  given  more,  but 
it  was  better  than  nothing. 

I  had  confided  the  story  of  my  hf e  and  the  reasons  of 
my  voyage  to  America  to  the  old  gentleman  before  men- 
tioned, but  I  was  ashamed  to  acknowledge,  even  to  him, 
my  absolute  poverty.  Only  twelve  and  a  half  francs  in 
my  purse,  out  of  which,  when  the  steward  had  received 
his  five,  I  should  have  seven  and  a  half ;  and  one  hundred 
and  sixty  francs  owing  in  Paris,  forty  to  the  caterer  of 
the  steamer  Pereire  —  it  really  made  me  shudder  and 
turn  giddy  when  I  thought  of  it.  Fortunately  I  felt  so 
surprisingly  changed  and  strengthened  by  the  ten  days' 
voyage,  that  I  was  complimented  on  all  hands  at  my  great 
progress  towards  recovery  during  the  voyage;  and  I 
must  candidly  avow  that  the  sea  air  was  so  beneficial  to 
me,  that  in  the  last  seven  days  which  I  spent  on  deck, 
I  did  not  at  any  time  succeed  in  satisfying  my  appetite. 
Even  whilst  1  sat  at  table,  and  breathed  the  quickening 
sea  breeze  through  the  open  windows,  my  appetite  was 
continually  performing  a  crescendo  movement.  I  had  every 
reason  to  be  ashamed  before  my  table  companions,  but  I 
had  no  time,  and,  to  my  consolation,  I  found  that  in  these 
encounters  they  were  equally  brave,  and  fully  as  successful 
as  myself.  The  paleness  had  gone  from  my  face,  and 
I  no  longer  heard  any  one  gently  whisper  behind  me, 
"  She  is  certainly  in  a  consumption  ! "  I  no  longer  tottered 
and  crept  feebly  along,  but  was  as  lithe  as  a  hare ;  and  as 
my  wardrobe  was  of  excellent  quality,  the  keenest  observer 
would  never  have  discovered  in  me  a  "Miss  Poverty." 
I  looked  as^  steadily  and  hopefully  along  the  well-appointed 
table  d'hdte  as  though  I  were  mistress  of  millions.     But 
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now  when  1  thought  of  my  poor,  lean  purse,  and  my 
frightful  debt  of  forty  francs  to  the  caterer,  my  heart 
sank  within  me,  and  I  felt  a  sudden  flush  all  over. 
Usually,  too,  the  burning  reflection  succeeded — one 
hundred  and  sixty  francs  owing  in  Paris!  I  then  in- 
voluntarily closed  my  eyes,  so  that  no  one  might  read 
therein  at  what  a  very  low  ebb  my  flnances  stood.  My 
friend,  the  veteran,  told  me  that  he  was  going  with  Mr.  H. 
to  a  boarding-house,  and  invited  me  to  join  the  party,  but 
this  I  could  not  and  dared  not  do ;  for  in  that  case  I 
should  have  had  to  tell  the  worthy  old  gentleman  that  I 
was  poor,  and  I  did  not  wish  to  thrust  my  need  upon  him. 
His  friends,  too,  lived  in  too  expensive  a  style  for  me,  so 
that. I  felt  compelled  to  sever  myself  from  them.  Dr.  H. 
gave  me  an  address,  and  a  few  words  of  recommendation 
to  the  wife  of  a  friend ;  but  a  German  merchant  of  New 
Orleans,  who  had  come  from  Havre  with  his  sister  and 
brother,  and  had  been  much  in  the  company  of  the  veteran, 
proposed  to  me  to  remain  with  them,  and  go  to  the 
Hotel  F.  This  I  decided  to  do,  and  on  my  arrival  there 
to  disclose  my  circumstances  at  once  to  the  proprietor  or 
landlady,  and  ask  for  employment.  Before  the  steamer 
had  cast  anchor  we  were  informed  that  the  trunks  had 
been  brought  on  deck  to  be  claimed.  I  received  this 
announcement  with  a  sinking  heart,  and  wished  all  my 
acquaintance  away,  so  that  none  of  them  might  witness 
the  fact,  in  case  a  trunk  were  detained  as  security  for  my 
debt.  For  the  moment  it  seemed  most  advisable  to  me 
voluntarily  to  place  my  two  larger  trunks  at  the  disposal 
of  the  commissaire  of  the  vessel,  and  to  keep  only  a 
smaller   one   containing  the   most  indispensable  of  my 
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effects.  But  I  could  not  find  him :  on  the  lower  deck  all 
the  passengers  were  busy  claiming  their  luggage,  and  as 
I  feared  that  I  might  be  informed,  in  presence  of  others, 
that  my  Inggage  was  being  held  as  security  for  my  debt, 
I  ;vvent  on  to  the  upper  deck.  We  had  now  reached  the 
landing-place,  and  the  Pereire  lay  at  anchor.  The 
splendid  harbour  of  New  York,  running  eight  miles  south- 
ward of  the  city,  with  a  circumference  of  twenty-five  miles, 
has  charms  enough  to  rivet  the  attention  of  the  stranger ; 
but  its  splendid  shore  scenery,  as  well  as  the  bustling 
steamers  around,  awakened  in  me,  for  the  time,  not  the 
least  interest.  Deeply  depressed  by  my  present  helpless 
position,  I  could  not  help  brooding  over  the  Fate-deciding 
events  which,  despite  the  dreams  of  my  youth  and  my 
love  for  home,  had  led  me  hither.  The  wide  ocean  now 
lay  between  me  and  my  dear  mother ;  I  was  now  severed 
from  everything  which  I  prized  and  loved  on  earth ;  I  felt 
so  sad  and  so  strange,  it  seemed  to  me  as  though  every- 
thing that  I  cherished  here  below  was  lost  to  me  for  ever. 
I  had  barely  seen  the  New  World,  and  I  was  already 
suffering  the  first  agony  of  too  wide  a  separation.  My 
poor  heart  would  not  follow  me ;  it  was  still  far  away  in 
the  Old  World,  in  the  dear,  lovely  valley  on  the  Khine, 
where,  not  dreaming  of  the  new,*  distant  world,  my 
mother's  heart  offered  me  a  universe. 

I  was  aroused  from  these  painful  reveries  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  gentleman,  whom,  to  my  surprise,  I  recognised 
as  the  caterer,  who  asked  for  the  outstanding  forty  francs 
due  to  the  ship's  restaurant.  I  told  him,  trenibling  and 
stammering,  that  I  would  place  at  his  disposal  ten  times 
that  sum  in  effects,  but  that,  unfortunately,  it  was  utterly 
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impossible  for  me  to  pay  him  that  smn  in  money.  The 
caterer  was  not  a  man  of  fine  feeling.  He  answered  me 
roughly  by  requesting  to  have  the  proffered  effects  as 
security,  and  at  once.  I  replied,  weeping,  "  Certainly ;  I 
will  hand  over  to  you  my  trunks  for  that  sum,  but  hope, 
in  a  very  short  time,  to  be  able  again  to  take  possession 
of  them."  On  the  way  to  the  office  of  the  commissairej  the 
old  gentleman,  Dr.  H.,  met  us,  and  astonished  to  see  me 
crying,  pressed  me  for  the  reason.  I  could  not  answer 
his  question,  but  the  caterer  informed  him  of  my  dilemma, 
and  that,  for  want  of  the  above-mentioned  sum,  I  had  to 
leave  my  trunks  behind.  My  friend  looked  reproachfully 
at  me,  and  said,  "But,  Miss,  why  did  you  conceal  this 
from  me  ?  "  I  told  him  honestly  that  I  was  ashamed  to  tell 
him.  Dr.  H.  opened  his  purse ;  but  as  his  friend  waa 
charged  with  settling  all  his  bills,  he  never  carried  much 
money  about  with  him,  and  he  had  only  eight  francs  in 
his  purse,  which  he  had  left  when  leaving  Paris.  He 
begged  me  to  take  them,  and  asked  the  caterer  to  wait  a 
few  minutes,  saying  that  he  would  look  for  his  friend. 
In  the  fearful  crush  of  people,  however,  he  was  unable  to 
find  him,  but  I  saw  him  greet  an  old  man,  with  whom 
he  came  to  me,  and  whom  he  introduced  as  Captain 
Johnson,  custom-house  inspector.  This  gentleman  paid 
the  caterer  thirteen  dollars  in  paper  money,  and  said 
kindly  to  me :  "  Don't  feel  miserable,  my  dear  lady,  you 
will  be  all  right  by-and-by."  Hereupon  he  offered  me  hi 
arm,  and  took  me  through  the  crowd  of  passengers  to  the 
custom-house,  where  many  officials  were  engaged  searching 
the  trunks.  Dr.  H.  had  ordered  a  waiter  to  bring  my 
trunks  ashore ;  and  when  I  again  saw  the  good  old  man,  L 
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asked  him  to  speak  to  the  New  Orleans  merchant  of  my 
circumstances,  and  tell  him  that  I  was  only  going  to 
the  hotel  to  seek  employment,  and  in  order  to  inf  onn  those 
of  my  friends  in  New  York  upon  whose  sympathy  I  could 
count  on  my  arrival.  The  old  gentleman  did  this,  and 
then  took  leave  of  me.  He  told  me  to  keep  up  my  spirits, 
and  that  he  would  call  upon  me  the  next  day  to  see  how 
things  went  with  me.  I  now  thought  that  Captain  Johnson 
would  keep  my  trunks  as  security  for  the  thirteen  dollars 
lent  to  me,  and  was  heartily  glad  to  have  come  off  so  well 
and  easily.  But  the  customs  inspector,  to  my  great  joy  — 
again  a  little  grey-haired  old  man,  such  as  Providence  had 
often  and  always  apropos  thrown  in  my  way —  answered 
my  request  that  he  would  take  my  trunks  as  security 
with  a  decisive  "  No  !  "  He  said  he  had  grown  grey  in  the 
custom-house,  and  had  witnessed,  during  that  time, 
thousands  of  episodes  ;  that  a  look  into  my  eyes  had  con- 
vinced him  that  1  was  honourable,  that  he  was  in  no  hurry 
for  the  money,  and  that  I  should  think  of  myself  first. 
This  good  man  wrote  me  down  his  address,  and  said  if  1 
was  disappointed  in  my  expectations  in  the  New  World, 
and  felt  forsaken,  to  make  up  my  mind  that  old  Captain 
Johnson  of  the  custom-house  would  be  my  friend. 

My  luggage  was  not  searched ;  this  agreeable  incident 
had  raised  my  spirits,  and  I  jokingly  told  my  friend,  the 
inspector,  that  I  had  a  good  deal  of  Brussels  lace  and  jew- 
elry, and  it  was  not  right  to  let  me  go  through  in  this 
manner.  "  Pass  on,  my  child,"  said  he,  smiling ;  "  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  good  humour  has  remained  your  treasure, 
and  this  treasure  is  duty  free." 

The  merchant  from  New  Orleans  came,  with  his  sister 

VOL.  I.  6 
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and  brother,  to  fetch  me,  I  thanked  Captain  Johnson 
cordially,  and  went  with  them  to  the  carriage.  Two  rich 
planters  from  the  south  had  also  joined  our  party,  and 
before  we  had  all  installed  ourselves,  and  our  luggage  had 
been  disposed  of,  three  carriages  were  found  necessary. 
I  took  my  seat  with  the  merchant  and  his  sister  in  the 
hindmost  carriage,  and  as  before  getting  in  T  heard  the 
remark  that  there  were  five  trunks  on  our  carriage,  I 
took  a  notion  of  counting  them  for  myself,  and  counted 
four  large  trunks  and  a  small  one,  all  of  which  were 
well  fastened  behind  the  carriage.  Hereupon  the  mer- 
chant remarked  that  it  was  impossible  to  be  sufficiently 
cautious  in  New  York,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  worst  den 
of  robbers  and  thieves  in  the  world.  And,  indeed,  our 
three  coachmen  looked  very  much  like  three  rogues, 
added  to  which  they  were  dissolute-looking  and  badly 
clothed.  The  importunity  of  this  class  at  the  New  York 
landing-place  was  excessively  provoking,  and  their  prices 
monstrous  —  no  less  than  six  dollars  for  a  carriage  to  the 
city. 

We  drove  off,  and  our  carriages  rattled  through  the 
streets  of  the,  to  me,  unknown  city.  At  the  comer  of 
one  of  the  streets  the  two  carriages  in  front  stopped,  and 
we,  too,  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  the  way  was  blocked. 
Our  driver  jumped  down,  and  appeared  to  be  looking  for 
something :  it  was  but  a  moment's  work,  however,  and  he 
again  mounted. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  hotel  F.,  Waverly  Place, 
Mr.  L.  was  the  first  to  alight ;  his  sister  and  myself  were 
still  in  the  carriage  when  he  exclaimed,  "  My  small  trunk 
is  missing."     We  were  both  very  much  shocked.     During 
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the  drive  the  merchant  had  told  us  the  amount  of  duty 

he  had  had  to  pay.    The  small  trunk  contained  very 

costly  presents  for  Mr.  L.'s  wife ;  among  other  things  a 

rich  velvet  dress  and  a  real  lace  shawl,  a  gold  watch  and 

chain,  which  alone  had  cost  a  thousand  francs,  and  many 

other  valuable  articles.    When  Mr.  L.  asked  the  driver 

what  had  become  of  the  trunk,  the  latter  would  not  even 

admit  that  he  had  put  five  trunks  on  the  carriage  and 

had  lost  one.    He  coolly  maintained  that  there  had  been 

only  four  trunks  received.      Mr.  L.  became    dreadfully 

excited,  and  could  scarcely  contain  himself.     "  You  saw 

five  trunks,  Miss,  did  you  not,"  said  he,  "as  we  drove 

off ;  would  you  be  kind  enough  just  to  see  which  one  you 

miss  ? "      As  a  matter  of  course,  I  could  only  say  that  the 

small  tnmk  was  missing.     "  Will  you  have  the  goodness 

to  testify  to  that  in  court  ? "     I  repHed  that  I  could  do  so 

with  a  clear  conscience,  and  would  do  it.    After  our 

luggage  had  been  unloaded,  and  our  rooms  ordered,  Mr. 

L.   and  the  planters  drove  back  to  the  harbour,  and 

returned  to  our  hotel  without  having  discovered  the  least 

trace  of  the  missing  trunk.     The  same   evening  I  saw 

the  wife  of  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel,  who  was  not  only 

young  and  handsome,  but  also  very  good  and    amiable 

as  I  subsequently  had  abundant  opportunity  to    verify. 

As  the  hotel  was  crowded,  and  everyone  very  busy,  I  asked 

Mrs.  F.  if  I  could  speak  with  her  the  next  morning ;  she 

said  I  could,  and  1  was  then  shown  to  my  room. 

It  was  still  very  hot  in  New  York,  and  I  felt  prostrated 
by  the  unusual  heat,  but  instead  of  getting  refreshed  by 
a  sound  sleep,  my  constant  reflection  kept  me  in  a  state 
of  acute  wakefulness.     I  pondered  over  the  strangeness  of 
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my  fate  hitherto,  and  the  uncertainty  of  my  futm-e  in  the 
New  World,  mitil  early  morning.  It  was  already  day, 
and  the  light  cjarts  were  rattling  through  the  streets  with 
American  speed,  and  I  was  still  yearning  for  sleep. 

Mr.  L.'s  sister,  who,  on  account  of  the  crowded  state  of 
the  house,  occupied  the  same  room  with  me,  slept  soundly 
and  sweetly ;  she  rested  free  from  care,  for  she  was  going 
to  the  rich  home  of  a  good  brother,  and  struggle  and  toil 
were  strangers  to  her.  She  only  awoke  on  her  brother's 
knocking  at  our  door  and  asking  me  whether  I  should  be 
ready  at  nine  o'clock  to  accompany  him  to  the  City  Hall, 
to  appear  in  court.  The  word  "  court "  started  me,  and 
I  exclaimed  with  agitation,  "  But,  Mr.  L.,  it  seems  so  dread- 
ful to  me  that  my  first  excursion  in  New  York  should  be 
to  a  court ;  and  I  hate  to  have  anything  to  do  with  courts." 
"That  I  readily  believe,"  said  he,  "but  you  promised 
yesterday  evening  to  be  my  witness."  "I  did,"  said  I, 
"and  will  accompany  you."  This  strange  debut  in  New 
York  weighed  heavily  on  my  mind.  "  A  brilliant  begin- 
ning," said  I  to  myself ;  I  have  scarcely  seen  the  New 
World,  and  here  comes  this  annoying  business ;  in  the  Old 
World  I  never  appeared  in  a  court." 

After  breakfast,  Mr.  L.,  the  two  planters,  and  myself  pro- 
ceeded to  the  City  Hall.  We  went  up  a  high  flight  of  steps 
into  a  large  court-room,  where  I  was  sui'prised  to  see  our 
driver  already  there  before  us.  Mr.  L.  told  me  that  he 
had  informed  the  authorities  of  the  robbery  the  evening 
before,  and  that  such  matters  were  summarily  disposed 
of ;  and,  in  fact,  the  case  was  so  quickly  over  that  I  at 
once  got  a  slight  notion  of  New  York  justice.  Mr.  L. 
and  myself  testified   that  the  small  trunk,   with    four 
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others,  was  placed  upon  the  carriage,  and  was  so  fastened 
that  it  could  not  possibly  be  removed  without  untying 
the  cord ;  that  during  the  drive  through  a  street  with 
which  we  were  unacquainted  the  driver  stopped  a  few 
minutes,  got  down,  and  remained  down  long  enough 
to  quickly  unfasten  the  trunk,  and  get  it  removed  by 
some  one  else.  We  added  that  it  was  already  dark,  and 
the  driver  had  no  lights  to  the  carriage.  The  two 
planters  testified  to  having  seen  the  driver  put  the  trunk 
on  the  carriage  ^d  fasten  it.  The  driver,  however, 
swore  that  he  only  put  four  trunks  on  his  vehicle,  and, 
although  his  whole  exterior  and  comportment  proclaimed 
him  a  vagabond,  still,  the  fact  that  he  was  worth  twenty 
thousand  dollars,  and  the  testimony  of  his  two  bondsmen 
that  hfe  was  a  man  of  honour,  prevailed  with  the  judge. 
Mr.  L.  was  curtly  informed  that  the  driver  was  known  as 
a  man  of  honour,  and,  as  such,  he  was  acquitted  of  all 
responsibility  for  the  fifth  trunk,  as  it  had  not  come  into 
his  possession.  We  could  now  go.  The  driver  treated  us, 
in  the  hearing  of  the  judge,  to  the  most  scurrilous  abuse, 
his  Honour  making  no  attempt  to  reprove  him  ;  his  two 
bondsmen  looked  like  two  roughs,  and  laughed  and  jeered 
at  us  in  the  most  provoking  manner.  Mr.  L.  was  greatly 
enraged,  for,  independently  of  the  value  of  the  lost 
articles,  which  amounted  to  over  two  thousand  dollars, 
he  was  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  making  his  wife  the 
presents  intended  for  her,  and  he  could  not  purchase  in 
America  what  he  had  brought  for  her  from  Europe.  The 
question  had  occupied  the  comi;  barely  half  an  hour,  and 
as  we  drove  there  and  back,  we  were  in  our  hotel  again  by 
eleven  o'clock.     At  mid-day  Mr.  L.,  with  his  sister  and 
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brother,  set  out  for  New  Orleans.  I  heard  subsequently 
several  times  from  the  young  lady. 

Mrs.  F.  came  and  took  me,  in  the  friendliest  manner, 
into  the  room,  and  with  her  own  peculiar  goodness 
invited  me  to  open  the  proposed  conversation  with  her,  so 
that  it  became  easy  for  me  to  lay  before  her,  in  all  frank- 
ness, the  circumstances  under  which  I  had  entered  her 
house.  She  encouraged  me  by  saying  she  was  delighted 
at  my  upright  avowal ;  that  I  need  give  myself  no  concern 
about 'my  stay,  for  she  had  confidence  in  me 'and  was 
pleased  with  my  appearance  and  manner.  Her  subsequent 
conduct  towards  me  testified  to  her  sincerity ;  her  beau- 
tiful eyes,  and  her  candid,  cordial  speech  could  not  deceive. 
I  became  very  much  attached  to  her,  and  she  showed  me 
all  the  kindness  in  her  power.  She  would  not  allow  me 
to  work  for  her,  and  instead,  as  many  would  have  done, 
of  taking  advantage  of  the  straitened  circumstances  of  a 
stranger,  she  treated  me  as  her  equal  and  admitted  me  into 
her  confidence.  At  my  request  she  procured  me  some 
pupils,  and  frequently,  in  the  afternoon,  when  she  had  a 
few  hours  at  her  disposal,  she  took  me  out,  and  showed 
me  the  chief  features  of  interest  in  New  York.  The  lady 
was  of  French  descent,  and  displayed  towards  me  the 
generosity  peculiar  to  that  nation.  Unfortunately  many 
Germans  who,  previous  to  the  last  eventful  war,  were 
ready  to  praise  this  attractive  quality  of  the  French, 
profess  now  no  longer  to  be  able  to  discover  a  single  virtue 
in  them,  although  generosity  is  still  incontestably,  as  it 
always  has  been,  the  chief  feature  in  the  French  character. 

In  America  the  custom  is  for  the  stranger  to  announce 
his    arrival  to  those   whom  he  is    desirous  of    seeing. 
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and  if  the  wish  to  see  him  be  entertained,  the  American 
makes  the  first  call ;  these  visits  are  usually  made  in  the 
evening,  after  tlie  close  of  business.  I  wrote  to  the 
Vice-President  of  the  American  Bank-note  Company, 
who  had  given  me  charge  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  the 
bank-notes,  &c.,  exhibited  by  the  company.  I  also  wrote 
a  letter  to  Mr.  M.,  for  whose  interests  in  Paris  I  had 
worked  untiringly  for  a  very  small  salary,  and  who  had 
assured  me  in  writing  that  if  ever  I  came  to  America  he 
would  recompense  me  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power.  As  I 
was  uncertain  whether  he  was  in  New  York  or  not,  I 
went  to  the  secretary  of  his  business,  which  is  one  of  the 
largest  concerns  on  the  renowned  Broadway.  This  gen- 
tleman was  extremely  friendly ;  he  told  me  that  I  was 
known  to  him  from  my  correspondence  from  Paris,  and 
that  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  him  to  become  personally 
acquainted  with  the  lady  who  had  done  so  much  for  their 
business.  He  also  informed  me  that  it  would  be  a  pleas- 
ure to  Mr.  M.  to  see  me  in  America.  As  Mr.  M.  was  in 
Saratoga  he  sent  my  letter  to  him.  I  also  announced 
myself  to  a  few  others  who  knew  me  personally,  and 
awaited  the  result.  I  was  anxious  but  not  over-sanguine ; 
my  confidence  in  those  who,  just  previous  to  the  drama  re- 
counted in  the  introduction,  had,  on  account  of  my  ser- 
vices, taken  upon  themselves  to  thank  me  either  verbally 
or  in  writing,  was  not  very  great.  My  anxiety  centred 
chiefly  in  the  supposition  that  those  who  had  known  me 
at  a  time  when  I  did  not  need  their  kindness  might  not 
care  to  see  me  in  my  poverty ;  but  with  the  exception  of 
one,  I  was  most  agreeably  deceived.  This  was  the  gentle- 
man who  had  written  to  me  most  cordially  from  across  the 
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ocean  ;  Mr.  M.,  the  rich  merchant  to  whom  I  had  given 
my  services,  as  they  say,  for  a  song,  and  who,  not  a  year 
previously,  had  sent  me  the  enormous  advertising  paper  of 
the  testimonials  I  had  collected  for  him,  in  order  to  evince 
his  thanks  for  what  I  had  done  for  his  house.  It  was  at 
any  rate  good  that,  prepared  for  every  disappointment,  I 
relied  upon  myself,  for  the  goodwill  and  noble  imselfish- 
ness  of  those  who,  in  the  time  of  my  prosperity,  I  had 
never  dreamed  of  seeing  in  America,  was  all  the  greater 
joy  to  me.  Scarcely  had  the  Vice-President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bank-note  Company  learned  of  my  arrival,  when  he 
called  upon  me  with  liis  wife  at  the  Hotel  F.,  and  both 
tendered  me  a  cordial  reception  in  their  residence  at  Wil- 
liamsburg. This  I  thankfully  declined,  for  I  was  deter- 
mined to  be  a  burden  to  no  one ;  I  merely  wanted  suit- 
able employment  and  would  be  fully  diligent.  My  good 
old  friend,  the  doctor,  whose  kindness  I  had  experienced 
on  the  high  seas,  called  upon  me  the  first  day,  and  in  the 
name  of  his  friend  he  offered  me  his  hospitality,  until,  as 
he  phrased  it,  I  could  find  my  way  in  New  York.  This 
kind  offer  I  also  declined,  as  I  feared  being  an  incubus  to 
the  family,  which,  however,  I  had  no  occasion  to  dread  in 
the  case  of  Mrs.  F.,  who  had  taken  a  liking  to  me. 

I  was  soon  relieved  of  my  debts  at  the  custom-house 
through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Steinway,  upon  whom  I 
called  personally.  Although  in  the  matter  of  information 
and  explanation  I  had  only  done  my  simple  duty  for 
the  instruments  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Steinway  in  Paris, 
they  nevertheless  showed  me  great  courtesy.  As  soon 
as  I  had  stated  what  I  had  undergone  since  that  time, 
and  that  I  had  come  to  the  New  World  thrown  upon  my 
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own  resources,  I  was  immediately  proffered  help,  coupled 
with  the  assurance  that  I  should  be  recommended  to  give 
German  and  French  lessons  amongst  their  acquaintance. 
They  provided  me,  as  already  stated,  with  the  means  of 
paying  my  little  debt  at  the  custom-house,  and  for  the 
time  I  was  comforted  by  the  thought-  that  "  Miss  Poverty  " 
would  not  so  soon  fix  any  hold  on  me.  I  now  knew  that 
a  field  was  open  to  my  energies.  It  might  be  retorted 
upon  me  that  in  Europe,  viz.,  in  Paris,  I  could  have 
gained  a  livelihood  by  my  acquirements,  and  there  is  some 
truth  in  the  remark  ;  but  Fate  had  so  shattered  my  health 
and  crushed  my  spirits  there  that  I  was  unable  to  attempt 
any  occupation.  I  had  to  leave  Paris,  the  scene  of  my 
suffering,  and  enter  upon  a  new  sphere,  one  which  would 
restore  me  to  myself,  to  life,  and  to  the  world,  for  Paris 
had  offered  me  nothing  but  desolation  and  the  burden  of 
existence. 

In  America,  too,  a  lady  finds  a  far  wider  field  for  an 
active,  unchequered  existence  than  in  Europe,  and  this  more 
especially  in  regard  to  intellectual  employment.  Remu- 
neration there  for  labour  is  not,  as  unfortunately  too  often 
with  us  in  Europe,  calculated  to  procure  a  scanty  livelihood, 
but  renders  it  possible  gradually  to  live  more  generously 
and  comfortably,  and  not  to  remain  for  a  lifetime  on 
the  same  poor  footing  on  which  life  was  begun.  Upon 
a  longer  residence  in  America  I  found  that  work  and 
endeavour  are  more  generally  shared  in,  and  that  men 
especially  develope  more  activity  there  than  among  us. 
The  American  works  hard,  very  hard,  and  many  a  man, 
even  when  rich,  "  exacts  the  same  from  those  in  his 
employ,  but  as  he  works  like  them,  he  regards  and  treats 
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them  like  liimself .     He  favours  his  employ^,  pays  him 
well,  and  is  gratified  to  see  him  living  comfortably." 

To  my  joy  I  observed  that  the  Germans  in  New 
York  and  throughout  America  are  especially  energetic 
and  pushiog,  and  among  them  a  far  larger  number 
succeed  in  accumulating  wealth  than  at  home.  When 
the  German  leaves  his  home  for  Anxerica,  he  goes  to  a 
country  where  everyone  is  working  and  striving,  and  in 
the  struggle  for  an  independent  existence  he  has  an  ex- 
ample of  the  value  of  time.  It  is  true  that  the  love  of 
work  and  industry  is  inborn  in  the  German,  but  in  his 
own  home  work  is  not  so  universally  undertaken  as  in 
America ;  the  working  class  is  too  far  removed  from  the 
upper  classes,  and  among  the  latter  there  are  too  many 
who,  from  the  associations  of  birth,  despise  work,  and 
prefer  living  in  needy  circumstances  to  acquiring  by  useful 
labour  the  material  advantages  which  make  life  easy.  The 
circumstance,  too,  that  among  us  the  talents  and  capacity 
of  the  educated  contribute  so  little  to  the  general  welfare, 
and  no  attempt  is  made  to  plant  the  seeds  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  the  lower  classes,  throws  up  iuto  stronger  relief 
the  contrast  between  the  various  ranks  in  Germany  than 
is  the  case  in  America.  Unfortunately  our  great  and 
beautiful  Germany  has  not  as  yet  such  a  universal  popular 
education  as  exists  in  the  New  World.  The  scholar,  the 
merchant,  and  the  farmer  in  America  approach  one  another 
much  more  familiarly  than  with  us,  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
distinguish  the  countryman  from  the  denizen  of  the  city 
when  they  are  thrown  together.  Every  countryman,  be 
he  rich  or  poor,  reads,  and  even  in  the  hands  of  the 
conmionest  workman  one  sees  the  daily  papers.     The 
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reading  of  instructive  books  and  ephemeral  pubKcations 
is  equally  diffused  through  all  the  States,  and  the  farmer 
on  a  lonely  prairie  is  just  as  well  informed  upon  current 
events  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean  as  the  gentleman 
politician  in  Washington,  and  the  stock  exchange  specu- 
lator in  New  York.  In  conversation  the  American 
countryman  is  on  equal  terms  with  the  man  of  the  city. 
He  is  conversant  with  the  events  of  the  day,  and  with  the 
world ;  he  reads,  thinks,  calculates  intelligently,  and 
progresses  with  men  of  the  world,  and  with  the'  world. 
Consequently  we  find  a  much  larger  number  of  self-made 
men  in  America  than  in  most  countries  of  Europe. 

K  the  country  people  do  not  stand  quite  so  low  in 
Germany  as  in  France,  Spain,  and  especially  in  Russia, 
they  are  still  far  behind  those  of  America.  The  people  in 
Germany  read  and  think  too  little;  and  unfortunately 
many  inhabitants  of  the  country  districts  have  so  far 
forgotten  what  they  learned  in  the  elementary  schools,  that 
with  advancing  age  they  completely  give  it  up,  and  con- 
fine their  reading  to  the  prayer-book,  which,  from  daily 
habit,  they  repeat  by  heart  much  paore  than  they  read  it. 
And  yet  no  land  in  the  whole  civilised  world  counts  so 
many  men  of  high  intellectual  attainments,  so  many 
distinguished  artists,  profound  thinkers,  and  sesthetical 
writers  as  Germany.  But  the  learned  there  live  too  much 
in  their  own  circle;  philosophers  write  too  much  for 
themselves,  and  too  little  for  their  f eUow-men ;  conse- 
quently their  example  fails  to  influence.  This  leaves  the 
uninteUigent  from  among  the  people  too  far»removed  and 
excluded  from  the  fruits  and  protection  of  higher  minds, 
while  pamphlets  and  useful  reading  circulate  but  httle 
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among  the  lower  orders.  Despotism  and  Catholicism 
would  seem,  too,  to  account  themselves  gainers  by  the 
bonds  and  backwardness  of  nations.  Only  from  our  act- 
ual knowledge  of  how  many  geniuses  in  every  department 
of  science,  literature,  and  art  have  struggled  to  the  surface 
in  the  simplest  and  least  educated  countries  can  we  have 
a  proper  idea  of  the  immeasurable  loss  sustained  by  na- 
tions where  the  general  education  is  neglected. 

I  stayed  a  whole  month  with  Mrs.  F. ;  she  took  leave 
of  me  as  a  friend,  but  would  receive  no  compensation.  I 
then  gave  German  and  French  lessons,  and  took  apart- 
ments with  Mrs.  F.'s  mother. 

In  proportion  as  my  health  improved,  my  desire  for 
learning  increased ;  and  I  frequently  felt  discontented  at 
hearing  in  this  cosmopolitan  city  languages  which  I  did 
not  understand.  As  familiarity  with  three  languages  is 
no  very  unusual  thing  in  New  York,  I  determined  to  learn 
a  fourth,  Spanish,  and,  at  the  same  time,  took  lessonB 
in  telegraphy  and  book-keeping  at  the  Cooper  Union. 
Some  of  my  pupils  were  engaged  during  the  day  in 
business  ;  to  these  my  lessons  were  given  in  the  evening. 
The  reader  may  imagine  what  that  means  during  the 
successive  frosts  and  thaws  in  New  York,  with  their 
concomitants  of  snow  and  slush.  It  will  not  detract  from 
the  importance  of  the  Empire  City  to  say  that  its  streets 
are  kept  clean  mainly  by  the  rain  when  it  comes,  and  that 
any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Police  Department  to  keep 
the  streets  clean  is  conspicuous  chiefly  by  its  absence,  at 
least  to  the  qye  of  the  stranger.  A  kind  of  aristocratic 
protest  against  the  reign  of  liquid  mud  is  to  be  noticed 
in  Fifth  Avenue,  Broadway,  and  a  few  squares ;  but  the 
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inferior  quarters  of  the  city,  notwithstanding  the  enor- 
mous sums  appropriated  to  street  cleaning,  are  abandoned 
to  perennial  untidiness. 

A  comparison  of  New  York  with  the  cities  of  Paris, 
Berlin,  and  Vienna  is  not  favourable  to  repvhlican  man- 
agement of  municipal  affairs,  in  so  far  as  the  health  and 
convenience  of  the  inhabitants  are  concerned,  nor  when 
order  and  beauty  are  the  test.  One  would  imagine  that 
New  York  might  be  kept  as  clean  as  Paris,  where  street- 
cleaning  is  done  at  night ;  indeed  it  is  difficult  to  with- 
hold blame  from  the  municipal  authorities  of  New  York, 
who  allow  their  city  to  remain  almost  as  dirty  as  Pekiii, 
which  is  saying  a  great  deal.  If,  however,  one  leaves 
the  streets  of  New  York  for  the  Central  Park,  the  eye  is 
met  by  a  public  pleasure  ground  which  in  every  respect 
will  take  rank  with  the  finest  in  Europe,  and  where  all 
the  weaknesses  of  municipal  direction  as  well  as  the  street 
mud  is  forgotten.  It  only  wants  age  for  its  trees  and 
plants  to  form  the  finest  park  in  the  world.  It  is  not  my 
purpose  to  go  into  details  with  regard  to  the  great  city 
itself,  but  I  must  advert,  as  to  its  chief  beauty,  to 
Greenwood  Cemetery,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
charming  resting-place  for  the  dead  which  I  have  seen 
during  my  journey  round  the  world. 

The  unity  of  my  story  renders  it  necessary  that  the 
reader  should  know  how  I  finally  got  rid  of  the  debts  I 
left  behind  me  in  Paris.  September  and  October  are 
what  are  called,  in  New  York,  the  dull  months.  Con- 
sequently I  had  to  count  on  November  and  December  a8 
those  in  which  I  might  expect  to  obtain  regular  and 
profitable  employment.    Mr.  G.,  the  Vice-President  of  the 
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American  Bank-note  Company,  who  had  first  invited  me 
to  his  house,  sometimes  asked  me  whether  my  resources 
were  equal  to  the  demands  upon  them.  I  once  jestingly 
answered  him  that  my  livelihood  did  not  give  me  so  much 
concern  as  my  debts.  On  my  answering  a  question  put 
by  him,  that  I  had  enormous  debts,  he  laughed  when  he 
discovered  that  they  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  sixty 
francs,  told  me  that  he  would  see  to  the  payment  of  my 
Paris  creditors,  and  asked  me  to  meet  him  the  next 
morning  at  his  ofiice.  I  was  delighted  at  the  prospect  of 
being  able  to  pay  my  creditors,  according  to  my  promise, 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  He  received  laughingly  my 
assurance  that  I  would  only  avail  myseM  of  his  kindness 
on  condition  that  he  would  consent  to  repayment,  at  the 
rate  of  five  dollars  per  month.  The  letters  containing 
the  money  were  posted  before  mid-day,  and  although 
Mr.  G.  was  highly  entertained  at  the  notion  of  my 
enormous  debts,  still  the  idea  of  being  rid  of  them  made 
me  feel  as  happy  as  a  child.  I  was  finally  free  from  my 
former  liabilities,  only,  like  myself,  my  debts  had  been 
transferred  from  Europe  to  America. 

It  was  with  real  German  pride  that  I  used  to  listen  to 
the  praises  of  my  countrymen,  and  notice  the  evident 
kindliness  with  which  they  Were  looked  upon  as  emigrants; 
and  also  the  preference  shown  to  them  over  those  of  other 
nationalities.  Indeed,  it  may  be  asked  what  America 
would  be  without  German  immigration,  and  the  industry 
and  power  which,  by  it,  are  constantly  pouring  into  the 
United  States.  Everywhere  in  the  land  the  same  evidences 
of  the  results  of  German  activity  and  industry  and  art 
are  perpetually  forcing   themselves  upon  the  attention. 
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There  is  no  other  race  of  the  Old  World  in  America  to 
which  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  learning  owe  so  much 
AS  to  the  German  race.  It  is  usually  considered  invidious 
to  make  comparisons,  but  there  is  one  wliich  is  unavoidable. 
The  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  is  chiefly  represented  in 
the  emigration  to  the  United  States  by  the  Irish  element. 
This  very  largely  outnumbers  the  German  element,  and 
yet  no  American  will  for  a  moment  deny  the  fact  that  in 
all  matters  which  to  a  nation  mean  life,  prosperity,  and 
progress,  the  Germans  in  America  immeasurably  distance 
their  Celtic  brothers. 

This  just  appreciation,  however,  has  not  been  of  very 
long  date,  for  ten  years  ago,  as  I  was  told,  my  country- 
men were  not  held  in  that  consideration  to  which  their 
merits  entitled  them.  In  so  far  as  the  American  is  con- 
cerned, this  former  depreciation  of  the  German,  as  com- 
pared with  himself,  is  explicable  on  general  grounds.  The 
republican  equality  of  rights,  professed  (and  sometimes 
practised)  by  the  American,  does  not  entirely  shield  liim 
from  that  national  pride  which  makes  the  son  of  every  land 
place  his  own  at  the  head ;  and  the  American,  of  course, 
believes  that,  in  the  grouping  of  the  nations,  his  own  occu- 
pies the  centre  and  most  conspicuous  position.  Still,  to  the 
honour  of  the  American  be  it  said  that  latterly  he  has  fully 
recognised  the  truth,  and  given  his  conviction  the  most 
tangible  shape  with  regard  to  the  worth  of  the  German 
•citizen. 

The  Germans  in  America  are,  to-day,  a  strong,  united 
power ;  they  stand  upon  a  high  and  rightfully-acquired 
eminence;  and,  although  following  each  his  own  poli- 
tical preferences,   the   German  verdict  and  the  German 
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voice  are  looked  for  and  listened  to  in  all  important  con- 
junctures with  the  greatest  deference. 

I  was  frequently  amused  at  the  cautious  and  measured 
way  in  which  many  Americans  touch  upon  the  subject  of 
their  descent;  and  how  carefully  many  of  them  abstain 
from  looking  back  two  or  three  generations.  Some  have 
said  to  me,  with  proud  satisfaction,  "  I  am  an  American  on 
both  sides ;  my  father  and  motlier  are  both  Americans ; " 
and  although,  if  pursued  to  its  origin,  their  ancestry 
would  be  found  vested  in  one  of  the  countries  of  the  Old 
World,  generally  Ireland  or  Germany,  still  they  sedulously 
avoid  disclosing  the  secret  of  their  origin,  in  order  that 
not  the  least  trace  of  European  blood  may  be  suspected 
to  flow  in  their  veins.  This  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  small 
weaknesses  of  national  pride.  I  frequently  met  with  the 
observation  that  German  emigration  was  an  inevitable 
necessity,  consequent  upon  the  great  surplus  population 
of  Germany ;  nor  am  I  disposed  to  give  this  statement 
an  unqualified  denial.  It  is,  however,  going  too  far  to 
call  it  a  poor  country,  incapable  of  feeding  its  population, 
or  of  allowing  it  full  play  within  its  own  boundaries.  If, 
however,  work  were  as  general  in  .Germany  as  in  America, 
comfort  and  popular  content  would  doubtless  be  more 
universal.  In  America,  all,  with  few  exceptions,  enter 
upon  an  active  business  career  very  early  in  life.  The 
son  of  an  American  isj  in  his  eighteenth  or  twentieth  year, 
almost  as  good  a  business  man  as  his  father ;  and  what- 
ever may  befall  him  later  in  life,  his  practical  education 
and  love  of  work  enable  him,  at  all  times,  to  keep  his  head 
above  water. 

One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  American  people  is. 
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their  speculative  spirit.  This,  however,  without  industry 
and  patience,  would  never  lead  to  any  commensurate 
result.  The  case  is  somewhat  different  in  America,  with 
the  rush  and  struggle  for  political  honours  and  dignities. 
The  possessors  of  political  power,  however,  g-re  generally 
men  whose  struggle  for  a  competency  is  ^ver.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  the  divergent  political  interests  of  the 
thirty-six  States  and  ten  territories  have  resulted  in  politi- 
cal parties,  who  pursue  the  career  of  politics  for  their  own 
personal  ends  with  varying  success.  The  Anglo  and 
German  Americans  will  not  take  it  ill  of  me  if  I  advert, 
in  general  terms,  to  the  political  position  in  which  they 
stand,  and  if  now  and  then  I  have  regretfully  to  say  things 
which,  if  left  unsaid,  would  leave  me  open  to  the  charge 
of  superliciality  and  purblindness.  Previously,  however, 
I  shall  have  to  get  out  of  New  York,  and  tilings  will  wear 
somewhat  of  an  air  of  comicality  before  we  fairly  start 
upon  our  long  journey.  , 

Up  to  the  month  of  April  I  went  daily  to  the  tele- 
graph school,  and  also  learned  book-keeping  by  single  and 
double  entry,  whilst  going  on  ^\\h  the  study  of  Spanish. 
I  worked  hard,  and  lived  simply  and  economically.  I 
was  not,  however,  without  enjoyment,  for  the  good  Dr. 
Huttner  not  unfrequently  acted  as  my  cavalier  at  concert 
and  opera,  and  this  at  the  age  of  eighty-two.  I  may 
state  that  he  was  a  musical  virtuoso,  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the.  word,  and  a  friend  of  the  great  composer 
Kossini.  Nothing  escaped  him ;  he  knew  the  sense  and 
meaning  of  every  note,  and  I  used  to  listen  with  reverence 
to  the  spirited  remarks  of  the  noble  old  veteran.  He  was 
passionately  fond  of  music,  and  an  unexpected  incident 

VOL.  I.  7 
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enabled  me  to  procure  him  the  enjoyment  of  his  favourite 
diversion,  under  circumstances  which  gave  it  additional 
zest  and  interest.    One  day  Mr.  P.,  of  Steinway's  firm, 
asked  me   jokingly  whether  my  friend  the  doctor  was 
really  as  old  as  I  said,  and  as  he  had  never  heard  his  name, 
he  was  anxious  to  know  it.     "  My  friend,  the  old  doctor," 
said  I,  "  is  really  eighty-two  years  old,  and  his  name  is 
Huttner."     At  the  mention  of  the  name  Mr.  P.  could 
not  at  once  answer  me,  so  great  was  his  astonishment. 
"  Is  Dr.  Huttner  alive  ? "  said  he  joyfully,  and  evidently 
much  moved.     "  I  had  long  ago  counted  him  among  the 
dead.     We  are  old  friends,  but  since  the  civil  war  I  have 
never  seen  him,  nor  he-ard  of  him."     "  Dr.  Huttner  still 
lives,"  I  said ;  "  he  is  my  best  and  dearest  friend*    In  the 
last  war  he  gave  his  services  to  the  wounded,  up  to  the 
last  day  of  its  continuance ;  he  has  lost  all  his  property, 
and  now  lives  with  Mr.  H.,  a  wealthy   friend   of  his." 
Thereupon  Mr.  P.  gave  me  his  card  for  Dr.  Huttner,  and 
invited  us  both,  for  the  same  evening,  to  a  concert   at 
Stein  way  Hall.    I  need  not  detail  the  touching  circum- 
stances of  their  meeting,  but  I  never  think  of  the  scene 
without  experiencing  a  profound  joy  at  having  been  the 
means  of  bringing  the  two  old  friends  once  more  together. 
During  the  cold  season  my  venerable  cavalier  took  me 
frequently  to  operas  and  concerts.     Finally,  the  winter 
came  to  an  end,  and  the  old  doctor's   rich   friend   had 
already  made  his  plans  for  a  summer  tour   in   Europe. 
One  day,  to  my  intense  grief,  the  doctor  informed  me  that, 
on    the   following  Saturday,   he  should  be  leaving  for 
England  by  the  steamer  Cuba.     I  felt  more  than  sad, 
for  I  had  a  foreboding  that  I  should  never  again  see  the 
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worthiest  friend  I  had  ever  met.  The  old  gentleman's 
only  property  on  earth  was  a  small  library,  especially  rich 
in  the  works  of  the  German  poets ;  this  he  gave  to  me. 
When,  upon  his  departure,  I  accompanied  him  to  the  • 
steamer,  he  gave  me  his  best  advice,  and  his  blessing. 
The  last  adieu  was  given,  and  I  returned  home  to  weep 
over  my  loss.  I  received  but  one  letter  from  him,  inform- 
ing me  of  his  safe  arrival  in  England ;  in  a  second,  which 
I  received  from  a  friend  of  Mr.  H.,  I  learned  that  the 
good  doctor  was  fast  approaching  his^nd. 

At  this  time  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  charming  German  lady,  who  came  to  live  with 
me.  She  was  all  heart  and  soul  I  I  soon  became  very 
much  attached  to  her,  and  loved  her  like  a  sister. 

Family  affairs  had  thrown  this  lady  on  her  own  resour- 
ces, and  she  found  it  advisable  to  emigrate  to  America. 
The  spirit  and  humour  which  now  reigned  in  our  apart- 
ment were  such  as  are  only  to  be  found  amongst  affection- 
ate, mischievous  playmates.  Earning  our  livelihood  came 
first,  play  afterwards.  If  I  say  that  we  did  our  utmost  in 
all  that  concerned  our  mutual  welfare,  advice,  assistance, 
and  the  many  little  arts  by  which  the  affection  of  intimate 
friends  lends  sweetness  to  life,  I  shall  have  given  but  an 
imperfect  outline  of  our  relations. 

Spring  had  gone,  and  the  last  hot  days  of  June  were 
hurrying  the  wealthy  to  the  cool  country  and  the  breezy 
sea.  I  had  completely  regained  my  strength,  and  with  it 
increased  my  desire  for  knowledge,  and,  as  my  latest 
relations  in  New  York  had  been  with  those,  to  attain 
whose  intellectual  status  looked  like  presumption,  theii 
society  had  aroused  in  me  a  great  desire  for  learning,  the 
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Batisfaction  of  which  seemed  the  prime  condition  of  my 
happiness.  The  heat  gradually  drove  my  pupils  out  of 
New  York.  I  had  learned  book-keeping  and  telegraphy, 
.  but  was  unable  to  see  what  either  would  do  for  the  im- 
provement of  my  mind.  I  should,  as  I  thought,  remain 
in  the  same  position  as  the  telegraph  instrument  I  worked 
at  —  my  life  would  then  be  a  purely  mechanical  one; 
such  perverse  views  made  it  difficult  for  me  to  resolve 
how  to  gain  my  living,  and,  at  the  same  time,  complete 
my  education.  Miq^  and  body  were  now  fully  restored, 
but  anxiety  as  to  the  capital  point,  as  well  as  the  thought 
of  home  and  my  mother,  continually  depressed  me.  As 
the  memories  of  the  past  by  degrees  faded  away,  I  felt 
a  necessity  for  a  sphere  of  action  which  would  remove 
the  last  traces  of  the  wounds  I  had  received,  as  well 
as  satisfy,  in  some  measure,  those  needs  of  the  heart, 
upon  which  my  faith  and  trust  had  so  cruelly  suffered 
shipwreck. 

One  evening,  when  I  was  listening  with  Eliza  to  the 
soft  music  of  a  band  playing  near,  there  fell  upon  my 
ear  the  tones  of  one  of  the  old  home  songs.  My  yearning 
becaine  intense;  my  heaii:  was  too  deeply  moved.  1 
sank  on  the  floor  in  an  agony  of  weeping.  Why,  then, 
be  forced,  I  said,  to  leave  all  that  is  dear  for  a  strange 
land  ?  it  is  too  sad,  too  cruel !  Eliza,  who  also  had  left 
her  dear  mother,  comforted  me  with  the  sweetest  words  ; 
she  was  always  sympathetic,  kind,  and  good.  The  tones 
of  the  German  ditty  had  died  away ;  Eliza  slept  sweetly  ; 
as  for  myself,  deep  meditation  kept  me  awake.  The 
next  morning  I  said  to  Eliza,  "Among  other  things  over 
which  I  brooded  last  night,  there  was  one  curious  idea 
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which  I  intend  pursuing,  and  seeing  what  can  be  made 
out  of  it."  During  the  day  I  called  on  Mr.  P.,  our  mutual 
friend,  and  jokingly  informed  him  that  I  had  a  commu- 
nication to  make,  on  condition  that  he  would  not  laugh. 
The  condition  was  accepted,  and,  of  course,  inmiediately 
broken.  Finally,  I  earnestly  reminded  him  of  the  pur- 
pose which  had  brought  me  to  America,  of  my  resolve  to 
do  something  which  should  permanently  place  me  in  a 
position  to  carry  out  the  wishes  nearest  to  my  heart. 
Once  having  come  to  the  New  World,  I  was  determined 
not' to  go  back  until  I  had  turned  to  some  good  account 
the  time  which  would  otherwise  have  reproached  me  for 
its  loss.  I  informed  him  that  I  desired  to  see  the  interior 
of  America,  and  write  a  truthful  account  which  might  be 
serviceable  to  German  emigrants ;  further,  that  my  expe- 
rience in  the  New  World  would  be  serviceable  to  me  in 
the  Old,  and  that  the  dearest  wish  of  my  life  was  to  better 
the  position  of  my  poor  mother  by  the  proceeds  of  a  good 
entertaining  book.  After  listening  to  me  attentively,  Mr, 
P.  fell  in  with  my  views.  To  my  observation,  that  the 
only  means  I  had  for  such  a  journey  were  my  small 
savings  of  the  last  few  months,  he  rejoined,  after  some 
reflection,  that  possibly  through  influential  acquaintances 
a  free  pass,  or  at  least  a  reduction  in  the  fare,  might  be 
obtained.  Mr.  S.,  to  whom  Mr.  P.  took  me,  found  noth- 
ing to  object  to  in  my  proposal,  and  promised  to  second  it 
by  every  means  in  his  power. 

The  firm  of  Messrs.  Steinway  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable in  the  United  States,  and,  as  far  as  respect  and 
confidence  are  concerned,  occupies  a  position  unsurpassed 
by  any  house  in  the  country.     Mr.  S.  immediately  provided 
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me  with  an  introduction  to  the  Hon.  Peter  Cooper,  whooe 
name  is  a  household  word  in  America,  and  is  synonymous 
with  honour,  lofty  purpose,  and  unbounded  generosity. 
He  is  the  founder  of  the  Cooper  Institute,  is  of  very 
advanced  age,  and  his  name  is  revered  more  than  that  of 
any  other  man  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  noble  old 
man  received  me  with  the  greatest  kindness,  read  my 
letter  of  recommendation,  and  promised  me  his  influence 
and  support  with  the  presidents  of  the  various  railways 
leading  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco.  He  only  asked 
me  for  the  testimonial  given  me  at  the  Paris  Exhibition 
under  the  seal  of  the  American  Commission.  He 
further  advised  me  to  communicate  my  design  to  those 
gentlemen  who  knew  me,  so  as  to  engage  their  personal 
interest  in  my  plan.  The  next  day  I  called  on  Mr. 
Beckwith,  upon  whom  I  knew  I  could  count.  He  ex- 
pressed himself  deUghted  at  being  able  to  serve  me,  and 
gave  me  an  introduction  to  an  influential  friend  of  his,  who 
also  worked  in  my  behalf.  The  excitement  consequent 
upon  my  success  kept  me  on  foot  during  the  great  June 
heats,  and  I  set  to  work  to  try  and  remember  such  of  my 
acquaintance  in  Paris  as  might  be  able  to  help  me  on  my 
journey,  should  1  meet  them.  I  remembered  that  I  was 
known  to  the  head-enghieer  of  the  Union  Pacific  line, 
who  was  also  a  director  of  that  company.  Upon  inquiry 
from  the  Vice-President  of  the  American  Bank-note  Com- 
pany, I  was  informed  that  most  probably  he  was  to  be 
found  at  the  head  ofiice  of  the  company  in  Boston ;  and  to 
Boston  I  determined  to  go,  as  the  vice-president  had  given 
me  the  best  of  recommendations  to  him.  The  early  hour 
of  my  arrival  in  Boston  induced  me  to  call  on  a  family  to 
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whom  I  had  a  letter  of  introduction  from  a  lady  friend. 
Here  I  was  most  kindly  received,  and  introduced  to  a 
guest  who  was  staying  with  her.  My  attention  was 
attracted  to  a  little  girl  in  mourning,  carrying  a  doll 
bigger  than  herself.  I  took  her  on  my  lap,  and  she  told 
me  that  her  mamma  was  dead,  and  she  had  been  long 
without  one,  but  that  papa  had  promised  her  another 
mamma.  She  had  not  yet  come,  however.  Her  papa 
gently  reproved  her  for  troubling  me ;  but  the  little  one 
soon  told  him  that  I  spoke  German  quite  well.  This  led 
to  a  conversation,  in  which  the  gentleman  informed  me 
that  his  wife  had  died  a  year  previously,  and,  although 
he  was  somewhat  reticent  about  her,  the  little  he  did 
say  convinced  me  that  she  must  have  been  a  highly 
cultivated  and  virtuous  woman.  I  promised  to  dine  with 
them  at  mid-day. 

Upon  inquiry  at  the  office  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Company,  I  was  informed  that  Mr.  Gray  was  in  San 
Francisco  as  consulting  engineer,  that  the  president  of 
the  road  was  at  his  country  house,  and  I  therefore  re- 
turned to  my  hostess,  with  whom,  and  Mary  and  her  papa, 

I  took  dinner.     The  conversation  turned  upon  Mr. 's 

wife,  and  upon  my  breaking  to  them  my  purpose,  he 
expressed  himself  unable  to  approve  of  it.  During 
dinner  little  Mary  climbed  up  into  her  father's  lap  and 
asked,  "  Papa,  is  that  lady  my  new  mamma  ? "  a  question 
which  rather  embarrassed  us  all.  Upon  my  departure, 
Mrs.  W.,  Mary,  and  her  papa,  accompanied  me  to  the 
railway,  where  he  left  me  with  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand, 
having  previously  got  my  address.  What  followed  may 
be  summarised  in  the  statement  that  Mr.  N.  made  a 
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proposal  of  marriage  to  me ;  but,  although  convinced  of 
the  integrity  of  his  character  and  his  honourable  stand- 
ing, his  proposal  came  too  soon  after  my  Paris  drama, 
and,  despite  my  high  estimate  of  him,  I  had  to  decline 
it,  and  resolved  to  prosecute  my  journey. 

Free  passes  were  now  granted  to  me,  through  the 
influence  of  the  Hon.  Peter  Cooper,  and,  indeed,  in  so 
noble  a  fashion,  that  I  no  longer  regarded  the  project  in 
the  same  chimerical  light  as  on  the  night  when  1  first 
conceived  it,  but  began  to  regard  it  as  practicable,  the 
more  so  as  all  my  friends  were  favourable  to  it. 

I  will  spare  the  reader  the  enumeration  of  all  the 
various  companies  whose  lines  have  to  be  traversed  ou 
the  journey  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  content- 
ing myself  with  observing  that  all  the  necessary  passes 
were  granted  to  me  with  great  alacrity  by  the  heads  of 
the  various  companies.  The  Hon.  Peter  Cooper  had 
accompanied  me  personally  to  several  offices,  and  only 
through  his  extreme  goodness  was  it  made  possible  for 
me  to  receive  so  many  favours  and  meet  with  so  much 
courtesy  as  was  everywhere  extended  to  me.  The  ex- 
cessive worry  and  fatigue  of  the  last  few  weeks  had  made 
me  ill.  The  idea  of  economising  my  means,  and  of 
hardening  myself  for  the  journey,  had  induced  me  to 
make  all  the  necessary  calls  on  foot,  which  involved 
immense  labour  and  fatigue.  I  need  not  say  tliis  was  a 
mistake.  Eliza  tended  me  whilst  I  was  sick,  and  joined 
her  remonstrances  to  those  of  my  friends,  who  gently 
reproved  me  for  my  indiscretion.  Besides  my  iUness,  I 
was  much  perplexed  how  to  procure  the  necessary  aiiides 
for  my  journey.    All  my  other  affairs  were  known  to 
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Eliza,  but  neither  to  her  nor  to  anyone  else  would  I  dis- 
close the  state  of  my  finances. 

My  readers  will  remember  that  I  began  my  journey 
ronnd  the  world,  from  Paris,  with  seven  and  a  half  francs 
in  my  purse  and  two  hundred  francs'  indebtedness  —  not 
a  very  brilliant  beginning.  On  the  commencement  of  my 
journey  from  New  York  my  financial  condition  was 
somewhat  better,  but  was  far  from  satisfactory ;  the  very 
thought  of  it  made  my  head  swim.  As  the  secret  was 
kept  from  Eliza,  L  shall  take  the  liberty  of  withholding 
the  iof ormation  from  my  readers  as  well,  merely  observing 
that  it  was  only  the  extreme  goodness  which  I  everywhere 
met  with  in  America  that  encouraged  me,  with  my  ridic- 
ulously scanty  means,  to  undertake  and  complete  a  journey 
comprising^  without  side  excursions,  six  thousand  five 
hundred  English  miles.* 

To  my  comfort  a  few  of  those  to  whom  I  had  constantly 
avoided  disclosing  the  state  of  my  finances,  but  who  knew 
these  were  anything  but  abundant,  had  told  me  in  case  of 
any  diflSculty  to  apply  to  them  without  any  hesitation. 
Mr.  H.,  the  friend  of  my  old  cavalier  the  doctor,  sent 
me  one  hundred  dollars  as  a  contribution  to  my  journey, 
and  his  brother  brought  with  it  the  last  greeting  of  the 
noble  man,  praying  for  me,  and  wishing  me  the  gift  of 
unflinching  fortitude.  I  had  now  to  separate  from  my 
dear  friend  Eliza,  and  from  all  my  other  friends  in  New 
York.  I  assured  her  that  I  should  only  be  away  six 
weeks,  and  should  return  laden  with  information  respect- 

*  At  the  time  I  did  not  know  that  I  should  or  could  traverae  a  circuit  of  many 
thousand  miles  more,  and  the  distance  hamed  abore  is  that  of  my  projected 
UWz  trip  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  and  return. 
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ing  other  men  and  cities,  prairies,  Indians,  squaws,  the 
woman-robber  Brigham  Young,  his  disciples  the  Mormons, 
and  the  El-Dorado  of  California. 

The  preparations  for  my  journey  were  simple ;  a  couple 
of  plain  linen  travelling  dresses,  and  a  little  trunk 
containing  my  effects,  were  all  that  had  to  be  looked  to. 
Various  little  refreshments  for  the  journey  were  sent  me. 
On  the  morning  of  my  departure  I  received  a  very  sweet 
letter  from  Mr.  N.,  begging  for  my  consent  to  our  mar- 
riage. Eliza  asked  me  sorrowfully  whether  I  would  not 
remain,  but  I  said  No,  took  a  pen,  told  Mr.  N.  that 
Fate  and  the  past  were  the  reason  of  my  inability  to 
comply  with  his  desire,  and  closed  my  letter  to  him  with 
a  wish  for  his  speedy  happiness.  Mr.  P.  had  informed  me 
that  he  would  come  in  a  carriage  to  take  me  away  in  time 
for  the  train  on  the  morning  of  my  departure.  Whilst 
waiting,  Eliza,  in  tears,  asked  me  to  grant  her  one  request. 
It  was  to  accept  for  my  journey  a  small  sum  of  money, 
part  of  her  savings  since  we  had  been  living  together, 
Ejiowing  as  I  did  that  it  had  only  been  saved  at  the 
expense  of  many  and  great  privations,  I  firmly  refused  at 
first,  but  upon  her  pressing  me  so  imploringly  to  let  her 
have  the  joy  of  doing  some  little  thing  towards  my 
undertaking,  I  finally  consented.  She  had  put  off  this 
request  until  the  moment  of  my  departure,  hoping  that  in 
my  grief  she  would  meet  with  less  opposition  to  her 
design.  She  gave  me  the  half  of  all  she  had.  She 
strenuously  resisted  my  wish  to  place  two  mosaic  ear- 
rings in  her  ears ;  and  I  only  succeeded  in  effecting  my 
purpose  by  threatening  to  return  her  the  money  and  the 
safety  pocket  in  which  she  had  placed  it. 
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Mb.  p.  now  drove  up,  and,  accompanied  by  the  lady  of 
the  house  and  Eliza,  led  me  to  the  carriage.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  G.  wished  me  luck,  remonstrating  with  me  for  having 
undertaken  the  journey  too  soon  after  my  sickness.  In 
this  remonstrance  Mr.  P.  joiaed.  Far  from  affecting  me 
adversely  this  did  me  good.  The  pain  of  separation  from 
Eliza  was  rendered  more  poignant  by  the  reflection  how 
Bohtary  she  would  be  when  again  in  our  cosy  room.  It 
deeply  afficted  me  to  sever  myself  from  a  friend,  whose 
charming  and  noble  character  was  most  congenial  to  me. 
Nor  can  I  say  that  the  journey  itself  was  taken  con  amore^ 
but  simply  for  the  two  reasons  previously  alleged,  the 
improvement  of  my  mind,  and  the  desire  to  be  a  support 
to  my  dear  mother. 

The  chasm  between  her  and  myself  now  grew  wider 
and  wider ;  the  thought  pierced  my  heart. 

I  could  do  nothing  but  pray  for  her.  The  good  Mr.  P. 
had  given  me  a  series  of  letters  in  Mr.  Steinway's  name 
to  all  the  agents  of  the  house  in  America  who  might  be 
of  service  to  me  on  my  journey.  At  five  in  the  after- 
noon I  reached  Philadelphia,  but  found  the  house  of  the 
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lady  to  whom  I  had  recommendations  closed  and  her- 
self absent.  As  I  was  travelling  alone  I  wished  to  go 
to  no  house  or  hotel  to  which  I  was  not  recommended.  I 
saw  a  house  near,  on  the  signboard  of  which  was  written 
"  Deutsche  Apotheke,"  entered,  and  found  myself  in  the 
presence  of  a  very  courteous  gentleman,  to  whom  I  told  my 
disappointment,  and  whom  I  asked  for  advice  as  to  the 
hotel  at  which  I  had  better  put  up.  My  good  star, 
which  never  forsook  me,  here  beamed  mildly  down  upon 
me.  As  soon  as  this  gentleman  heard  of  the  purpose  of 
my  journey,  he  told  me  that  he  would  accompany  me  to 
a  good  hotel  on  the  return  of  his  assistants.  Hereupon  a 
Gwman  jeweller,  Mr.  Kreutzner,  entered  the  store ;  I  was 
introduced  to  him,  and  only  the  absence  of  his  wife  and 
daughter  prevented  him  from  giving  me  hospitality.  He 
offered,  however,  to  take  me  to  a  friend  of  his,  who  kept 
a  good  hotel.  He  did  in  fact  take  me  there ;  recommended 
me  to  the  especial  care  of  the  host,  and  informed  me  that 
as  I  was  desirous  of  seeing  the  Vice-President  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Kaiboad,  Mr.  Scott,  to  get  my  ticket  signed,  he 
would,  as  he  knew  him  personally,  take  me  to  him  the  next 
day  at  noon.  Mr.  Scott  signed  my  ticket  with  the  greatest 
good-nature,  conversed  pleasantly  with  me,  and  gave  me 
much  good  advice  as  to  the  prosecution  of  my  journey. 

Philadelphia,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  counts, 
according  to  the  last  census,  565,529  inhabitants,  and  is 
distinguished  from  all  other  cities  of  America  as  well  by 
the  practical  and  regular  character  of  its  construction,  as 
by  the  external  beauty  of  its  houses,  and  the  great 
cleanliness  of  its  streets,  in  wliich  its  example  might  be 
followed  with  advantage  by  most  other  cities  and  towns 
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of  the  United  States.  On  the  second  evening  I  proceeded 
to  Pittsburg,  after  having  thanked  very  heartily  Mr.  K. 
and  the  German  host,  who  would  accept  no  remuneration 
from  mg,  as  a  German  lady  travelling  in  the  interests  of 
German  emigrants.  As  I  travelled  by  the  night  express, 
unfortunately  I  saw  the  romantic  beauty  of  the  Horseshoe 
Bend  in  the  most  beautiful  mountain  scenery  of  Pennsyl- 
vania only  in  the  dim  Hght  of  the  early  dawn. 

The  chief  river  of  the  State  is  the  Susquehanna,  the 
source  of  which  is  Otsego  lake,  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  Along  this  river  and  the  Kanawha  in  Virginia 
run  the  Alleghanies,  renowned  for  their  richness  in 
petroleum  and  coal. 

On  my  arrival  in  Pittsburg,  I  at  ouce  drove  to  the 
business  house  of  the  Messrs.  Kleber,  agents  for  Messrs. 
Steinway  in  New  York.  The  head  of  this  house  received 
me  with  great  cordiahty,  at  once  took  me  to  his  residence, 
and  introduced  me  to  his  amiable  wife,  with  whom  I  soon 
felt  quite  at  home.  Although  it  is  maintained  that,  as  far 
as  construction  and  looks  go,  American  cities  differ  but 
little  from  each  other,  I  may  say  that  Pittsburg  struck 
me  as  being  especially  ugly  and  extremely  black.  It  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  move  in  the  city  without  getting  some 
of  the  omnipresent  coal-soot  upon  one's  person,  and  I  was 
astonished  to  see  so  many  persons  abroad  in  light-coloured 
dresses,  inasmuch  as  the  pavements  are  covered  with 
black  flakes.  Street  cleaning  here  is  useless,  and  even 
the  interior  of  the  houses  is  generally  given  up  to  this 
unwelcome  and  obtrusive  guest.  No  amount  of  care  on 
the  part  of  maids  and  apprentices  can  obviate  the  neces- 
sity for  hand-washing  after  you  have  passed  your  hand 
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across  anything.  Clean  faces  and  hands  are  not  to  be 
thought  of,  and  whikt  I  was  there  one  or  two  of  those 
impudent  "blacks"  generally  insisted  upon  taking  up 
their  quarters  on  the  tip  of  my  nose.  I  wish  the  people 
of  Pittsburg,  among  the  most  energetic  of  the  United 
States,  much  patience  and  plenty  of  good  soap.  It 
deserves,  like  Angers  in  France,  the  name  of  the  "black" 
city.  The  town  is  not  well-built ;  many  streets  are  very 
irregular  and  hilly,  and  would  be  much  improved  by  a 
good,  new  pavement.  Despite  this  defect,  the  dirt  and 
the  "  blacks,"  Pittsburg  is  a  place  of  very  considerable 
commercial  importance.  In  general  its  inhabitants  are 
very  comfortably  off,  and  destitution  is  unknown  there. 
It  numbers  49,219  inhabitants.  Through  Mr.  Jones, 
partner  in  the  great  American  Company,  I  got  a  further 
introduction  for  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  after  having  stayed 
a  full  week  with  this  good  family,  I  pushed  forward, 
having  first  been  obliged  to  promise  them  a  visit  on  my 
return  from  California.  The  day  previously  the  expected 
eclipse  took  place,  but  Pittsburg  was  not  a  whit  blacker 
than  before.  In  the  evening  I  reached  Cleveland,  distant 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Buffalo,  on  the  beau- 
tiful Lake  Erie ;  a  young  but  rapidly  growing  and  very 
beautifully  arranged  city  of  43,417  inhabitants.  The 
streets  are  unusually  wide;  splendid  avenues  of  stately 
residences  stretch  out  into  the  rich  fields,  every  villa 
being  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  garden,  shrubberies,  and 
green  turf.  I  had  an  introduction  to  Mr.  Meyer,  a  mer- 
chant, who  lives  in  a  country  house,  the  exterior  and 
interior  of  which  resemble  the  palace  of  a  prince.  I  was 
received  with  so  much  cordiality  that  I  felt  myself  at 
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home  at  once.  The  lady  of  the  house  bade  me  heartily 
welcome,  and  her  daughter  showed  me  to  a  magnificent 
room,  a  good  spechnen  of  the  comforts  which  Americans 
know  how  to  surround  themselves  with,  and  to  ofEer  to 
their  guests.  I  foxmd  everywhere  in  America  that  the 
domestic  arrangements  are  not  only  more  practical,  and 
contribute  more  to  personal  comfort  than  with  us,  but 
also  that  many,  things  appertaining  to  personal  cleanli- 
ness might  be  advantageously  copied  from  them.  This  is 
more  especially  true  of  bath-rooms,  not  yet  general,  by 
any  means,  either  in  Germany,  France,  or  England. 

One  of  the  sub-commissioners  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  was 
surprised  at  receiving  my  card,  having  heard  me  say  in 
Paris  that  I  would  never  leave  Europe.  This  gentleman 
invited  me  to  dinner,  and  favoured  me  with  a  few  lines  to 
another  of  our  former  commissioners  in  Chicago,  to  whom 
I  was  also  known.  Mr.  Meyer  gave  me  a  specimen  of  the 
practical  character  of  the  American,  amid  all  his  riches  and 
elegant  surroundings,  by  ordering  the  coachman,  on  the 
return  drive,  to  call  at  the  butcher's.  He  excused  himself 
for  a  moment  to  me,  stepped  out  of  the  carriage,  chose  some 
pieces  of  meat  himself,  and  had  them  put  in  the  boot. 
We  called  at  other  stores  in  a  similar  way,  and  then 
drove  home.  He  told  me  he  did  this  every  day,  that  the 
messengers  might  not  be  disturbed.  This  he  always  does 
before  going  to  business,  in  a  carriage  fit  for  a  king. 

The  idea  of  making  women  do  men's  work  does  not 
exist  in  America ;  still  less  that  of  allowing  them  to  do 
duty  as  beasts  of  burden,  a  sight  to  which  the  eye  of  the 
European  has  become  so  accustomed,  that  he  has  ceased 
to  regard  it  as  a  blot  on  the  so-called  progi'ess  of  modem 
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society.  I  had  now  been  several  days  with  Mr.  Meyer^ 
and  longed  to  carry  out  my  wish  to  see  the  great  Falls  of 
N  iagara.  The  journey  there  was  about  two  hundred  miles, 
and  I  had  no  free  pass.  Mr.  Meyer  accompanied  me  him- 
self to  the  President  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Line. 

Mr.  Devereux,  who  received  me,  when  informed  of  my 
errand  and  the  purpose  of  my  journey,  with  the  utmost 
cordiality  immediately  proceeded  to  give  me  a  salon 
ooupS  return  ticket  to  Buffalo  and  back.  Indeed,  in  all 
the  relations  which,  for  the  purposes  of  my  journey,  I  had 
with  the  Americans,  they  left  upon  me  the  impression 
that  I  was  being  borne  upon  the  wings  of  angels.  Mrs. 
F.  prepared  what  was  necessary  to  render  my  journey 
coinfortable,  and  the  next  morning  at  nine  I  reached 
Niagara,  commended  to  the  manager  of  the  International 
Hotel,  who  paid  me  every  attention. 

My  desire  to  see  the  Falls  was  so  great,  that  without 
taking  any  rest  I  immediately  drove  out  to  see  them. 
Any  attempt  at  a  thorough  description  of  this  stupendous 
wonder  would  be  simply  folly.  The  best  description  given 
of  these  Falls  is  by  those  who  inform  us  that  they  are 
powerless  to  describe  the  magnificent  sight.  Nor  do 
I  think  that  the  most  powerful  imagtaation  can  with 
its  greatest  effort  attain  even  an  approximate  notion 
of  the  awful  sublimity  of  this  natural  wonder.  Like  all 
other  stupendous  things,  which  the  mind  has  been  unac- 
customed to  measure  and  to  contemplate,  Niagara  requires 
time  to  grow  upon  one.  The  mind  also  demands  time  to 
struggle  up  to  its  dimensions,  and  time  to  gather  up  its 
harmonies  into  the  mighty  tones  which  finally  fill  the 
soul  with  their  overwhelming  cadences,  and  whose  theme. 
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ever-varying,  but  still  the  same  —  as  in  the  hands  of  a 
Handel  or  Beethoven — ^thunders  through  the  whole  extent 
of  one's  beiug,  "  Almighty  Power ! " 

The  chief  impression  produced  upon  the  mind  by 
Niagara  is  the  perpetuity  of  immeasurable  force  and 
grandeur.  This  it  is  which  lends  such  a  strange  fasci- 
nation to  the  Falls ;  however  pressingly  one  is  desirous  of 
getting  away,  one  is  obliged  to  turn  back  again,  and  yet 
again,  like  the  disturbed  needle  to  the  magnetic  pole. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  natural  scenery  which 
has  stamped  itself  so  clearly,  indelibly,  and  awfully  on  my 
mind  as  this  gigantic  magnificence ;  as  this  mighty  body 
of  waters,  gliding  stealthily  but  rapidly  in  its  onward 
course  above  the  Falls,  springtog  forward  more  wildly,  more 
exultingly,  as  it  nears  the  brink,  until  it  leaps  over  into 
the  abyss  to  swell  the  mighty  canticle,  which,  for  thousands 
and  thousands  of  years,  by  day  and  by  night,  through 
every  season,  has  ascended  in  tones  of  subdued  thunder 
to  the  Creator's  throne.  The  ever-varying  colours  of  the 
water,  when  seen  under  diverse  conditions  of  atmosphere 
and  light,  and  from  different  points  of  view,  are  a  subject 
of  never  ceasing  surprise  and  delight ;  whilst  the  play  of 
the  rainbow,  under  the  changing  conditions  of  sun  and 
wind,  has  someihiug  almost  unearthly  about  it.  For  the 
waters  to  have  eaten  their  way  backwards  to  their  present 
position,  if  one  takes  as  a  basis  of  calculation  the  present 
erosive  power  of  the  river,  must  have  occupied  a  period 
of  thirty-six  thousand  years.  A  visit  to  the  Falls  of 
Niagara  leaves  a  constant  yearning  to  see  them  again,  and 
this  feeling  has  never  left  me  since. 

The  day  after  my  arrival  in  Niagara  I  was  seized  with 
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an  attack  of  cholera,  which  delayed  my  journey  for  several 
days.  Milk  was  my  only  food,  and,  when  able  to  start,  I 
set  out  with  a  jug  of  milk  as  my  companion  through 
Cleveland,  for  Chicago.  The  gentleman  in  Chicago  to 
whom  Mr.  Steinway  had  given  me  a  letter  of  introduction 
was  in  New  York,  and  as  the  one  whom  I  had  known  in 
Paris  was  at  the  time  in  California,  I  immediately  went 
to  the  North- Western  Railway  to  prosecute  my  journey, 
intending  to  visit  Chicago  on  my  return.  This,  however, 
•circumstances  prevented,  so  I  may  say  that,  upon  passing 
through  it  by  rail,  I  remarked  that  it  bore  a  resem- 
blance to  most  other  American  cities,  of  which  it  is  one 
of  the  most  important.  Chicago,  since  destroyed  by  fire, 
was  at  that  time  yoimg  and  well-grown,  with  fine  institu- 
tions, streets,  and  avenues;  and,  as  I  was  informed,- 
numbering  109,260  inhabitants.*^  I  went  to  the  post  for 
my  letters,  expecting  the  sympathy  of  my  friends  in  New 
York,  to  whom  I  had  communicated  my  sudden  illness  at 
Niagara.  Messrs.  T.  and  G.  simply  said  that  my  letter 
only  informed  them  of  what  they  expected ;  that  to  set  out 
upon  such  a  journey  in  the  terrible  heat  of  June  was  a 
piece  of  great  rashness.  Mr.  P.  warned  me  that  it  was 
only  in  a  healthy  body  that  the  mind  could  work  well, 
and  he  bade  me  rest  and  take  care  of  myself.  I  felt  much 
hurt  at  their  uncomfortable  letters,  and  wrote  no  more 
to  the  gentlemen  for  a  long  time.  Eliza  had  written 
very  sympathisingly,  but  the  exactitude  of  the  postal 
officials  procured  me  the  pleasure  of  reading  her  letter 
six  months  afterwards  in  Shanghai,  China.  I  left  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  intending  to  travel  until  night- 
fall, and  to  alight  at  the  little  town  of  Dixon.     I  was 

*  I  have  great  doubt  whether  I  have  been  rightly  informed;  if  so,  the  city  of 
Chicago  must  have  had  a  very  rapid  increase  ever  since. 
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extremely  weak  from  want  of  rest  and  the  inability  to  eat ; 
besides,  I  had  now  no  more  letters  of  introduction.  I  had 
hoped  to  secure  some  in  Chicago  to  help  me  forward,  but, 
although  I  knew  many  persons  there,  whom  I  had  seen 
and  known  in  Paris,  I  did  not  like  to  call  upon  them  un- 
announced. I  was  consequently  left  to  the  good  nature 
of  my  fellow-beings  and  my  own  good  luck.  It  seemed  to 
me  really  that,  at  times,  when  I  did  not  know  where  to 
find  my  luck,  my  luck  took  the  trouble  to  find  me. 

At  Dixon  I  waited  until  the  train  had  left,  and  ajsked 
the  station-master  to  refer  me  to  a  respectable  house  in 
which  to  pass  the  night.  Before  he  could  answer  me, 
however,  three  gentlemen  came  up,  one  of  whom  excused 
himself,  and  asked  me  if  I  was  not  Miss  Weppner.  I  told 
him  I  was ;  whereupon  he  announced  himself  as  a  Kansas 
merchant  who  had  been  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  in  1867, 
and  had  made  my  acquaintance  there,  asking  me,  at  the 
same  time,  if  he  could  be  of  any  service  to  me.  Upon  a 
repetition  of  the  question  put  to  the  station-master,  one  of 
the  gentlemen,  a  countryman  of  mine,  offered  me  his 
hospitality,  assuring  me  of  a  hearty  welcome  from  his 
wife.  We  stepped,  all  four,  into  the  carriage,  and  Mr. 
Brautigam  presented  me  to  liis  wife.  Both  were  from 
the  MoseUe,  near  my  own  home.  This  lady  received  mo 
with  very  great  kindness,  and  did  everjiiiing  in  her 
power  to  meet  the  requirements  of  my  weakened  condition. 
When,  four  days  after,  I  announced  my  intention  to  start, 
they  insisted  upon  my  staying  until  I  was  fully  restored. 
This  delay  was  very  serviceable  to  me.  The  little  town 
of  Dixon  is  like  many  of  her  larger  and  smaller  sisters  in 
America,  which  seem  literally  to  spring  up  as  though  by 
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enchantment.  One  thing,  however,  which  here,  as  else- 
where in  the  New  World,  mnch  surprised  me,  was  the 
number  of  religious  sects  as  compared  with  the  popu- 
lation. Dixon  delights  in  not  less  than  seven  diif^ent 
denominations,  and  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  is 
only  a  few  thousands.  The  State  of  Illinois  is  a  very 
good  one  for  the  emigrant.  Cereals,  fruit  aAd  vegetables, 
in  the  neighbourhoods  through  which  I  passed,  were 
abundant  and  of  good  quality.  The  supei-ficial  area  of 
the  State  is  about  75,623  kilometres,  and  the  inhabitants 
number  only  3,880,735  ;  still  the  State  of  HHnois  counts 
among  the  most  populous  of  the  Union,  so  there  is 
plenty  of  room.  I  now  prepared  to  set  forward  again. 
At  the  risk  of  being  tiresome,  I  will  repeat  that  the 
kindness  which  I  everywhere  met  with  was  so  great  and 
flattering,  that  I  began  really  to  imagine  I  was  a  general 
"  pet."  Mr.  B.  gave  me  a  letter  to  a  friend  of  his  in  Ful- 
ton, Iowa,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Mississippi,  which  lit- 
tle town  I  reached  in  an  hour,  as  it  is  only  thirty-six  miles 
from  Dixon.  I  was  glad,  by  anticipation,  to  have  a  view 
of  the  Mississippi,  which  I  had  hitherto  known  only  from 
my  geography.  The  American  railway  bridges  enjoy  an 
unenviable  distinction  for  breaking  down  under  the  trains. 
This  idea  induced  me  not  to  cross  the  bridge  over  the 
river  in  a  train,  but  in  a  ferry  boat.  I  therefore  stepped 
out  of  the  train,  which,  a  moment  later,  went  over  the 
bridge  at  an  alarming  speed.  A  single  glance  .over  the 
Mississippi  disenchanted  me,  and  drew  from  me  the 
exclamation,  "  How  ugly,  how  very  ugly  I "  Except  in 
point  of  mere  size  and  volume,  the  mental  comparison 
I  made   was   very   much   to    the    disadvantage  of  the 
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"father  of  waters,"  as  contrasted  with  my  "beautiful 
green  Rhine." 

1  need  hardly  inform  the  reader  that  the  c5olour  of  the 
Mississippi  is  a  dull,  muddy  tint,  and  I  was  glad  to  turn 
my  back  upon  the  stream.  I  was  most  kindly  received 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Muller,  to  whom  my  letter  was  addressed, 
and  enjoyed  their  hospitality  for  some  days.  Mrs.  Muller 
had  been  twenty  years  in  America,  and  was,  notwith- 
standing, the  victim  of  ineradicable  nostalgia.  She  told 
me  that,  in  spite  of  her  wealth,  her  heart  was  ever  at- 
tracted to  her  own  dear  native  land,  and  in  spite  of  the 
time  she  had  been  in  this  country,  she  could  never  rid 
herself  of  the  impression  that  it  was  only  a  prolonged 
visit. 

Nostalgia  is  an  uncommon  disease  among  the  Germans 
in  America,  and  is  mostly  confined  to  the  women,  for 
my  countrymen  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  are,  on  an 
average,  much  better  off  than  they  could  ever  hope  to  be 
at  home ;  and  a  good  comfortable  competency,  when  con- 
trasted with  poverty  and  hard  work,  is  somewhat  de- 
structive of  home  sickness.  The  good  lady  was  very  glad 
to  have  my  company  even  for  a  few  days.  Meanwhile 
Mr.  MiiUer  procured  me  a  free  pass  on  the  steamer  to 
New  Orleans.  I  had  not  been  long  on  the  steamer  be- 
fore I  heard  that  yellow  fever  was  raging  at  that  city 
with  great  intensity.  This  account  was  confirmed  by  the 
captain,  who  told  me  that,  as  one  unaccKmatised,  I  should 
nm  very  great  danger  of  catching  the  disease.  I  changed 
ray  plan,  therefore,  and  only  went  as  far  as  Davenport 
(Iowa),  and  there  took  a  return  steamer  to  Clinton,  in  the 
same  State.    I  reached  Clinton  at  night,  and  took  tha 
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first  train  for  Omaha,  Nebraska.  I  determined,  however, 
to  diversify  this  tour,  in  order  to  get  a  clearer  notion  of 
the  State  of  Iowa,  and,  consequently,  proceeded  only  as 
far  as  the  town  of  New  Jefferson,  distant  two  hundred 
and  thirty  miles.  Our  route  lay  through  apparently 
endless  prairies,  with  here  and  there  a  railway  station, 
but  nothing  that  could  be  called  a  town.  The  land  has 
a  primeval,  wild  look;  grass  grows  on  both  sides  of  the 
iron  road,  and  there  are  more  cows  than  men.  The 
houses,  which  are  few  and  far  between,  as  well  as  the 
railway  stations,  seem  to  have  been  only  provisionally 
erected.  This  large  State  comprises  86,132  kilometres, 
and  has  only  674,948  iohabitants ;  so  that  there  is  abund- 
ance of  room  here. 

The  train  was  occupied  by  very  few  passengers,  and  as 
I  could  not  read  continually,  and  had  no  one  to  converse 
with,  I  felt  the  dull  uniformity  of  the  prairie  very 
oppressive  during  the  ten  long  hours  which  our  journey 
lasted.  The  railway  stations  succeeded  each  other  at 
distances  varying  from  twenty  to  fifty  miles.  Stopping 
seemed  to  be  useless,  for  no  one  either  got  in  or  out.  It 
was  like  sailing  over  a  grassy  ocean.  We  became  so 
accustomed  to  the  total  absence  of  every  sign  of  life,  that 
I  was  startled  upon  our  suddenly  pulling  up  before  a 
brand-new,  half-finished  building  in  the  middle  of  the 
prairie.  The  conductor  told  me  that  I  should  find  very 
good  quarters  in  New  Jefferson,  as  a  respectable  Irish 
family  had  recently  come  from  Pennsylvania  and  settled 
there,  and  that  this  was  the  only  place  within  a  reason- 
able distance  where  he  could  recommend  me  to  pass  the 
night.     The  last  two  stations  we  passed  were  thirty  nulea 
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apart,  and  the  two  next  fifty-five.  The  prairies  still 
cover  three-quarters  of  the  State  of  Iowa ;  they  are  for 
the  most  part  flat,  in  some  places  undulating,  and  there 
is  nothing  to  be  seen  on  them  but  grass,  stunted  shrubs, 
and  especially  large  quantities  of  sassafras. 

In  America,  every  place  consisting  of  a  couple  of  houses 
is  called  a  town.  Up  to  the  present  I  had  been  in  none 
of  these  so-called  towns.  I  was  told  that  New  Jefferson 
was  a  town,  and  upon  alighting,  I. looked  towards  the 
four  points  of  the  compass  over  the  endless  prairie, 
without  perceiving  anything  which  resembled  even  a 
village.  "  Where  is  the  town  of  New  Jefferson  ? "  I  asked, 
the  conductor.  He  smilingly  informed  me  that  I  was  in 
the  town,  asking  whom  I  wished  to  see.  I  mentioned  the 
name  of  this  Irish  fkmily,  and  learned  that  they  lived  a 
short  mile  away.  The  house  was  at  the  end  of  a  town 
without  streets  and  without  houses.  To  my  question, 
whether  there  were  any  Germans  in  the  place,  the  station- 
master  informed  me  that  there  was  a  Mr.  F.,  who  some 
weeks  previously  had  settled  there  from  Wisconsin,  and 
that  he  and  his  wife  were  very  weU-educated  people.  The 
station-master  was  very  polite,  for  I  was  the  only  passenger 
who  had  got  out  for  three  days ;  he  had  the  goodness  to 
send  a  mounted  messenger  to  inform  the  family  mentioned 
of  my  arrival,  who  sent  a  conveyance  to  fetch  me.  To  go 
on  foot  was  impossible,  for  the  mud  was  ankle  deep.  I  was 
received  much  in  the  same  way  as  though  I  had  fallen 
from  the  sky,  so  glad  were  the  inhabitants  to  see  an  acces- 
sion of  even  one  to  their  number.  From  the  muddy  road 
I  stepped  stmight  into  the  provisional  dwelling  of  these 
good  people.     There  was  no  mounting  up  steps,  the 
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rooms  lay  eyen  with  the  ground;  still,  everything 
evinced  the  American  idea  of  comfort ;  even  a  rocking- 
chair  had  found  its  way  out  here,  in  which  I  was  installed, 
and  rocked  myself  previous  to  making  any  inquiry  on 
behalf  of  my  immigrant  fellow-countrymen.  My  desire 
to  get  all  the  information  possible  with  regard  to  this 
wild,  outlying  part  was  rudely  interfered  with,  when  I 
discovered  the  next  morning  that  my  feet  were  so  swollen 
that  I  could  not  use  them.  This  alarmed  me  very  much. 
I  communicated  my  discovery  to  my  hostess,  who  there- 
upon came  to  consult  upon  the  untoward  turn  affairs  had 
taken.  She  informed  me  that  probably  it  was  the  result 
of  too  long  sitting  in  the  cars,  and  would  soon  disappear. 
This  verdict  was  agreed  to  by  Mr.  F.,  who  with  his  wife 
had  visited  me  the  evening  before,  and  had  come  to  see 
me  in  the  morning.  I  was  pillowed  and  bolstered  up 
until  I  hardly  knew  where  I  was.  A  painful  fever 
accompanied  the  swelling,  which  was  reduced  in  a  few 
days  by  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead.  The  most  serious 
part  of  the  matter  was  a  total  loss  of  appetite;  milk 
and  water  being  my  only  food.  My  feet  consented  re- 
luctantly, to  carry  my  body,  and,  each  time  I  tried  to  walk, 
my  grimaces  were  a  study.  This  inconvenient  attack 
kept  me  back  twelve  days.  I  got  excellent  information 
touching  the  State  of  Iowa  from  my  good  countryman, 
Mr.  F.  He  assured  me  that  whereas  generally  in  America 
privation  was  but  little  known,  in  Iowa  it  was  unheard 
of.  He  stated  how  frequently  he  had  rejoiced  to  see  how 
people  with  the  slenderest  means  attained,  with  a  kind  of 
mathematical  certainty,  not  only  comfort  but  wealth.  Of 
this,  I  think,  there  can  be  little  doubt.     The  great  source 
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from  which  all  ordinary  needs  are  met  is  the  land,  and 
where  it  is  as  cheap  as  in  Iowa,  those  who  choose  to  work 
can  begin  by  becoming  the  owners  of  the  fountain-head, 
and  everything  else  follows  as  a  matter  of  course.  The 
wealth  of  Iowa  is  contributed  to,  also,  by  the  rivalry  of 
the  various  railway  companies,  all  of  which,  in  their 
anxiety  to  monopolise  as  much  of  the  State  as  possible, 
are  making  communication  with  other  parts  very  easy, 
and  consequently  enhancing  the  value  of  his  products  to 
the  cultivator.  Probably  in  about  ten  or  twenty  years 
Iowa  will  be  as  populous  as  Illinois  is  at  present,  and 
those  now  struggling  uphill  will  find  themselves  in  a 
very  enviable  position.  It  is  fortunate  for  this  State  that 
the  uncultivated  land  is  taxed  equally  with  the  cultivated, 
as  this  measure  keeps  the  land  out  of  the  greedy 
hands  of  the  eastern  land  speculators.  Great  attention 
is  paid  to  the  planting  of  timber,  and  the  insig- 
nificant quantity  of  wooded  land,  compared  with  prairie, 
b^ets  in  the  inhabitants  a  species  of  love  for  the  former, 
which  induces  both  State  and  people  to  emulate  each 
other  in  its  care  and  propagation.  Whoever  has  planted 
forty  acres  of  land  is  freed  from  taxes,  and  thousands  have 
adopted  this  method  of  relieving  themselves.  Wheat  and 
cattle,  especially  horses,  are  the  chief  products  of  the  State 
of  Iowa.  An  acre  of  prairie  land  costs  on  an  average  five 
dollars ;  and  an  acre  of  wooded  land  from  twenty-five 
to  forty  dollars,  but  in  many  of  the  eastern  and  western 
parts  of  the  State  land  may  be  purchased  at  a  much  lower 
rate.  The  size  of  the  State  renders  it  very  advantageous 
for  settlers ;  still  there  are  about  two  and  a  haK  millions 
of  acres  of  disposable  land  here,  whilst  in  Illinois  the 
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sum  of  all  the  land  for  sale  does  not  go  beyond  400,000 
acres.  The  soil  of  Iowa  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  the 
upper  portion  of  the  State  very  healthy. 

These  statements  may  be  relied  on,  and  are  offered  to 
my  countrymen  in  their  own  interests,  as  coming  from  the 
best  authority.  My  twelve  days'  delay  at  New  Jefferson 
will  not  have  been  lost  if  these  facts  should  help  those 
who  are  seeking  for  a  place  in  which  to  settle.  The 
cattle  of  New  Jefferson,  its  snakes,  and  its  toads  enter- 
tained me.  The  snakes  sometimes  gave  me  a  little 
fright,  but  I  was  reassured  by  the  statement  that  there 
are  very  few  poisonous  snakes  in  the  State.  The  cows 
here  specially  attracted  my  notice.  They  go  out  on  the 
prairie,  but  are  as  punctual  as  the  clock  in  returning 
twice  a  day  to  get  milked;  the  leader  seems  to  be 
thoroughly  conscious  of  the  importance  of  her  position, 
and  will  never  leave  the  enclosure,  after  having  been 
herself  milked,  without  having  seen  the  last  of  her  com- 
panions unburdened,  like  herself,  of  her  precious  load. 

On  the  thirteenth  day  after  my  arrival  I  again  started 
in  pretty  good  travelling  trim,  but  in  slippers.  My  host 
gave  me  an  introduction  to  a  friend  of  his  in  Omaha,  and 
I  regret  having  forgotten  his  name  and  that  of  the  good 
German  family  who  were  so  kind  to  me.  I  make  them 
the  best  amends  I  can  for  my  f orgetfulness  by  thanking 
them  here. 

.  From  New  Jefferson  I  went  to  Omaha,  situated  on  the 
Missouri,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  the 
former  place,  in  the  State  of  Nebraska.  I  had  fallen 
upon  the  period  of  railway  accidents.  T^he  first  train 
which  passed  New  Jefferson  after  my  arrival  there  broke 
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throngli  a  rotten  old  bridge,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to 
withhold  the  details.  The  companies  are  chiefly  to  blame 
for  these  accidents,  when  they  are  not  occasioned  by  the 
engineers  going  over  the  bridges  at  too  high  a  rate  of 
speed.  The  necessary  signals,  too,  for  arriving  and 
departing  trains  are  not  attended  to  carefully  enough.  1 
myself  realised  the  conviction  of  this  in  an  ankle  sprain, 
when  trying  to  get  into  a  train  which  had  started  without 
giving  any  preHminary  signal.  However,  life  and  iimb 
are  not  overrated  in  America. 

Having  arrived  in  Omaha,  I  went  at  once  to  the  Messrs. 
Smith  and  delivered  my  letters  to  them.  I  was  aware 
that  these  gentlemen  were  unmarried,  and  that  I  could  not 
therefore  expect  their  hospitality.  They  recommended 
me,  however,  as  their  guest,  to  Cozzen's  Hotel,  an  offer 
which  I  felt  a  delicacy  in  accepting,  as  my  feet  were  still 
very  weak,  and  anything  like  a  lengthy  stay  might 
possibly  have  made  me  a  rather  dear  guest  in  a  financial 
sense.  After  some  refreshment,  the  elder  brother  took  me 
to  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Porsch,  a  German,  begging  him 
and  his  wife  to  see  that  I  was  weU  treated  and  cared  for. 
Being  Sunday,  they  promised  to  come  at  mid-day  and 
take  me  for  a  drive.  I  went  to  my  room,  shown  me  by  Mrs. 
Porsch,  and,  wishing  .to  get  something  from  my  trunk,  I 
remembered  the  words  of  Mr.  Smith,  that  Omaha  was  not 
a  very  safe  place,  and  tried  to  lock  my  door.  I  found  the 
lock  useless.  My  representations  to  the  landlady  on  this 
head  brought  me  the  assurance  that  the  locksmith  would 
be  sent  for,  and  the  lock  arranged  to  my  satisfaction.  I 
lay  down  to  rest,  having  placed  a  heavy  arm-chair  and 
my  trunk  against  the  door.    A  few  hours  later  the  dinner 
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bell  sounded.  I  went  down,  and  was  shown  a  seat  near 
a  savage-lookiDg  man.  The  Messrs.  Smith  soon  came  for 
me,  and  I  went  out  with  them.  Before  starting,  I  again 
reminded  Mrs.  Porsch  of  the  lock,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
told  her  that  there  were  bugs  in  my  room ;  she  replied  that 
these  parasites  were  everywhere  in  Omaha.  The  Messrs. 
Smith  were  Englishmen,  a  fact  easily  discoverable  from 
their  proud  and  brave  gallantry.  Both  were  dressed  with 
the  most  scrupulous  neatness ;  and  their  exterior  contrasted 
somewhat  strongly  with  my  simple  travelling-dress.  The 
disparity  in  our  appearance  became  less  as  we  approached 
the  end  of  our  journey.  The  very  rough  character  of  the 
roads  was  a  surprise  to  me ;  they  suggested  the  necessity 
of  conveyances  of  the  strongest  and  lightest  descrip- 
tion. In  the  neighbourhood  of  Omaha,  on  the  road  to 
the  fort,  there  is  a  kind  of  bog,  formed  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  the  rain,  which  at  times  is  here  very  prolonged  and 
heavy.  There  was  no  choice  of  roads,  so,  if  we  wanted  to 
go  to  the  fort  at  all,  we  must  of  necessity  pass  across 
this  bog.  We  inquired  of  two  soldiers  coming  from  the 
fort  whether  they  considered  it  safe;  they  replied  in 
the  affirmative,  and  their  answer  was  confirmed  by  a 
gentleman,  who  was  driving  across  it  our  way  at  that 
moment.  We  drove  forward,  but  we  had  not  proceeded  far 
when  the  reins  broke,  and  the  horse  and  carriage  began  to 
sink  in  the  deep  mud  of  the  morass.  One  of  the  gentlemen 
got  down  very  quietly,  and  immediately  sank  into  it  up 
to  his  knees.  Nothing  daunted,  either  by  this  or  by  the 
destruction  of  his  fine  glac6  gloves,  he  set  resolutely  to 
work  to  repair  the  damage,  helped  the  horse  out  of  the 
deep  sludge,  kept  on  foot  by  our  side  until  we  had  gained 
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the  other  end  of  the  bog,  and  then  quietly  resumed  his 
seat.  We  were  all  covered  with  dirt,  so,  instead  of  driv- 
ing to  the  fort,  we  drove  to  a  neighbouring  farm-house, 
and  occupied  ourselves  with  the  very  necessary  but  dis- 
agreeable task  of  removing  this  unwelcome  addition  to 
our  toilet.  In  this  I  was  assisted  by  the  farmer's  maid. 
On  quitting  the  farm-house,  we  returned  through  by-roads 
to  Omaha,  and  I  have  given  the  above  details  in  order  to 
show  the  state  of  the  roads  in  this  district. 

During  the  time  of  my  stay  there,  the  town  of  Omaha 
was  in  a  rather  wild  and  primeval  condition.  As,  how- 
ever, it  is  the  great  outlet  to  the  Far  "West,  and  to  Cali- 
fornia, it  is  probably  by  this  time  improved,  and  more 
populated.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  Omaha  I  was 
unable  to  ascertain ;  the  State  of  Nebraska  has  35,000  in- 
habitants to  120,675  square  kilometres,  and  Omaha  is  as 
yet  the  largest  city  of  the  State. 

On  the  fourth  day  after  my  arrival  I  continued  my 
journey,  with  such  memories  as  have  been  detailed  above. 
One*of  the  Messrs.  Smith,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Montana, 
a  journey  which  he  undertook  four  times  a  year,  accom- 
panied me  to  the  train,  and  travelled  with  me.  He  had 
thrilling  adventures  to  relate.  Montana  is  still  a  very 
unsafe  State  for  the  whites,  of  whom  it  only  counts  25,000 
to  246,459  kilometres.  Murder  and  robbery  by  the 
Indians  are  among  the  experiences  of  a  journey  through 
this  State,  and  I  have  been  informed  by  letter  that  the 
very  stage-coach  whicli  Mr.  Smith  took  on  this  journey 
was  attacked  and  plundered  by  Indians.  Tliis  information 
made  me  feel  doubly  comfortable  in  a  Pullman  car.  Mr. 
S.  showed  me  a  place  where,  on  a  previous  occasion,  the 
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train  had  been  attacked  by  red-skins,  and  he  had  narrowly 
escaped  with  his  life,  while  assisting  a  wounded  white. 
Our  train  stopped  to  leave  provisions  for  the  troops  sta- 
tioned here  to  keep  off  the  Indians. 

It  was  saddening  to  hear  the  roll  of  the  drum  on  these 
wild,  solitary  plains ;  the  process  of  camping  out  on  the 
prairie,  too,  did  not  look  very  inviting.  But  the  mon- 
otony of  this  kind  of  life  does  not  last  very  long,  as  the 
troops  are  frequently  changed.  We  soon  reached  North 
Platte,  291  miles  west  of  Omaha,  and  here  passed  the 
northern  branch  of  the  Platte  river,  over  a  bridge  a  third 
of  a  mile  long. 

Between  North  Platte  and  Cheyenne  we  came  upon 
the  celebrated  block-houses,  the  solidity  of  which  is  very 
striking,  and  which  are  so  thick  as  to  be  impenetrable  to 
bullets.  But  notwithstanding  this,  they  have  been  the 
scene  of  many  a  bloody  encounter  with  the  Indians,  and. 
many  white  men  have  left  their  bones  in  them.  During 
this  ride  we  came  upon  thousands  of  prairie-dog  villages. 
Their  dwellings  are  like  large  ant-hills,  and  the  dogs  them- 
selves are  about  the  size  of  a  rabbit ;  they  seem  tolerably- 
tame,  and  peered  at  the  train  as  we  passed  with  compla- 
cent curiosity.  The  flowers  which  I  had  noticed  for  fifty 
miles  west  of  Omalia  were  here  completely  wanting. 

The  town  of  Cheyenne,  one  of  the  most  considerable 
communities  along  the  Union  Pacific  Line,  was  begun  in 
1867,  and  was  already  tolerably  large  in  1869.  The 
line  from  here  to  Denvers  is  very  important  as  affording 
an  artery  for  the  outlet  of  minerals  from  the  Colorado 
mines.  I  should  have  been  glad  to  see  these  mines,  of 
the  products  of  which  Professor  Whitney,  of  Boston,  who 
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arranged  the  prize  specimens  at  Paris,  had  given  me  some 
excellent  samples..  The  great  expense,  howerer,  of  stage- 
coach travelling  deterred  me,  and  I  gave  np  the  idea.  The 
State  of  Colorado  numbers  only  35,000  inhabitants  to  the 
enormous  superficial  area  of  171,318  square  kilometres. 

Next  to  Cheyenne,  the  most  important  places  on  the 
prairie  are  the  towns  of  Sherman  and  Laramie,  distant 
from  each  other  only  twenty-three  miles.  Sherman  lies 
8424  feet  above  the  sea,  the  highest  point  touched  by  the 
Union  Pacific  road.  The  pure,  invigorating  quality  of 
the  air  at  this  height  was  very  perceptible,  and  was  the 
subject  of  general  comment.  It  effectually  disposed  of 
all  the  indisposition  which  I  had  contracted  from  my 
previous  fatigues,  and  from  my  adventures  in  Omaha. 

From  Sherman  is  seen  the  gradually  sloping  plain 
dotted  with  solitary  rocks,  and  in  the  distance  a  glimpse 
is  caught  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  rise  up  in  the 
midst  of  the  great  American  wilderness.  For  a  consider- 
able time,  too,  we  had  a  view  of  the  Black  Peaks. 
Between  Sherman  and  Laramie,  I  admired  the  Red 
Buttes  Peaks,  from  500  to  1000  feet  in  height ;  a  lively 
imagination  can  trace,  among  their  grotesque  forms,  cas- 
tles, pyramids,  cathedrals,  &c.,  which  the  elements  seem 
to  have  artistically  wrought  at  the  bidding  of  Nature. 

The  second  afternoon  after  our  departure  from  Omaha, 
we  stopped  at  Carbon,  where  the  Union  Pacific  Line 
possesses  many  rich  coal  mines,  and  where  the  trains 
stop  to  take  in  their  supplies  for  the  journey.  I  saw  few 
women  at  the  various  stations,  and  that  but  seldom.  As 
a  counterpoise,  however,  I  saw  many  half-savage-looking 
white  men,  aU  provided  with  a  revolver,  conspicuously 
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carried.  The  young  and  budding  civilisation  of  these 
parts  was  represented  on  a  small  neighbouring  hut  by  an 
enormous  sign,  bearing  the  inscription,  "  Chicago  Lager 
Beer  Saloon."  Dogs  and  pigs  abounded  around  this 
primitive  hostelry,  which,  with  the  railway  station,  com- 
prised all  the  buildings  in  the  vicinity.  Not  far  from 
Carbon  is  Bawling,  where  the  Union  Pacific  Company 
have  built  a  decent  hotel,  and  where  a  person  can  afford 
to  fall  ill;  it  is  nearly  the  only  decent  refuge  for  an 
indisposed  traveller  along  a  track  of  1084  miles.  We 
supped  in  Bawling  on  antelope  steaks  and  tea,  lighted  up 
by  the  gleam  of  revolvers  in  belts.  We  proceeded,  as 
night  was  falling,  and  encountered  a  furious  storm, 
which  threw  down  the  telegraph  poles  aU  along  the  line. 
The  following  morning,  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock, 
we  arrived  at  Wahsatch,  968  miles  west  of  Omaha.  From 
the  latter  city  to  Wahsatch,  Nature  offers  but  slight  attrac- 
tions to  the  tourist.  From  this  place,  however,  the  train 
passes  through  one  of  the  most  romantic  pieces  of  country 
imaginable.  Nature  here  seems  to  have  been  at  pains  to 
compensate  the  tourist  for  her  previous  niggardliness, 
and  displays  her  charms  with  the  most  lavish  hand.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  ever  changing,  kaleido- 
scopic character  of  the  scenery.  I  enjoyed  it  from  the 
rear  platform,  where  the  proverbial  attention  of  American 
gentlemen  to  the  weaker  sex  provided  me  with  a  comfort- 
able chair  in  the  best  place.  The  one  drawback  to  the 
full  enjoyment  of  this  superb  scenery  is  the  rate  at  which 
the  train  rushes  through  it,  requiring  the  constant  move- 
ment of  the  eye;  but  even  this  is  not  sufficient  to 
interfere,  to  any  great  extent,  with  the  marvellous  attrao- 
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tions  of  this  region.  The  dreams  of  painters  and  poets 
are  here  fnlly  realised.  On  both  sides  are  colossal  masses 
of  granite  and  sandstone  rock,  thrown  into  the  most 
varied  forms.  One  particularly,  Castle  Rock,  looks  as 
though  Nature  had  designedly  thrown  down  a  challenge 
to  art :  high  castellated  towers,  portals,  windows,  keeps, 
&c.,  everything  which  goes  to  make  up  a  great  medieval 
castle,  was  here  in  perfection,  in  astounding  and  ever- 
pleasing  illusion. 

We  soon  saw  the  mile-post,  with  the  shield  showing 
the  thousandth  mile  from  Omaha.  The  beauties  of  Weber 
Caflon,  which  follows,  can  hardly  be  described.  .What 
variety  and  magnificence!  Through  a  tunnel  600  feet 
long  we  came  to  the  Devil's  slide.  Two  lines  of  serrated 
rock  run  up  to  a  height  of  from  50  to  100  feet ;  the 
intervening  space  is  filled  with  grass  and  wild  flowers. 
K  the  devil  uses  this  slide  often,  one  must  pity  his  back. 
Farther  on  we  looked  up  at  the  Devil's  Gate — ^he  seems 
to  have  monopolised  the  scenery  here  —  through  which 
the  waters  of  the  river  rush  impetuously.  It  looks  like 
an  entrance  to  fairy  land. 

The  engineering  skill  displayed  in  the  construction  of 
this  line  is  very  remarkable,  and  deserves  special  mention. 

Possibly,  at  some  distant  future,  the  natural  beauties 
of  this  portion  of  the  West  will  be  properly  appreciated 
by  Americans.  To  my  mind  there  is  nothing  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  to  equal  it.  Probably,  too,  the 
precious  springs  and  mineral  sources  may  one  day  receive 
a  portion  of  the  homage  which  is  now  almost  exclusively 
paid  to  those  of  Europe.  The  future  of  this  country  is  a 
matter  for  wonder  and  speculation.     With  a  population 
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now  exceeding  that  of  England,  and  the  constant  influx 
of  emigrants,  it  is  calculated  that  in  the  year  1900  the 
United  States  will  number  about  107,000,000.  At  this 
rate  the  country  will  one  day  equal  in  population  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

I  left  the  railway  at  Ogden  for  Salt  Lake  City.  The 
railway  at  the  time  of  my  going  was  not  completed,  and 
the  bumping  and  thumping  on  the  bad  road  was  some- 
thing to  be  remembered.  The  change  of  scenery  from 
the  wilderness  to  the  Utah  Valley  was  very  striking. 
We  were  in  the  beautiful  oasis  created  by  the  Mormons, 
about  4200  feet  above  the  sea. 

Our  party  consisted  of  three  ladies  and  three  gentlemen. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Brigham  Young  and  his 
regiment  of  wives  formed  the  topic  upon  which  the  wit  of 
the  party  was  chiefly  expended.  My  sole  purpose  in  this 
journey  was  to  see  this  remarkable  woman-devourer.  I 
had  seen  crowds  assembled  in  Paris  to  stare  at  an  emperor 
or  a  viceroy,  and  had  heard  them  make  the  welkin  ring 
with  their  cheers,  when  they  scarcely  knew  whom  they 
were  greeting.  A  king  in  Europe  is  no  very  extraor- 
dinary apparition,  but  here  was  a  man  wielding  absolute 
power  as  great  as  that  of  the  Czar,  with  a  following  who 
look  up  to  him  as  a  demi-god,  giving  him  their  substance 
and  their  toil,  and  asking  no  recognition  except  that  of 
communion  with  the  saints.  This  man  I  felt  I  must  see, 
so  to  Salt  Lake  City  I  went. 

I  must  confess  that  I  went  to  see  Brigham  Young  with 
much  the  same  kind  of  curiosity  that  I  went  to  see  the 
hippopotamus  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  London. 
Nearly  all  other  animals  are  to  be  seen  in  one  zoological 
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garden  or  another;  but  here  was  one  that,  outside  hia 
o^^Ti  home,  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Brigham  was  for 
the  time  being  my  human  hippopotamus,  a  moral  monster, 
who  was  calmly  setting  the  moral  and  social  laws  of  the 
world  at  defiance.  I  did  not  in  the  least  believe  him  to 
be  a  religious  fanatic,  but  simply  a  crafty  and  calculating 
schemer,  who  is  playing  upon  the  ignorg^ce  and  passions 
of  the  class  of  which  Carlyle  says  that  it  forms  the  great 
bulk  of  mankind.  My  surprise  has  been  great  and 
constant  that  the  Americans  should  cjontinue  to  tolerate 
this  cancer  in  their  body  politic.  There  are  those  who 
pretend  to  see  in  the  order  which  reigns  among  the 
Mormons,  and  the  material  success  which  has  attended 
them,  a  sign  of  the  approval  of  Heaven.  Such  reasoning 
does  not  deserve  an  answer.  The  sun  shines  on  the  evil 
and  on  the  good ;  and  the  reason  of  their  success  and 
prosperity  is  more  easily  accounted  for  in  their  abject 
and  slavish  endurance  of  hard  work  for  a  disgraceful 
swindler,  and  the  natural  fertility  of  their  valley,  than  in 
any  connivance  of  Heaven  with  polygamy. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  me,  as  a  woman,  to  repeat 
all  that  I  heard  in  Salt  Lake  City  with  regard  to  the 
Mormons.  It  seems  to  me  an  unpardonable  weakness 
that,  when  rigid  laws  with  regard  to  bigamy  are  in  force 
in  all  the  other  States  of  the  Union,  a  fanatical  sect 
should  be  allowed  sanctimoniously  to  set  the  most  sacred 
laws  of  religion,  of  the  State  and  of  society,, at  defiance, 
and  create  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  government  a  state 
of  things  which  eventually  will  have  to  be  rooted  out 
with  the  sword,  at  the  cost  of  much  blood  and  treasure. 
Freedom  is  one  thing;  the  license  of  a  religious  bedlam  is 
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another.  If  women,  innocent  and  ignorant,  as  are 
frequently  those  who  are  the  dupes  of  designing  men,  are 
inveigled  in  this  manner,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United 
States  to  protect  them  against  the  worst  of  all  oppressors. 
Has  the  government  of  the  United  States  rightly  con- 
sidered the  ultimate  effect  of  a  strong  Mormon  State  in  the 
Union  ?  The  slave  found  his  friend  in  the  New  England 
States,  and  what  a  price  was  paid  for  his  manumission  ! 
Where  are  the  friends  of  the  white  female  slaves  of  Utah? 

Mr,  S.  of  Omaha  had  recommended  me  to  Mr.  E.  from 
Hamburg,  in  whom  I  found  the  type  of  a  thoroughly 
honourable  man.  He  was  a  Qentile^  and  had  lived  long 
enough  in  Mormondom  to  know  thoroughly  the  most  secret 
recesses  of  this  scandalous  labyrinth  of  iniquity.  He  had 
steered  clear  of  the  difficulties  which  had  so  frequently 
led  to  the  disappearance  of  obnoxious  persons  at  the 
hands  of  Brigham's  avenging  angels.  We  stayed  at  a 
Mormon  Hotel,  the  Townsend  House,  for  a  very  excellent 
reason — there  was  no  Gentile  hotel  in  the  place. 

Our  host  possessed  three  wives.  Some  have  seven ; 
others  ten,  and  others  again  still  more.  The  majority 
of  the  Mormons  are  American,  English,  Scotch,  and  Scan- 
dinavian. There  is  only  one  German  Mormon,  and  he  is 
satisfied  with  one  wife.  This  lady  retains  his  fealty  by 
the  avowed  determination  to  leave  him  if  he  should 
attempt  to  give  her  a  companion.  The  maid  who  attended 
to  my  room  was  a  good  specimen  of  the  goose  tribe  from 
which  the  female  ranks  of  Mormondom  are  recruited. 
She  had  come  from  Scotland,  she  said,  to  help  in  the 
work  of  redemption,  but  did  not  particularly   know    in 

*  In  Salt  Lake  City,  aU  who  are  not  Mormons  are  caUed  Gentiles. 
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what  that  work  consisted ;  she  was  unmarried,  because 
she  was  not  yet  worthy  to  be  assigned  to  one  of  the 
saints,  but  hoped  to  be  some  day ;  in  the  meantime,  as 
she  told  me,  she  will  do  and  suffer  everything  for  the 
good  cause.  Can  anything  be  imagined  more  deplorable  ? 
Can  anything  more  clearly  prove  both  the  present  neglect 
and  the  duty  of  the  government  in  this  matter  ?  Help  in 
the  work  of  redemption,  indeed !  Religion,  what  crimes 
are  committed  in  thy  name !  Salt  Lake  City  is  an  agree- 
able place  and  well  laid  out ;  the  houses  are  surrounded 
by  gardens,  and  a  small  stream  meanders  through  every 
street.  Few  women  are  to  be  seen  in  the  streets ;  those 
that  are  seen  are  by  no  means  attractive,  and  seem  to 
belong  to  the  uncultivated  class. 

We  made  an  excursion  to  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  some 
ten  or  twelve  miles  from  the  city.  The  saint  with  whom 
we  were  staying  had  a  bathing  establishment  there.  The 
water  is  inconveniently  conservative,  and  will  not  let 
one  sink  into  it.  It  immediately  evaporates  and  leaves 
one  covered  with  salt.  Our  saint  had  two  pretty  wives ; 
both  were  occupied  with  their  progeny,  but  found  time  to 
talk  the  most  absurd  nonsense  about  the  Divine  inter- 
ference in  favour  of  the  saints.  What  surprised  me  most 
was  the  number  of  children  running  about  the  house, 
performing  such  a  concert  as  children  alone  can.  The 
superiority  of  the  saints  to  worldly  considerations,  and 
their  contempt  for  worldly  goods,  was  evidenced  in  the 
charge  of  five  dollars  made  for  an  oyster  soup  for  Mr. 
E.  and  myself.  This  generosity  on  the  part  of  the 
Mormons  he  was  accustomed  to.  Mr.  Townsend,  my 
saintly  host,  promised  to  try  and  get  me  an  audience  with 
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Brigham,  and  I  was  informed  later  on  that  he  would 
receive  me  at  six  o'clock. 

The  prevalence  of  the  custom  of  handnshaking  at  intro- 
ductions in  America  sent  a  shudder  through  me  when  I 
thought  of  my  introduction  to  Brigham.  I  found  a  pair 
of  thick  winter  gloves,  which  I  put  on.  On  our  way 
there,  Mr.  Townsend's  geographical  acquirements  were 
made  apparent  by  his  informing  me  that  he  had  been  in 
England  as  one  of  the  Prophet's  missionaries,  but  that  he 
had  not  yet  been  t6  Europe.  'His  ideas  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  are  probably  on  a  par  with  this. 

Brigham  Young  received  me  in  his  private  cabinet,  in 
the  presence  of  his  secretary.  He  looked  at  me  as  his 
hand  came  in  contact  with  my  thick  gloves  as  though  he 
thought  me  crazy.  The  room  contained  pictures  of  the 
twelve  apostles  and  the  avenging  angel.  By  the  avenging 
angel  is  meant  any  murderer  who,  by  the  order  of  the 
Prophet,  puts  any  obnoxious  person  out  of  the  way.  I 
had  now  seen  the  woman-devourer,  purposely  avoided  a 
conversation,  and  took  my  leave.  From  what  my  credible 
informant  told  me,  Brigham  Young  is  responsible  for 
grave  and  dreadful  misdeeds.  He  ma.de  on  me  the  im- 
pression of  a  keen-witted,  crafty  man,  who  turns  the 
foolish  blindness  of  his  followers  to  his  own  individual 
profit.  A  man  who  can  accumulate  7,000,000  of  dollars 
as  a  servant  of  the  Lord,  and  keep  a  harem  at  the  same 
time,  must  unite  to  a  marked  extent  the  characteristics  of 
the  Turk  with  the  smartness  of  the  Yankee. 

In  the  evening  Mr.  E.  took  me  to  the  Salt  Lake  theatre, 
Brigham  is  fond  of  the  theatre,  but  was  prevented  from 
attending  on  this  particular  evening  by  the  sudden  death 
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of  one  of  the  twelve  apostles,  Ezra  D.  Benson,  whom 
"  the  Lord  had  called  to  himself  as  a  mark  of  His  especial 
fayour : ''  at  least,  so  said  the  saints.  His  death  was  a 
sign  of  the  speedy  fulfilment  of  the  promises,  among 
which  the  proper  assignment  of  7,000,000  dollars,  said 
to  have  been  deposited  in  the  Bank  of  England,  does  not 
figure.  Nearly  all  the  Prophet's  wives  were  present, 
ladies  ranging  from  twenty  to  sixty  years  of  age.  They 
sat  in  the  pit  in  front  of  the  orchestra.  Brigham's  eldest 
son  also  appeared  with  the  modest  appanage  of  three 
wives,  two  of  them  being  sisters.  The  husband  could  not 
have  been  much  more  than  twenty  years  of  age.  On 
Sunday  Mr.  E.  took  me  to  the  Tabernacle  of  the  Mormons, 
and  as  he  was  thoroughly  versed  in  the  marital  statistics 
of  Salt  Lake  City,  it  was  highly  entertaining  to  hear 
him  say,  as  the  elders  appeared,  «  He  has  six  wives ;  such 
an  one,  four;  another,  seven,"  &c.  One  gentleman 
appeared  with  the  whole  of  his  conjugal  possessions,  and 
when  they  were  all  seated,  he  planted  himself  in  their 
midst.  The  whole  thing  would  have  been  laughable,  if 
there  had  not  been  so  frightfully  serious  a  side  to  it.  The 
sermon  was  a  grotesque  pot^ouri  of  religion,  morals, 
&c.,  ifec,  and  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  most  indigestible 
dish. 

On  Monday  the  6th  of  September  I  pursued  my  journey 
to  California.  My  chief  feeling  on  leaving  the  City  of 
the  Saints  was  that  Brigham  required  a  great  deal  of 
honest  hard  work,*  which  he  is  very  unlikely  to  get.  As 
we  left  the  city,  the  valley  was  played  upon  by  the 
morning  sim,  and  its  aspect  with  its  masses  of  ripening 
fruits  and  trees  was  very  beautiful.     We  got  on  the  train 
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at  Ogden,  and  at  mid-day  reached  Promontory,  celebrated 
for  the  amarttie^s  of  its  inhabitants.  Ladies  are  not  in 
the  habit  of  getting  out  here,  so  I  remained  in  my  seat. 
A  young  German  had  the  hardihood  to  try  his  hand  at 
play  there,  and  soon  lost  a  hundred  dollars,  about  the  half 
of  his  worldly  possessions.  It  was  painfully  amusing  to 
study  the  marked  change  produced  in  his  face  by  the 
incident.  We  were  soon  in  Nevada,  and  our  train 
mounted  the  hills  to  a  height  of  614:3  feet.  We  then  de- 
scended to  Humboldt  Caflon,  4000  feet  high.  I  heard  it 
said  that  we  should  stop  for  supper  at  Toano,  but  when 
we  arrived  where  Toano  ought  to  have  been,  we  were  in- 
formed that  the  town  Juid  been  removed.  The  train 
moved  forward  in  pursuit,  and  after  a  short  time  we  came 
upon  what  looked  like  an  encampment ;  there  were  tents 
all  around,  and  several  gentlemen  with  the  inevitable 
revolver  were  standing  watching  the  train. 

The  next  mfcming  we  breakfasted  in  Elko,  where  the 
miners  of  the  White  Pine  Silver  Mines  got  rid  of  their 
money,  which,  by  the  way,  is  held  exceedingly  cheap  in 
these  parts.  Mr.  L.,  a  notary  public,  waited  upon  me  and 
offered  me  his  hospitality  and  services,  which  I  accepted 
upon  my  return  journey.  We  next  passed  the  Palisades, 
a  piece  of  exquisite  scenery,  where  the  rocks  overhang  the 
river  perpendicularly  to  a  height  of  some  500  to  600  feet. 
Battle  Mountain  and  Golconda  came  next.  There  was 
great  excitement  here,  as  gold  and  silver  had  been  found 
not  far  away. 

On  the  following  morning  we  came  to  the  Donner  Lake, 
an  exquisitely  beautiful  object  in  itself,  but  rendered  still 
more  enchanting  by  the  niost  glorious  sunrise  it  has  ever 
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been  my  fortune  to  witness.  From  Donner  Lake  we 
crossed  the  proud  heights  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  a  part  of 
the  long  chain  which  stretches  away  to  Russian  America ; 
the  view  was  stupendous  and  thrilling,  but  the  snow 
galleries  unfortunately  interrupt  the  view  here.  The 
highest  point  reached  by  the  Central  Pacific  is  7042  feet. 
At  times  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  rivers  Juba  and 
America  rolling  on,  some  thousands  of  feet  below  us. 
We  were  now  in  California.  Along  the  road  I  noticed 
several  gold  diggings  and  one  gold-washing  concern. 
We  soon  reached  Sacramento.  All  those  with  whom  I 
have  ever  travelled  place  the  scenery  of  the  Union  and 
Central  Pacific  Lines  far  above  that  of  the  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere. When  will  the  Americans  who  know  Europe 
and  not  their  own  home  understand  and  appreciate  this  ? 

On  the  first  day  of  my  arrival  at  Sacramento  I  went 
to  an  exhibition  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  the  products  of 
the  State.  What  I  saw  there  could  only  be  produced  in 
Calif omia,  for  I  have  never  seen  anything  to  equal  it, 
even  in  the  tropics.  In  the  evening  I  left  Sacramento 
with  the  steamer,  and  arrived  next  morning  at  San 
Francisco.  I  at  once  waited  upon  Mj.  Gray,  the  agent 
of  Mr.  S.  of  New  York,  where  I  found  several  letters  for 
me.  Mr.  Gray  received  me  in  the  most  friendly  manner, 
and  told  me  if  there  was  any  service  he  could  render  me, 
he  should  have  great  pleasure  in  doing  it. 

On  the  strength  of  my  letters  of  recommendation  to 
other  persons,  I  was  heartily  received  by  an  estimable 
lady,  who  was  expecting  my  arrival.  The  following  day 
was  Sunday,  and  I  went  to  church,  after  which  I  read 
at  leisure  my  several  letters.    Mr.  G.,  from  New  York, 
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observed  to  me  with  what  pleasure  he  had  seen  from  my 
writings  that  I,  like  himself,  was  an  ardent  lover  of 
nature.  He  advised  me  not  to  hurry  on  my  return 
journey,  but  to  pursue  it  leisurely,  in  order  that  I  might 
have  time  to  revel,  as  it  were,  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  numberless  beauties  with  which  Heaven  in  its  bounty 
had  blessed  this  delicious  land. 

Mr.  P.  wrote  to  me  to  the  same  effect,  and  observed 
that,  making  California  my  starting-point,  I  should  go  as 
far  and  see  as  much  as  possible.  This  observation  awoke 
in  me  a  desire  which,  np  to  that  time,  I  had  scarcely  ven- 
tured to  utter  even  to  myself.  From  California,  I  said 
to  Mr.  Urban,  the  friend  of  Mr.  C,  I  can  see  the  whole 
world.  The  advice  is  excellent ;  but  how  is  it  possible 
for  me  to  follow  it  ?  Nevertheless,  I  will  try.  Perhaps 
I  may  succeed  in  visiting  Japan,  and  China,  and  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  an  Asiatic  nation ;  the  journey  will 
at  all  events  be  an  instructive  one,  and  will  add  to  the 
interest  of  my  book. 

Mr.  Urban  looked  at  me  amazed.  "  Your  external 
appearance,"  said  he,  "  does  not  in  the  least  correspond 
with  the  inward  courage  you  possess.  Are  you  not  afraid 
to  undertake  such  a  journey?"  "I  fear  nothing,"  I 
replied ;  and  I  added,  "if  I  go  to  Japan  and  China,  as 
there  is  now  little  doubt  I  shall,  I  will  rely  upon  the 
protection  of  Heaven  to  bring  me  safely  back  again." 

Mr.  U.  laughingly  told  me  that  I  should  want  a  good 
deal  of  protection.  I  answered  that  I  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  putting  my  trust  in  the  Almighty,  who  did  not  indeed 
always  give  me  what  I  asked  for,  but  frequently  gave  me 
most  unexpectedly  what  I  did  not  pray  for.     On  the 
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Monday  after  my  arrival  I  handed  Mr.  G.,  consulting 
engineer  of  the  Central  Pacific  Eailroad,  my  letter  of  in- 
troduction. This  was  not  necessary,  however,  as  he  had 
known  me  well  at  Paris.  I  detailed  to  him,  as  briefly 
and  coherently  as  possible,  my  story  from  the  time  of  the 
Paris  Exhibition  until  my  arrival  in  California ;  and  I  am 
indebted  to  his  patience  for  listening  to  me,  as  everyone 
knows  how  ygxj  precious  is  the  time  of  an  American  busi- 
ness man.  I  also  confided  to  him  my  project  of  a  journey 
to  Asia.  He  remarked  that  much  might  be  said  upon 
this  subject,  but  that  he  would  return  to  it.  In  the  meauT 
time  he  told  me  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  further 
my  wish. 

I  also  met  at  the  Central  Pacific  oflSce  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr.  H.,  who,  upon  the  supposition  of  my  journey  to 
Asia,  extended  the  time  for  my  return  ticket  back  to  New 
York:  I  also  had  a  letter  to  a  German  physician,  who 
recommended  me  to  the  then  German  Consul  of  the 
Confederation,  and  to  a  newly-elected  German  senator. 
Dr.  P.  himself  gave  me  to  understand  that  he  could  do 
nothing  for  me ;  I  was  not  sufficiently  distinguished  for  a 
man  of  his  importance  to  take  me  by  the  hand.  I  noticed 
that  I  was  much  too  simple  for  this  gentleman,  and  with- 
drew, leaving  him  to  protect  and  help  those  who  did  not 
need  it. 

In  the  German  Consul  I  met  a  polished  gentleman,  but 
I  cannot  say  the  same  for  Senator  H.  B.  Hitherto  the 
dark  side  of  American  pohtical  life  had  been  unknown 
to  me ;  my  introduction  to  Senator  H.  B.  gave  me  an 
opportunity  of  a  nearer  insight  into  the  means  by  which 
some  men  in  this  country  are  raised  to  place  and  power.  I 
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must  say  that  the  politics,  properly  so-called,  of  America 
are  a  sealed  book  to  me ;  probably  to  all,  except  to  the 
scene-shifters  and  property-men  of  the  political  stage,  they 
are  about  as  incomprehensible  as  they  are  to  myself.  The 
general  impression  produced  by  them  upon  the  non-political 
mind  is  that  of  a  chaotic  jumble,  a  general  scramble  for  place 
and  plunder,  and  an  equally  general  disregard  for  the 
real,  genuine  interests  of  the  nation.  The  most  definite 
notion  gained  by  me,  both  from  the  egotistical  prattle  of 
certain  people  in  California,  as  well  as  from  general  con- 
versation, was  how  much  it  cost  to  purchase  the  senatorial 
seat,  and  how  much  per  cent,  each  session  of  that  august 
body  was  supposed  to  return  on  the  capital  invested. 
The  information  conveyed  to  me  was  a  novel  one,  and 
made  me  stare. 

Before  I  was  fully  informed  of  the  character  of  Senator 
n.  B.,  he  introduced  me  to  a  gentleman  to  whose  irrepres- 
sible energies,  aided  by  plenty  of  money,  he  was  indebted 
for  his  seat  in  the  senate.  The  latter  worthy  made  no 
difficulty  in  naming  the  exact  sum  which  he  had  disbursed 
for  the  purchase  of  the  required  number  of  votes.  This  man 
I  soon  considered  beneath  contempt,  and  wanted  to  have 
nothing  further  to  say  to  him.  The  senator  told  me  he 
had  great  influence  with  several  companies,  who  expected 
his  support  in  the  coming  session,  and  that  it  would  be 
very  easy  for  him  to  help  me  with  them,  aided  by  his 
henchman.  But  as  soon  as  I  knew  the  character  of  the  two 
men,  I  plainly  informed  them  that  I  wanted  none  of  their 
assistance.  I  had  judged  neither  of  them  wrongly ;  the 
mystery  is  how  he  ever  came  to  have  the  title  of  senator 
conferred  upon  him.    The  henchman  had  come  to  CaU- 
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fomia  as  a  fugitive  murderer,  and  his  face  was  na  contra- 
diction of  the  recondite  theories  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim. 
My  determined  attitude  towards  these  men  convinced 
them  of  my  contempt,  and  the  murderer  swore  vengeance 
against  me,  but  he  was  imable  to  obtain  it  in  San 
Francisco,  since  I  was  under  the  protection  of  men  of 
honour ;  but  in  a  distant  land,  by  striking  in  the  dark,  he 
had  abundant  opportunity  for  "glutting  his  ire,"  and 
availed  himself  of  it  without  scruple. 

One  morning  I  called  at  the  senator's  place  of  business, 
and  there  saw  his  agent.  I  had  previously  inf  ornied  the 
latter  that  I  considered  him  "  no  better  than  he  should  be," 
and  now  passed  him  by  unnoticed.  Near  him  was  a  dark, 
sallow-looking  woman,  whose  exterior  proclaimed  her  one 
of  the  profanum  vnlgus.  In  passing  I  overheard  her 
making  allusion  to  two  young  ladies  coming  from  the  East. 
For  the  moment  this  was  lost  on  me,  although  I  came  to 
understand  it  afterwards.  The  senator  informed  me  that 
the  lady  was  a  Japanese,  and  had  arrived  on  the  last 
steamer  from  Yokohama.  I  told  him  that  this  seemed  to 
me  an  impossibility,  as  her  features  were  not  at  all  of  tlie 
Japanese  type,  and,  moreover,  that  the  lady  was  no  con- 
cern of  mine.  A  feeling  of  pride,  and  the  contingency 
of  a  possible  discovery  of  her  real  character  in  Japan, 
probably  induced  him  thus  to  "strain  the  truth,"  as 
Spencer  says.  I  was  surprised  to  see  the  henchman  and 
this  woman  in  company  with  a  gentleman  to  whom  I  had 
occasion,  later  on,  to  hand  a  letter  of  introduction  in  Japan 
which  had  been  given  me  in  San  Francisco.  He  sailed  for 
Japan  a  month  previous  to  my  own  departure,  and  filled 
an  elevated  political  position  there.     The  coimection  of 
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tliese  highly  placed  political  gentlemen  with  a  fugitive 
murderer  was  then  and  still  is  a  mystery  to  me ;  but  my 
journey  to  the  East  cleared  up  a  great  many  things  whidb 
I  had  no  opportunity  of  making  out  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Gray,  of  the  Central  Pacific,  did  everything  in  his 
power  for  me,  and  recommended  me  to  the  German 
Banker,  Mr.  Seligmann,  as  well  as  to  other  friends  of  his. 
His  recommendations  were  so  effectual  that  I  was  every- 
where received  with  respect  and  consideration.  Mr. 
Seligmann  immediately  declared  his  readiness  to  assist 
me.  He  applied  to  the  general  agent  of  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company,  thinking  the  company  might  do  me 
some  favour,  but  their  regulations  would  not  allow  of  any. 
This  induced  my  protector  to  start  a  subscription  list, 
which  was  headed  by  Mr.  Seligmann  and  was  followed  by 
the  proprietor  of  the  San  Francisco  Morning  Star^  who 
was  very  partial  to  me  and  gave  me  his  signature.  Mr. 
Pickering  of  the  BuUetin^.  and  Dr.  Pignd,  both  of 
whose  acquaintance  I  had  made  at  the  Paris  Exhibition, 
also  subscribed,  as  well  as  many  other  bankers  and 
merchants,  to  the  number  of  seventeen,  who  all  responded 
handsomely  to  the  call  made  by  my  protector.  All  this 
was  done  in  a  manner  so  gentlemanly  and  delicately 
that  I  was  not  asked  a  single  inquisitive  or  painful 
question.  The  English  and  French  in  San  Francisco  all 
treated  me  with  equal  goodness  and  consideration.  From 
various  parts  of  the  world  1  have  at  different  times  given 
my  friends  there  information  touching  my  movements, 
and  1  here  beg  to  repeat  the  expression  of  my  most 
grateful  thanks  to  them  all  collectively.  California  was 
indeed  to  me  an  El-Dorado,  inasmuch  as  San  Francisco 
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supplied  me  with  funds  nearly  sufficient  to  cover  the 
expenses  of  my  outwai'd  and  homeward  journey,  and, 
although  some  thought  I  had  not  money  enough,  I  re- 
garded myself  as  rich.  Many  of  my  friends  had  the 
goodness  to  warn  me  of  the  personal  inconveniences  as 
well  as  of  the  various  dangers  to  which  I  should  be 
exposed  on  the  journey,  for  I  looked  upon  it  as  a  very 
simple  and  easy  matter.  I  was  very  much  like  a  child 
whom  one  sees  take  off  his  shoes  and  stockings  to  wade 
across  a  rivulet.  He  suspects  nothing,  fears  nothing ; 
starts,  enjoys  his  little  journey  and  returns.  I  had 
intended,  if  possible,  to  make  an  excursion  from  San 
Francisco  to  the  Yosemite  VaUey,  but  the  season  not 
being  quite  favorable  for  it,  I  preferred  postponing  it 
until  my  return  from  Asia.  And  now,  I  invite  my  readers 
to  accompany  me  to  San  Francisco. 

This  beautiful  city  of  the  golden  land  I  prefer  to  any 
other  in  America.  My  preference  is  due  to  the  agreeable 
kind  of  hfe  which  its  people  lead,  and  to  the  extra- 
ordinary salubrity  of  the  climate.  The  temperature  of 
San  Francisco  is  not  Hable  to  the  violent  alternations  of 
heat  and  cold  froAa  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern 
coast  States  of  America  suffer.  Hundreds  of  men  are 
dying  of  the  insufferable  heat  of  New  York,  whilst 
San  Francisco  is  enjoying  mild  and  beautiful  weather. 
Neither  appetite  nor  sleep  is  destroyed  by  the  heat  of 
San  Francisco  as  in  the  Eastern  States.  Every  variety  of 
moderate  temperature  can  l^e  found  in  its  vicinity.  The 
same  clothing  may  be  worn  all  the  year  round.  Ladies 
can  wear  furs  in  summer  as  well  as  in  winter.  Neither  is 
this  city  visited  by  the  fierce,  furious  snow-storms  which 
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assail  the  other  parts  of  the  country.  It  almost  seeras 
legendary  to  say  that  snow  has  never  fallen  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  "oldest  inhabitant"  has  some  dim  kind  of 
recollection  of  its  having  fallen  twice  to  a  depth  of  two 
or  three  inches  ;  but  it  has  not  made  its  appearance  since. 
September  is  a  comparatively  hot  month;  and  a  long 
residence  there  would  induce  a  disbehef  in  thunderstorms, 
such  a  thing  never  happening.  The  style  of  building  there 
is  very  similar  to  that  of  New  York  and  Chicago.  The 
most  disagreeable  features  of  the  place  are  the  many  steep 
streets  and  the  sand-hills  surrounding  the  city,  which  at 
times  occasion  much  dust.  In  1866  the  State  of  California 
numbered  379,994  inhabitants  on  a  superficial  area  of 
304,070  square  miles ;  of  these  57,802  live  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  13,785  in  Sacramento.  Trade  there  is  consider- 
able and  brisk,  and  the  people  are  thorough-going  workers. 
The  many  public  libraries  of  the  city  deserve  mention, 
numbering  as  they  do  altogether  about  66,500  volumes. 
A  visit  to  the  San  Francisco  mint  is  well  worth  the  trouble. 
Here  the  golden  "root  of  so  much  evil"  is  seen  in 
all  its  original  freshness,  before  going  out  into  the  world 
to  do  its  deadly  work.  The  city  garden,  containing  a 
private  menagerie,  as  well  as  a  museum  and  picture 
gallery,  should  also  be  seen.  San  Francisco  enjoys  pro- 
bably the  finest  fruit  in  the  world.  Grapes  of  great  size 
and  of  fine  quality,  strawberries,  oranges,  and  pine-apples 
are  abundant;  the  windows  in  which  fruit  is  exposed  for 
sale  are  a  sight  in  themselves..  If  the  men  of  San  Francisco 
are  to  be  believed,  the  great  drawback  there  arises  from 
the  women,  and  fear  of  these  keeps  large  numbers  from 
marrying.    Bachelors  old  and  young  are  abundant,  and  I 
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would  qualify  the  statement  made  above  by  observing  that 
there  are  both  in  the  east  and  west  of  America  a  consider- 
able number  of  women  who  are  not  what  they  ought  to 
be,  and  who  trouble  themselves  too  much  with  dabbling 
into  the  women's  rights  question. 

KBrRosPEcrr. 

Hotels  and  boarding-houses  are  a  peculiar  characteristic 
of  American  life.  Many  Americans,  like  the  Tartars,  have 
no  settled  home,  and  live  only  in  hotels  and  boarding- 
houses.  This  style  of  living  belongs,  as  I  learned  on  my 
journey  round  the  world,  principally  to  America.  In 
every  countiy  are  to  be  found  individual  members  of 
families,  who,  from  their  circumstances  and  from  necessity, 
are  compelled  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  domestic  life,  but 
it  is  only  in  America  that,  without  reason,  families  become 
dispersed,  and  live  either  separate  or  together  in  boarding- 
houses  or  hotels.  It  is  only  in  this  rich,  luxurious,  and 
fast  Kving  republic  that  the  sacred  temple  of  family  life 
is  shaken  to  its  foundation;  not  only  are  they  cruel 
enough  to  abandon  the  pious  and  honourable  customs  of 
their  forefathers  by  cold-bloodedly  abandoning  their  hal- 
lowed home  —  but  even  when  they  have  left  the  temple 
of  their  fathers,  the  several  descendants  of  their  families 
separate  to  the  very  last  member. 

I  met,  in  New  York,  one  of  these  so-called  "highly 
respectable"  families,  consisting  of  father,  mother,  two 
daughters,  and  one  son,  all  of  whom,  in  their  desire  for 
independence  and  freedom,  lived  in  separate  boarding- 
houses  —  the  mother  had  gone  to  Europe ;  and  there  are 
many  families  in  America  split   up  in   this  way.     The 
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consequence  is  the  too  free  and  unrestrained  life  of  bo 
many  young  ladies,  who,  from  want  of  care  and  counsel 
on  the '  part  of  their  mothers,  have  been  left  to  shape  out 
a  course  for  themselves.  Some  of  them  become  "free 
love  and  women's  right "  women,  others  gamble  in  stocks, 
or  they  shift  into  one  of  the  many  unnatural  spheres 
which  women  in  America  have  discovered  of  late.  There 
are  certainly  many  families  to  be  found  who,  having  left 
their  home  and  the  sanctuary  of  domestic  life,  continue  to 
live  together  in  a  boarding-house ;  but  even  such  cases 
form  a  lamentable  example  of  American  social  life. 

The  very  best  boarding-house  and  hotel  life  falls  far 
short  of  the  comfort  of  home  life.  The  main  reason,  in 
my  opinion,  of  this  absence  of  a  regular  family  life  may 
be  traced  to  domestic  corruption,  to  the  idleness  of  the 
women,  and  their  unreasonable  love  of  comfort,  who,  in 
the  neglect  of  their  duties,  find  means  for  gratifying  their 
thirst  for  pleasure  and  luxury.  Many  excuse  this  loose 
style  of  living  from  the  corruption  of  the  servants,  and  on 
the  pretence  to  save  money.  The  servants  in  America 
are  of  the  same  class  as  those  in  Europe ;  the  evil  of  their 
corruption  may  be  traced  to  their  mistresses,  who,  by  neg- 
lecting their  duties,  are  setting  a  bad  example,  and  are 
forfeiting  the  respect  of  their  subordinates.  The  latter 
ape  their  mistresses  in  coquetry  and  extravagance ;  botli 
live  above  their  stations,  and  both  in  their  respective 
spheres,  while  becoming  ridiculous  queens  of  fashion, 
sacrifice  their  love  of  duty,  their  modesty,  and  simplicity. 

The  money  saved  by  living  in  boarding-houses,  and  not 
keeping  house  and  servants,  is  spent  twice  and  thrice  on 
the  gods  of  luxury  and  pleasure.    It  is  in  the  State  of 
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Massachusetts  more  than  in  any  other  State  of  the  Union 
that  I  found  most  of  the  family  life  which  is  the  greatest 
blessing  of  Old  England.  In  the  States  of  California  and 
New  York  more  nnnatnral  mothers  are  to  be  found  than 
anywhere  else ;  bnt  one  great  crime  is  spread  over  the 
entire  land.  In  the  State  of  Ohio  I  became  acquainted 
with  a  very  rich  family ;  everything  about  them  bespoke 
comfort  and  luxury ;  the  only  misfortune  of  the  pleasure- 
seeking  housewife  was  an  innocent  baby,  which  Heaven 
had  sent  to  the  wrong  mother.  The  lady  had  one  child, 
but  she  was  unwilling  to  have  another.  In  my  presence 
she  regarded  her  beautiful  baby  with  manifest  hatred  and 
aversion ;  and  she  complained  of  her  pleasures  being 
diminished,  in  consequence  of  having  to  provide  for  her 
child.  The  father,  who,  like  most  American  husbands, 
was  very  good  and  forbearing  towards  his  wife,  showed 
great  love  for  his  poor  little  darling.  Once,  when  his 
wife  was  absent,  he  took  the  baby  out  of  my  arms,  kissed 
it  tenderly,  and  a  tear  fell  on  the  cheek  of  the  little  one. 
He  spoke  to  me  with  evident  pain  of  the  unnatural 
conduct  of  his  wife,  who  had  more  love  for  expensive 
dresses  and  jewels  and  parties  than  for  her  own  flesh  and 
blood. 

I  need  not  say  that,  in  spite  of  her  wealth,  I  could 
feel  no  esteem  for  this  unnatural  mother,  and,  filled  with 
compassion  for  the  poor  unfortunate  baby,  I  quitted  the 
house. 

In  Europe,  that  is,  in  Germany,  France,  and  England, 
the  management  of  household  affairs  forms  an  important 
item  in  the  education  of  a  young  lady.  A  knowledge  of 
cooking  is  considered  as  necessary  as  that  of  music  or 
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modem  languages.  In  America  it  is  different.  There 
are  many  free  institutions  there,  the  beneficent  object  of 
which  merits  the  admiration  of  the  world ;  but  there  is 
still  one  wanting,  which  a  healthy  humanity  requires  the 
most.  America  is  in  need  of  an  institution  where  the 
art  of  cooking  is  taught,  where  young  women  and  house- 
wives and  servants  can  learn  to  cook  potatoes  and  vege- 
tables, and  to  prepare  a  meal  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
cause  indiffestion,  and  that  "  distressing  dyspepsia,"  with 
which  AnSric  i  mor«a«Bc«a  t^U^^  L^^ 
I  have  visited.  It  is  a  sad  thing  when  housewives  are  as 
ignorant  of  cooking  as  an  Irish  cook,  who  generally 
knows  nothing  of  the  art.  The  more  poKtical  privileges 
are  granted  to  the  women  of  America,  the  less  interest 
they  take  in  domestic  life.  Female  doctors,  advocates, 
and  judges  will  never  regenerate  American  social  life, 
but  dutiful,  modest  women,  virtuous  wives,  and  mothers 
labouring  in  their  proper  sphere  and  vocation,  may  do  so ; 
doctors,  judges,  and  advocates  setting  an  example  in  their 
own  homes  will  also  be  able  to  accomplish  much. 

During  the  last  ten  years,  American  women,  like  the 
republic  itseK,  have  lost  much  of  their  simplicity,  and 
have  become  too  extravagant.  The  honesty  and  morals 
of  the  people  are  sacrificed  to  luxury  and  prodigality ;  it 
is  with  aching  hearts  the  good  and  noble  are  lamenting 
the  evils  of  the  time.  Society  is  wanting  the  influence 
of  modest,  virtuous  women.  Family  life  in  America  was 
formerly  happier  than  now ;  the  women  did  their  duty, 
and  attended  to  their  household  affairs;  they  were 
healthier  and  had  larger  families.  I  may  here  remark 
that  the  German,  English,  and  Irish  women  in  America, 
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under  the  same  condition  of  sky  and  climate,  enjoy 
better  health,  and  have  larger  families  than  the  native 
women.  American  men,  as  a  rule,  are  extremely  kind 
to  women ;  they  are  taught  and  trained  to  respect  the 
fair  sex ;  but  I  have  frequently  noticed  that  the  feeling 
is  not  reciprocated.  I  saw  many  times,  old  and  young 
gentlemen  offering  their  seats  in  the  street  cars  to  young, 
fashionable  belles,  who,  like  wooden  images,  partook  of 
the  kind  offer  without  a  "  Thank  you."  The  extreme 
kindness  and  chivalry  of  the  men  evidently  have  spoiled 
many  of  the  women.  The  simple  practical  American,  by 
the  side  of  his  expensively  dressed  wife,  looks  more  like 
her  slave  or  her  servant  than  her  husband.  Every  fash- 
ionable woman  belonging  to  the  vulgar  wealthy  dass  struts 
like  a  peacock,  after  the  fashion  of  the  d^mi-monde^  in  the 
streets  and  saloons.  Many  of  them  load  their  bodies  and 
heads  to  such  an  enormous  extent,  that  nothing  remains 
that  is  becoming.  There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where 
I  have  seen  so  great  a  display  both  of  false  and  genuine 
diamonds,  and  so  many  superfluous  ornaments,  as  in 
America.  The  panic  which  has  seized  the  land  could  not 
surprise  me.  Everything  was  overdone ;  madness  in  spec- 
ulation, madness  and  folly  in  living.  I  once  walked  on 
Broadway  in  New  York,  and  from  Twenty-third  Street 
down  to  Fourteenth  Street  I  counted  two  hundred  women, 
one  hundred  and  sixty  of  whom  dragged  their  long  dresses 
through  the  mud.  There  is  no  want  in  America  of  idle 
queens  of  luxury  and  fashion,  nor  of  unnaturally  built  up 
figures,  and  of  diamonds  and  jewels,  but  in  the  fair  sex 
there  is  a  great  absence  of  simplicity,  of  modesty  and  grace. 
American  men,  in  their  natural  kindness  of  heart, 
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accommodate  themselves  to  a  great  deal  that  is  injuriona 
both  to  women  and  children.  It  is  amazing  that  the 
industrious  and  practical  American  should  permit  the 
idleness  and  prodigality  so  destructive  to  the  health  and 
character  of  his  wife.  Conversing  on  this  subject  with  a 
gentleman  in  New  York,  he  said,  "  We  do  not  want  our 
women  to  work  —  we  want  them  to  be  comfortable."  I 
replied,  "But  your  women  are  sick  with  comfort  —  occu- 
pation is  health."  "  That  is  very  true,"  he  replied.  I 
have  often  also  heard  old  men  say,  "  In  the  good  old  time 
our  mothers  had  many  children ;  they  looked  after  their 
household  aflEairs,  and  were  healthy  and  robust.  But 
women  nowadays  do  not  want  children ;  do  not  like  to 
be  bothered  with  them ;  they  prefer  luxury  and  ease."  I 
have  never  heard  the  same  said  either  of  German  or 
English  women. 

In  spite  of  the  much  vaunted  independence  of  American 
women,  they  possess,  as  I  noticed,  a  great  deal  less  per- 
sonal independence  than  European  women.  Our  women 
of  the  middle  classes  know  how  to  live  within  their  means, 
but  this  clafis  in  America  ape  the  women  of  the  moneyed 
aristocracy,  and  give  themselves  up  to  a  senseless  ex- 
travagance. If  anything  becomes  fashionable  to-day,  they 
must  have  it  to-morrow,  even  if  their  husbands  fail  or 
their  servants  hunger.  If  a  friend  takes  thirty  yards  for  a 
dress,  such  a  woman  must  have  the  same  quantity — she 
has  not  the  personal  independence  to  take  twenty-nine 
instead  of  thirty.  And  as  with  the  dress  so  it  is  with 
everything  else.  Are  such  women,  fools  of  fashion,  as 
they  are,  to  be  called  free  ?  Are  they  not  rather  poor, 
pitiful  slaves  ? 
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But  many  men  suffer  it,  and  will  have  it  so.  The 
principal  qnestions  which  an  American  of  the  present  day 
asks  before  marriage  are,  "  Has  she  money  ? "  "  Is  she 
stylish  ? "  Whether  she  has  a  well-stored  mind,  or  whether 
she  can  manage  a  house,  is  of  no  importance  to  him  ;  for 
this  reason  many  a  marriage  ends  in  divorce.  In  re- 
publican America,  money  and  fashion  make  the  lady; 
accomplishments,  intelligence,  and  honest  labour  go  for 
very  little.  The  industrious  women  who  earn  their 
living  by  mental  labour  do  not  enjoy  half  the  considera- 
tion there  that  the  same  class  do  in  Europe.  I  lived 
some  time  in  a  boarding-house  in  New  York,  where  there 
were  several  highly  educated  young  ladies,  who  honour- 
ably supported  themselves  by  their  industry  and  talents. 
This  was  a  sufficient  reason  why  the  ricK  and  idle  ladies 
living  in  the  same  house,  and  who  possessed  not  half 
their  education  and  accomplishments,  looked  at  them  with 
haughty  contempt.  One  of  the  worst  dogmas  in  the 
American  creed  is  that  of  the  subordination  of  everything 
to  money.  America  of  late  has  produced  a  vulgar, 
roguish  money  dass,  which,  since  the  civil  war,  has 
sprung  into  power;  out  of  this  class  the  people  have 
chosen  one  who  is  the  hero  and  chief  of  rogues  and 
thieves.  To  see  the  photographs  of  him  or  of  some  other 
men  who  of  late  have  been,  or  still  are,  in  power,  one 
wonders  less  at  their  atrocious  villainy  than  at  the  fact 
of  their  having  been  entrusted  with  the  positions  they 
held  and  yet  enjoy.  Their  vulgar  contours  clearly  show 
that  they  have  been  elected  by  bribery  and  whisky 
voters,  and  not  for  their  inflexible  honour  and  talents — 
not  for  the  sense  and  wisdom  they  possess.    In  a  brutish, 
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repulsive  countenance  dwells  no  true,  noble  spirit.  In 
America  it  requires  but  a  very  little  time  to  elevate  a 
wealthy  rogue  into  prominence ;  but  it  takes  years  to  get 
him  into  the  penitentiary  to  which  he  naturally  belongs. 

I  also  remarked  a  peculiar  fact  prevailing  in  tte  Eastern 
States,  viz.,  an  undue  respect  and  a  cowardly  commisera- 
tion for  rogues  and  murderers,  which  weakness  I  have 
not  observed  in  California,  where  such  villains  are  duly 
despised  and  mercilessly  dealt  with.  Some  people  in 
New  York,  to  whom  I  referred  to  the  general  dishonesty 
and  mistrust  and  the  enormity  of  crimes  and  defalcations 
of  late,  kindly  reminded  me  of  the  many  criminal  refugees 
coming  from  Europe  to  America,  forgetting  the  great 
number  of  American  criminals  who  have  escaped  through 
one  of  the  many  outlets  of  the  law,  or  through  the  loosely 
fastened  iron  gates  of  the  penitentiaries,  and  crossed  the 
Atlantic  to  play  "  Uncle  Sam  "  abroad.  One  of  the  most 
extraordinary  facts  in  this  free  republican  country  is  the 
difference  of  law  and  of  right  and  wrong  in  the  various 
States  called  the  "  United  States."  A  crime,  punished 
as  such  in  one  State,  is  no  crime  in  another  State.  A 
man  and  woman  not  able  to  procure  a  divorce  in  the 
South,  settle  down  in  the  North,  there  to  pursue  their 
romance.  In  the  State  of  Utah  women  are  the  slaves 
of  men,  in  other  Sitates  "  free-love  "  and  women's  rights 
women  are  a  continual  nuisance,  and  by  their  perverted 
preachings  and  scandalous  journals  are  the  destroyers  of 
conjugal  happiness  and  the  poisonous  foes  of  the  national 
honour  and  virtue. 

The  saddest  thing  of  all  which  came  under  my  notice  in 
America,  is  a  crime  of  which  women  of  every  Christian 
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denomination  are  said  to  be  guilty ;  I  have  heard  of  this 
crime  in  New  York,  and  all  throngh  the  land — it  is  a 
destructive  poison  scattered  everywhere.  In  the  vicinity 
of  Shanghai  in  China  there  is  a  horrible  tower  called 
"  Baby  Tower,"  of  which  I  shall  have  to  say  something 
later  on.  In  New  York,  as  I  was  frequently  told,  there 
is  a  "  Baby  Palace,"  or,  more  properly  speaking,  a  house 
in  which  a  professional  murderess  lives.  This  baby  palace 
stands  in  the  most  fashionable  avenue  in  New  York,  a 
street  which  compares  well  with  Belgravia  in  London,  or 
with  one  of  the  new  aristocratic  boulevards  in  Paris.  I 
asked  to  what  nationahty  the  woman  of  the  baby  palace 
belonged,  and  I  learned  that  she  was  a  Frenchwoman. 
Whatever  may  be  the  sins  and  faults  of  German  and 
English  women,  they  would  never  sink  to  this  extraordi- 
nary depth  of  horrible  crime  and  depravity.  Neither  in 
Germany  nor  in  England  would  it  be  possible  to  pursue 
for  a  long  series  of  years,  as  this  woman  of  the  baby  pal- 
ace in  New  York  has  done,  such  an  infernal  occupation, 
with  the  knowledge  and  connivance  of  the  lawful  author- 
ities. The  mothers  of  both  these  lands  would  rise  up 
against  this  bloody  institution  and  raze  it  to  the  ground. 
The  laws  would  prove  inore  powerful  than  the  moneyed 
and  titled  aristocracy,  and  their  strong  arm  would  soon 
strike  not  only  this  professional  murderess  of  the  inno- 
cents, but  all  those  who  pay  with  gold  for  the  exercise  of 
her  horrible,  diabolical  craft. 

How  fallen  is  the  society,  how  deep  in  depravity  is  that 
land  sunk,  in  which  murder  has  been  erected  into  a 
system,  and  in  which  the  fiendish  trade  carried  on  in  this 
baby  palace  is  tolerated  I  what  apathy  amongst  a  people, 
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who  can  see,  who  can  know  and  allow  such  things  without 
being  roused  to  indignation,  and  what  diabolical  power 
must  the  gold  aristocracy  have  attained  to  !  Under  the 
sceptre  of  a  Washington  this  could  not  have  happened. 
Into  what  a  frightful  abyss  have  mammon,  luxury  and 
indifference  plunged  the  people  of  this  republican  land  ! 
It  is  difficult  to  say  which  evil  is  the  greatest,  the  titled 
aristocracy  of  Europe  or  the  moneyed  aristocracy  of 
America.  Under  the  yoke  of  a  Csesar  the  people  would 
perceive  how  greatly  they  have  sinned  and  what  they  have 
lost  since  1776,  and  would  perhaps  return  to  a  simple  and 
better  life.  It  is  sad  to  listen  to  the  complaints  which  the 
better  and  virtuous  classes  of  the  American  people  raise 
against  the  present  order  of  society ;  but  they  are  power- 
less against  the  vulgar  moneyed  class.  While  I  was  writing 
the  above,  a  lady  friend  of  mine  favoured  me  with  a 
Church  Journal^  of  which  I  extract  the  following,  writ- 
ten by  an  episcopal  clergyman :  — 

"  The  jails  are  full  of  murderers,  the  streets  are  full  of 
crime.  The  business  of  the  land,  in  many  of  its  walks,  is 
simple  knavery.  The  fountains  of  law  and  justice  are 
poisoned.  JN'ameless  crime  and  foulness  rot  the  family 
life  of  the  land  —  flaunt  themselves  in  our  faces.  The  very 
newspaper  a  man  buys  in  the  morning  contains,  besides 
its  usual  columns  of  murders,  robberies,  knaveries, 
divorces,  and  undeanliness,  its  columns  of  advertisements 
of  professional  knaves  and  professional  murderers ;  for 
the  business  of  both  seems  to  be  recognised  as  necessary 
and  ordinary  business,  in  our  great  cities  at  least.  The 
extent  of  the  moral  degradation  to  which  the  land  has 
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snnk,  can  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  we  are  no  longer 
startled  at  seeing  on  the  table  with  our  morning  roll  and 
coffee  the  morning  paper  with  its  advertised  list  of  men 
and  women,  ready  with  all  conveniences,  skill,  and  in  strict- 
confidence,  to  murder  children  for  a  reasonable  fee  !  Rome, 
in  its  foulest  days,  never  equalled  this;  and  Christian  men 
and  women  accept  the  existence  of  such  a  diabolical  horror 
among  them  and  do  not  blush  !  The  men  that  send  into 
their  families,  and  under  the  eyes  of  their  children — 
advertising  for  a  few  paltry  dollars  the  means,  instru- 
ments, and  professional  agents  of  horrible  and  nameless 
crimes — their  vile  issues  reeking  with  the  foul  sins  they 
pander  to,  and  rotting  American  life  at  its  heart,  are 
actually  taught  by  aU  men's  silence  to  beUeve  that  they 
are  not  a  disgrace  to  manhood,  and  a  shame  to  the  land 
that  tolerates  theml" — Dk.  Hugh  Milleb  Thompson, 
Ghv/rch  Jov/rnaL     February^  1873. 

On  my  return  to  New  York,  I  learned  with  indignation 
that  ignorant  emigrant  women,  newly  arrived  from 
Europe,  are  frequently  sent  on  errands  to  this  professional 
murderess  in  the  "  Baby  Palace."  I  also  met  with  an 
educated  German  lady,  who,  ignorant  of  the  reputation  of 
this  woman,  had  been  induced  to  carry  a  letter  to  her 
containing  money  for  deadly  drugs,  which  errand  caused 
the  Grerman  lady  the  displeasure  and  distrust  of  her 
husband,  until  he  found  out  that  she  had  done  so  in 
innocence.  I  have  met  fashionable  American  girls  of 
sixteen,  who  spoke  of  the  institution  without  the  least 
disguise,  and  evidently  in  favour  of  it.  /  shovZd  consider 
that  I  was  oommitt/mg  a  sin  against  society  y  a/nd  against  my 
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own  consciencey  if  I  were  to  withhold  from,  the  pubHo 
the  detodls  mentionedyfor  I  thmk  it  a  d/ui/y  to  denov/nce 
cri/me  <md  imfa/my  where  we  jmd  it. 

Justice  requires,  however,  that  I  should  say  a  word 
respecting  the  virtuous  men  and  women,  who  form  a 
numerous  class  of  the  American  people.  If  in  that  coun- 
try 1  have  heard  of  and  seen  more  unnatural  mothers 
tlian  anywhere  else,  I  have  also  seen  there  some  of  the 
best  and  noblest  women  in  the  world.  They  are  the 
brilliant  stars  of  their  homes,  the  divinities  of  domestic 
happiness,  and  the  worthy  descendants  of  their  virtuous 
forefathers.  I  number  amongst  my  friends  two  ladies  of 
the  Swedenborgian  faith,  who  as  wives  and  mothers  could 
be  held  up  as  most  worthy  examples  to  their  country- 
women. History  knows  of  no  better  mothers  than 
they.  I  would  here  remark  that  in  many  different 
families  belonging  to  the  Swedenborgian  creed  I  have 
noticed  with  pleasure  the  prevalent  simplicity,  modesty, 
and  purity  of  Ufe,  and  their  strict  adherence  to  the  example 
and  teachings  of  the  Saviour.  In  America  there  is  still  a 
numerous  class  of  men  and  women  of  the  various  Christian 
denominations  belonging  to  the  good  old  school,  who  take 
no  part  in  the  spread  of  corruption,  and  the  destruction 
of  the  hallowed  customs  of  old.  These  lead  simple  lives 
devoid  of  glitter  and  show,  instead  of  giving  themselves  up 
to  the  "  fast "  and  senseless  life  to  which  so  many  are 
addicted.  It  is  to  this  modest  and  honourable  class  that 
are  owing  the  many  benevolent  institutions,  of  which 
America  possesses  more  than  any  other  cirilised  comitiy, 
and  which  offer  to  the  masses  of  the  people  so  many  means 
of  self-improvement.     It  is  this  estimable   class   which 
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holds  by  the  spirit  and  the  principles  of  the  good  old  times, 
and  which  uses  every  endeavour  to  elevate  the  morals  and 
to  improve  the  physical  condition  of  the  people.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  best  men  in  America  have  as  great  an  aver- 
sion to  public  life,  as  those  now  at  the  head  of  public  affairs 
have  to  their  entering  it. 

Horace  Greeley,  who  has  died  since  I  commenced  my 
narrative,  was  one  of  America's  noblest  and  greatest  sons 
— a  man  unsurpassed  in  benevolence,  honour  and  integrity, 
and  one  who  had  at  heart  the  interest  of  the  people  he 
loved  so  well.  It  was  with  grief  and  sorrow  that  I 
witnessed  the  treatment  he  received  at  the  hands  of  his 
political  opponents.  The  vile  placards  sneeringly  headed 
"  Honest  Greeley,"  and  the  shameful  caricatures  I  saw  of 
him  in  the  streets  of  New  York,  testify  to  the  low  stand- 
ard of  public  morality  existing  there.  Hurrying  wildly 
on,  and  grasping  blindly  at  their  fast  approaching  ruin, 
the  people  hailed  their  destroyers,  and  tortured  their 
saints.  Horace  Greeley  died  a  martyr;  died  with  the 
sweet  name  of  the  Redeemer  on  his  lips.  America  and 
Europe  have  no  sage,  no  hero  or  monarch,  who  has  died 
a  nobler  death.  It  was  once  my  pleasure  to  behold  the 
noble,  sublime  countenance  of  this  wise,  distinguished 
man,  whom  an  ungrateful  people  hurried  to  an  untimely 
grave. 

But,  if  reluctantly  I  have  referred  to  the  many  weak- 
nesses of  the  republic  and  the  society  of  America,  I  also 
feel  bound  to  say  that  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  civilised 
nation  which  can  boast  of  so  much  good  as  the  American 
nation.  Which  country  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  has 
produced  so  many  self-made,  so  many  great  and  philan- 
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thropical  men,  as  free  America  ?  England,  France,  and 
Germany  can  boast  of  higher  titles,  of  greater  names,  and 
perhaps  of  more  accomplished  men,  but  none  of  the 
countries  named  have  produced  men  who  have  done  more 
or  so  much  good  for  the  welfare  and  progress  of  a  univer- 
sal brotherhood  than  America's  great  men  have  done  in 
times  bygone  and  in  the  present  age.  Anglo-Saxon  Eng- 
land no  doubt  owns  a  higher  class  of  mortals  than  tiie 
Anglo-Saxon  repubHc,  but  it  also  owns,  which  no  one  can 
deny,  a  lower  class,  for  the  lowest  type  of  people  in  England 
certainly  stand  lower  and  are  more  ignorant  than  the 
lowest  people  of  the  repubKc.  In  England  the  highest 
classes  stand  too  high  and  receive  too  much  attention ; 
the  lowest  classes  stand  too  low  and  are  too  little  cared 
for.  The  chasm  between  the  two  classes  is  so  broad  that 
seldom  a  look  is  cast  from  one  to  the  other  side  of  this 
divided  humanity.  It  is  an  easy  task  for  wealthy  noble- 
men of  Europe  to  bestow  a  tithe  of  their  inherited 
millions  on  those  below  them.  But  money  alone  cannot 
redeem  the  poor ;  they  want  a  nobler  sympathy  ;  they  want 
training  and  education.  America,  I  would  say,  possesses 
noblemen  of  the  "  most  noble  type."  There  we  meet  with 
hundreds  and  thousands  who  began  poor,  who  inherited 
nothing,  but  made  their  millions  themselves  and  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brows,  therewith  to  benefit  humanity. 
Throughout  all  this  great  republican  land  I  have 
observed  a  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  have  seen 
Humboldt's  '  Cosmos '  in  the  hands  of  common  miners  in 
California  ;  and  everywhere  the  poor  in  general  are  better 
trained  and  know  far  more  than  the  poor  of  Europe.  I 
also  have  observed  that  the  lower  classes  of  the  republic, 
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those  in  New  York  not  excepted,  show  more  decency  in 
their  appearance  than  those  in  England. 

And  this  is  more  especially  the  case  as  regards  the 
female  sex.  There  certainly  i-s  a  marked  distinction  of 
classes,  but  as  in  everyone's  mind  is  implanted  the  belief 
of  freedom  and  equality,  and  as  all,  it  seems,  are  aiming 
at  one  point,  so  all  are  possessed  more  or  less  with  a  personal 
republican  pride,  the  instigator  to  an  equal  and  decent 
appearance.  Nowhere  in  America  have  I  met  with  such 
disgusting  sights,  with  such  ill-clad,  filthy  beggars,  with 
such  savage  ruffians,  and  degraded,  drunken  women,  as  I 
have  met  in  London.  In  the  streets  of  that  city  the 
latter  are  an  ordinary  apparition,  attracting,  as  I  observed, 
very  little  surprise ;  whereas,  in  New  York,  the  sight  of  a 
drunken  woman  is  a  rare  instance,  and  causes,  as  I 
myself  have  seen,  an  indignant  sensation. 

If  England  had  nothing  else  to  disgrace  the  land,  the 
drunken  women,  the  ruffians  and  the  unsightly  beggars 
in  the  streets  of  London  would  be  cause  sufficient  to  make 
the  island  and  the  nation  blush.  If  that  metropolis  were  to 
be  deprived  of  the  admirable  police  system  (thanks  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel),  and  its  reliable,  vigilant  staff  of  officers,  and 
be  cursed  with  a  corrupted  police  like  that  of  New  York, 
then  would  London  be  thrice  worse  than  the  metropolis  of 
the  republic.  A  man  when  drunk  is  bad  enough,  but  a 
woman  when  drunk  is  worse.  In  America  the  women 
of  the  poorer  classes  show  a  great  deal  of  self-respect  and 
decency,  and  exceptional  cases  of  dnmkenness  and  dis- 
orderly conduct  in  the  public  streets  may  in  almost  every 
case  be  traced  to  the  Irish  element.  The  extreme  kindness 
of  American  men   evidently  helps  to    elevate  women. 
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though  imfortmiately  not  a  few  of  them  have  abused 
this  kindness,  and  from  their  exalted  position  have  fallen 
down  and  gone  astray  to  injure  men  and  society,  for  some 
seem  to  have  made  it  a  business  of  their  life,  first  to  in- 
veigle and  then  to  expose  honest  men  and  drag  them  into 
court.  But  in  most  of  the  cases  the  results  of  a  kind 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  male  sex  will  benefit  the 
female  sex.  A  woman  kindly  treated  will  try  to  please  ; 
and  in  trying  to  please  will  try  to  learn  and  to  know 
something,  for  her  own  instinct  and  pride  will  tell  her 
that  ignorance  is  a  disgrace,  and  that  seK-improvement 
and  Imowledge  will  please  and  gratify  the  m^  who  to 
her  is  kind  and  considerate,  and  striving  to  secure  her 
comfort  and  happiness. 

To  be  able  to  appreciate  the  goodness  and  tenderness  of 
American  men  of  all  classes  towards  the  women,  we  must 
see  and  observe  them  in  their  owii  homes.  Such  atrocious 
cases  of  wife-beating  as  are  daily  reported  from  the 
vulgar  classes  of  England  are  almost  unheard  of  amongst 
native  Americans.  They,  according  to  their  respective 
positions,  assist  their  wives  in  all  the  daily  necessities  of 
life,  and  do  all  they  can  to  ease  their  wives'  burden.  I 
often  and  with  great  pleasure  observed  how  American  men 
in  modest  circumstances  help  their  better  halves,  and 
wondered  how  well  they  understand  various  little  domestic 
matters,  how  willingly  and  cheerfully  they  carry  the  babies 
in  and  out  of  the  cars  and  trains,  and  how  gracefully 
they  do  it. 

If  practical,  commodious,  domestic  arrangements  and 
cleanliness  in  life  and  habits  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  of 
civilisation  and  the  progress  of  a  nation,  then  there  is  no 
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ooimtry  in  the  world  surpassing  America;  and  I  again 
repeat  that,  taken  all  in  all,  the  republic  has  much  sjood 
to  offer  as  an  example  to  other  nations.  If  but  the  better 
classes  of  America  would  take  to  heart  the  present  weak- 
ness and  failures  of  the  republic ;  if  noble  men  like  such 
as  England  boasts,  and  of  whom  America  has  many,  would 
enter  the  political  career  and  devote  their  talents  and  their 
virtues  to  the  welfare  of  the  land ;  if  mammon,  luxury, 
and  pleasure  would  but  descend  a  step  or  two  in  its  rank ; 
if  free  love  and  women's  rights  advocates  could  be  banished 
from  society  (for  it  is  since  their  reign  that  the  nation  has 
sunk  and  families  have  strayed) ;  if  the  ailing  republic 
took  to  a  healthy  diet  and  a  becoming  modest  Kfe,  then 
would  America  be  the  greatest  nation  of  all  nations,  for 
the  people  of  this  glorious  land  have  all  within  their 
boundaries  that  is  sufficient  for  prosperity,  civilisation,  and 
a  true  and  lasting  Kberty ;  and  I  close  this  chapter  with 
my  best  and  heartfelt  wishes  *  for  the  happiness  and  the 
honour  and  welfare  of  free  Columbia. 

The  time  for  my  departure  for  Japan  and*  China  was  now 
drawing  near.  I  received  several  letters  of  introduction 
from  Mr.  Seligmann,  as  well  as  from  a  friend  of  his.  The 
German  Consul  also  gave  me  letters  to  a  business  house 
in  Yokohama,  and  to  the  German  Consuls  at  Shanghai 
and  Hong-Kong.  I  went  to  take  leave  of  Mr.  Gray,  who 
before  parting  gave  me  some  kind  and  useful  instructions, 
which  at  the  time  I  could  not  fully  appreciate.  "  Miss 
W.,"  said  my  venerable  friend,  "  I  hold  it  to  be  my  duty 
to  inform  you,  before  we  part,  what  kind  of  a  country 
you  are  about  to  visit,  and  also  to  give  you  a  correct 
notion  of  the  men  with  whom  you  will  come  into  contact. 

VOL.  T.  11 
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The  depravity  of  the  natives  would  in  itself  be  bad 
enough  to  encounter,  but  it  is  far  surpassed  by  the  lawless 
libertinage  of  the  Europeans.  I  have  no  doubt  in  the 
strength  of  character  and  moral  courage  that  you  will 
take  with  you  into  the  contest,  but  you  would  do  well  to 
make  up  your  mind  from  the  outset  for  very  severe 
trials.  I  doubt  very  seriously  whether  you  will  find 
among  the  Europeans  in  Japan  that  protection  to  which 
you  are  entitled,  and  which  your  letters  of  introduction 
should  procure  for  you."  My  astonishment  was  very 
great  at  being  told  that  such  shameless  depravity  was  to 
be  found  among  men  claiming  to  belong  to  civilised 
nations.  This  I  expressed  to  my  friend,  coupling  it  with 
the  hope  that,  when  I  had  occasion  to  write  to  him,  the 
picture  would  not  have  to  be  painted  in  such  dark  colours 
as  those  in  which  he  had  given  me  the  facts.  I  thanked 
him  heartily  for  his  fatherly  observations  and  advice; 
and  at  our  parting  he  expressed  his  best  wishes  for  my 
journey,  and  a  happy  return.  To  my  position  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition  I  owe  it  that  I  found  in  America  so 
many  hearty  friends,  without  whose  generous  assistance 
it  would  have  been  impossible  with  my  small  means  to 
undertake  a  journey  now  happily  completed. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  4tli  of  November,  1869,  had  come ;  the  smi  rose 
resplendent  upon  the  chief  city  of  the  Pacific  coast.  The 
colossal  steamer  America  lay  in  the  harbour,  near  the 
"Golden  Gate."  This  steamer  was  built  early  in  the 
same  year  in  New  York,  sailed  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  Hong-Kong,  and  then  made  her  passage  to 
California.  I  was  ready  early  in  the  morning,  bade  adieu 
to  my  friends  in  San  Francisco,  and  went  in  search  of 
my  cabin,  No.  11,  on  the  America.  One  of  my  friends 
accompanied  me  on  board,  and  recommended  me  to  the 
care  of  the  captain,  purser,  and  doctor,  for  I  was  tra- 
velling alone  without  friend  or  protector.  Providence, 
however,  being  aware  of  this,  sent  me  what  I  needed 
on  this  lonely  voyage.  John  Chinaman  took  my  effects 
on  board  to  state-room  No.  11,  which  I  fortunately  had 
to  myself.  Sad  and  thoughtful  I  stood  on  deck,  looking 
at  the  landing-place,  where  my  friends  waved  their 
handkerchiefs  to  me  as  the  signal  for  starting  was 
given.  It  was  a  sore  trial  to  me  to  leave,  for  an 
unknown  shore,  the  many  generous  friends  who  had 
treated  me,  during  my  stay  among  them,  with  the  same 
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consideration  as  though  I  had  been  a  princess.  Such 
generous  treatment  makes  me  regret,  in  the  interest  of 
truth,  that  I  have  been  compelled  to  call  attention  to 
such  sins  and  weaknesses  as  have  come  under  my  notice 
in  America.  I  was  very  sorry  to  observe  that  the 
American  republic  is  in  a  very  sickly  and  scrofulous 
condition,  and  there  are  those  who  maintain  that  the 
only  cure  for  the  maladies  under  which  it  is  suffering, 
is  a  period  of  Csesarism  or  a  strong  dose  of  despotic 
monarchy.  I,  however,  refrain  from  giving  any  advice 
or  prescription  in  this  especial  matter.  Unfortunately, 
the  good  and  beautiful  are  but  too  often  only  fully  appre- 
ciated by  us  mortals  when  they  have  passed  away. 

The  future  may  do  something  for  America  in  the  slow 
growth  and  development  of  those  better  principles  on 
which  the  nation,  whether  represented  by  the  native  or 
the  foreigner,  must  depend  for  its  real  life.  It  is  a  great 
consolation,  however,  to  have  met  so  many  noble-minded 
men,  men  of  sterling  honour  and  conscience,  as  I  did,  and 
who  are  repubKcans  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word. 
To  my  noble  fellow-countrymen  in  America  one  more 
word  of  praise  is  due.  They  form  a  large  and  important 
body,  whose  principles,  energy,  and  characteristic  honour 
especially  will  do  their  share  in  bringing  about  a  healthy 
change.  None  know  better  how  to  prize  real  freedom 
than  they  who  have  escaped  from  under  the  iron  heel  ctf 
military  despotism,  and  none  will  bring  to  the  considera- 
tion of  pubhc  affairs  a  more  enlightened  view  of  things 
than  the  men  who  have  saved  themselves  from  such 
bureaucratic  tyranny  as  that  which  at  present  weighs 
upon  the  German  empire.    Ejiowledge  and  art,  industry, 
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and  courage,  are  the  heirlooms  with  which  the  Germans 
settle  down  in  their  adopted  country,  and,  although  loving 
the  Fatherland  with  their  whole  soul,  still,  as  a  mother 
treats  her  children,  they  are  able  to  give  an  equal  affection 
to  the  land  of  their  adoption. 

From  my  state-room,  I  enjoyed  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
renowned  bay,  which  counts  among  the  finest  harbours  in 
the  world.  The  surrounding  mountains  are  exceedingly 
picturesque,  and  the  rich  soil,  with  its  splendid  foliage, 
lends  additional  charm  to  the  landscape.  The  steamer 
America  steered  from  the  "  Golden  Gate "  in  a  west- 
south-westerly  direction  as  far  as  Farallones.  At  a 
distance  of  twenty-three  miles  from  the  coast  she  steered 
due  west.  As  the  last  faint  line  of  the  Calif omian  shore 
was  disappearing  beneath  the  sea,  I  sought  my  cabin, 
solitary  and  sad.  Once  more  I  was  upon  the  wide  waste 
of  waters  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Five  o'clock  soon  rang 
out  on  the  bell,  and  with  it  the  gong  for  dinner  was 
sounded  by  a  Chinaman.  I  had  scarcely  seated  myself  at 
table,  when  I  became  aware  of  the  presence  of  the  dark 
woman,  whom  I  had  seen  in  the  store  of  Senator  H.  B.  in 
San  Francisco.  I  now  knew  why  the  senator  had  been  so 
careful  to  tell  me  she  was  a  Japanese.  I  soon  learned 
from  some  of  the  other  passengers,  that  she  was  the 
keeper  of  a  den  in  Yokohama,  and  that  she  had  come  to 
San  Francisco  for  recruits.  In  fact,  two  young  women 
were  sitting  by  her  at  table  ;  these  were  destined  for  her 
establishment  in  Yokohama.  The  fugitive  murderer,  the 
political  agent  of  the  senator,  was,  at  the  same  time,  the 
agent  of  this  wretch.  She  was  not  a  Japanese,  but  an 
Italian,  and  her  whole  exterior  was  the  perfect  reflex  of 
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her  black  heart  and  soul.  She  recognised  me,  said  a  few 
words  to  her  two  companions,  and  all  three  broke  into  a 
langh,  such  as  similar  people  alone  have  at  command. 
"  Let  me  tell  you,  proud,  virtuous  woman,"  she  said,  "  I 
know  a  man  who  is  your  enemy ;  I  have  his  instructions, 
and,"  with  an  oath,  "  I  will  carry  them  out  to  the  very 
letter."  I  felt  the  full  weight  of  this  fiendish  remark  in 
my  present  position,  and  turned  away  in  disgust.  I  was 
now  certain  of  having  made  an  enemy  of  the  worst  sort 
in  the  most  immoral  city  in  all  the  East,  and  I  was  not 
blind  enough  not  to  know  what  an  infinity  of  damage 
this  wretch  could  do  me,  a  stranger,  in  her  own  city. 
This  thought  disturbed  me  considerably.  I  had  ex- 
perienced in  Paris  the  venom  of  a  woman  of  this  class, 
and  I  knew  how  to  appreciate  and  dread  it.  In  the 
bustle  of  departure  these  people  had  been  admitted  into 
the  neighbourhood  of  respectable  ladies.  The  following 
morning  they  were  allotted  quarters  at  the  farther  end  of 
the  ship,  and  the  steward  showed  his  consideration  by 
giving  me  a  place  at  table  as  far  removed  from  these  vile 
creatures  as  possible.  Every  passenger  on  board  was  aware 
of  their  character.  It  seems  an  outrage  on  decency  that 
such  people  should  be  allowed  to  mix  with  respectable  pas- 
sengers; but  I  presume  the  fallacious  principle  of  equal 
rights  for  equal  money  rules  in  such  matters  on  board 
steamships  on  this  line  as  weU  as  elsewhere.  But  such  a 
thing  would  not  be  tolerated,  as  I  am  told,  on  an  English 
steamer.  The  ladies  were  supposed  to  be  waited  upon  hy 
a  stewardess,  whose  first  voyage  this  was.  She  called 
it  her  torture  trip,  and  was  more  in  a  position  to  bo 
nursed  herself  than  to  attend  to  others.    The  servant 
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appointed  to  attend  to  my  cabin  was  a  Celestial,  called 
^^Afat."  He  had  the  drawback  of  being  unable  to  speak 
a  word  of  English,  and  I  was  in  the  same  predicament 
with  regard  to  Chinese.  He  turned  out,  however,  to  be  a 
very  good  servant,  and  had  the  greatest  possible  patience 
with  me.  The  only  trifling  inconvenience  attendant 
upon  this  mutual  ignorance  was  that  Mr.  Afat's  duties 
were  somewhat  increased.  The  process  of  supplying  was 
a  tentative  pantomime,  and  not  unfrequently  resulted  in 
Afat's  having  to  make  a  dozen  journeys  before  he  dis- 
covered what  the  foreign  lady  wanted.  There  was  one 
thing  remarkable,  and  that  was  that,  to  my  knowledge, 
not  a  single  complaint  was  made  touching  the  civility  or 
promptness  of  these  good  servants.  Happy  Celestials ; 
fortunate  passengers !  The  menu  was  of  a  high  order, 
and,  in  all  respects,  faultless.  On  Sundays  the  captain 
read  the  service,  the  simplicity  of  which  had  an  especial 
charm  for  me,  as  contrasted  with  the  empty  pomp  and 
noise  too  frequently  met  with  in  Eoman  Catholic  churches, 
and  was  in  complete  harmony  with  the  bearing  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Although  it  was  the  month  of  November, 
we  had  lovely  weather  until  within  two  days'  steam  of  the 
Japanese  coast.  Sailors  have  much  to  say  upon  the 
pecuUarities  of  the  Pacific,  and,  indeed,  its  motion  is  very 
different  from  that  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  shorter  and  more 
irregular,  and  in  many  passengers  produced  a  pei'petual 
giddiness.  Its  chief  effect  upon  myself  was  to  destroy 
my  appetite  completely.  Our  path  across  the  Pacific 
was  a  very  solitary  one ;  for  twenty-four  days  we  sighted 
neither  steamer  nor  sailing  vessel.  We  passed  the 
Sandwich  Island  at  a  distance  of  550  miles  to  the  south. 
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On  our  third  day  out  we  lost  a  Chinaman,  who,  in  opimn 
delirium,  had  jumped  overboard.  He  was  long  searched 
for,  but  not  picked  up ;  it  is  supposed  that  he  was  crushed 
by  the  paddle-wheels.  On  fine  days  Afat  used  to  make 
me  comfortable  on  deck  in  an  easy '  arm-chair,  and  I  in- 
dulged in  my  persistent  reveries.  The  mystery  of  life  is 
apt  to  strike  one  very  forcibly  on  the  soKtary  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  should  any  one  be  desirous  of  getting  at  the 
real  depth  and  certitude  of  the  accepted  philosophic  data 
of  the  present  day,  I  can  recommend  him  no  better  school 
than  twenty-four  days  across  this  ocean.  He  will  feel 
very  small,  and  be  inclined  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  knows  very  little  about  anything,  and,  least  of  all, 
about  himself. 

The  shining  firmament,  rocking  itself  in  the  bosom  of 
the  deep,  the  glowing  orb  of  day  taming  the  impetuous 
Neptune  with  his  ardent  rays.  The  thousand  golden 
beams  with  which  the  atmosphere  is  streaked,  the  dazzling 
white  and  foaming  ocean,  unknown,  and  awe-inspiring  in 
its  unfathomable  depths. 

Thinker,  let  thy  mind  wander  to  the  heavens,  to  the  in- 
numerable worlds,  which  gem-like  occupy  the  infinity  of 
space ;  look  at  the  roaring  sea,  and  what  spheres  of  thought 
are  opened  out  to  thee !  Search  and  fathom  as  thou  mayest, 
plunge  thy  mind  into  the  deepest  depths  of  infinity,  and  . 
then  come  back  and  tell  me  what  thou-  hast  found ;  tell 
me  who  thou  art,  and  who  I  am ! 

Solve  the  riddle  of  thy  existence;  explain  to  me  the 
mysteries  of  the  heavens,  the  worlds,  and  the  seas !  Tell 
me  what  life  is,  and  death,  and  eternity ! 

Thou  retumest  from  thy  dreamy  realms  of  thought,  thou 
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mighty  thinker,  and  tellest  me  nothing !  Poor,  helpless 
philosopher,  where  is  thy  genius  ?  Thou  knowest  so  much, 
and  yet  so  little !  less  than  nothing  —  a  thousand  nothings ! 

Try  again,  thou  great  and  self-suflSeient  reasoner ;  rack 
thy  poor  brain  once  more.  Take  the  mystery  of  thy  life 
along  with  thee.  Death  will  come  to  thy  aid ;  he  solves 
the  riddle  —  only  he. 

As  for  me,  I  forbear  to  wander  into  the  dark,  impene- 
trable realms  of  speculative  thought  and  to  expose  myself 
to  useless  torture.  I  seek  to  spy  out  nothing,  to  fathom 
nothing.  I  will  be  a  philosopher  in  my  own  way ;  I  will 
be  happy.  Such  a  glorious  heaven  above  —  the  whole 
creation  full  of  wonders !  Let  what  is  now  mystery  be 
mystery  ;  they  all  will  be  revealed  to  me  —  in  God's  own 
time !  Then  I  sliall  know  who  I  am,  and  why  now  I  am 
here ;  and  I  shall  find  what  the  greatest  thinkers  of  the 
earth  have  ever  been  in  search  of,  but  have  never  found, 
and  never  will !  Satisfied  with  this  beautiful  world,  and 
with  my  faith  in  God  and  the  love  for  duty  in  my  heart, 
I  am  the  happiest  of  mortals,  am  happy  everywhere ! 

They  heave  and  toss  again,  the  wild  billows  of  the 
ocean,  until  sea  and  clouds  and  sky  lovingly  embrace 
each  other.  And  the  sun,  while  taming  Neptune,  has 
lulled  him  to  sleep.  He  shines  deeper  and  still  deeper 
into  the  awful  abyss,  as  if  he  would  disclose  to  my  eyes  its 
hidden  treasures  !  1  follow  the  golden  orb,  and  amongst 
innumerable  wonders  and  terrors  we  reach  a  mournful, 
a  sacred  spot.  Here  slumber  the  millions  of  souls  that 
the  sea  in  its  fury  has  swallowed  in  its  bosom.  Shine  on, 
fair  sun,  and  smile  for  once  upon  the  dead !  Send  a  ray 
of  light  into  the  mansions  of  the  departed ! 
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Sleep  peacefully  yet  a  Kttle  while  in  your  ocean  beds, 
my  dear  brothers  and  sisters  —  until  the  Creator  awakes 
you! 

Alas !  a  heavy  cloud  is  sailing  over  the  waters,  behind 
which  the  sun  hides  his  face ;  the  graves  once  more  are 
wrapped  in  gloom  I 

Umnachtet  tief  am  Meeresgrunde, 
Den  nie  eih  Menschen-Blick  erscliaut, 
Viel  ruhen  da  —  wer  gibt  una  Kunde 
Wo  Freundes  Grab  ist  aufgebaut. 

Er  liegt  gebettet  im  kiihlen  Sand, 
Sein  Leichentuch  ist  das  blaue  Meer 
Es  wiegt  ihn  zom  Schlafe  Gottes  Hand, 
In  der  Tiefe  lautet  die  Glocke  Er. 

Und  Wogen  sind  dea  Grabes  Htlgel 
Mit  kostbaren  Perlen  besS«t, 
Den  Lieben  bescbiitzt  der  Engel  FlUg^l 
Und  sie  wachen  frilb  und  spat. 

Gelandet  wird  trotz  Todt  und  Grab 

r 

In  dem  Hafen  ewiger  Ruh' ; 
Der  Geist  holt  aeine  HtiUe  ab 
Wenn  dereinst  die  Posaune  ruft. 

On  the  16th,  at  mid-day,  we  passed  180°  meridian,  the 
point  which  marks  half  the  circumference  of  the  earth, 
calculating  from  Greenwich.  Here  we  lost  a  day,  which 
is  regained  on  the  return  journey.  We  went  over'  from 
Friday  to  Sunday  and  had  no  Saturday.  I  managed 
this  little  geographical  problem  by  making  allowance 
on  my  watch  each  day  for  the  distance  traversed. 
At  the  same  time,  one  of  the  officers  explained  to  me 
the  use  of  the  chronometer  and  sextant.  Our  steamer, 
although  next  in  size  to  the  Great  Eastern^  made  slo\v 
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headway,  from  220  to  230  miles  daily.  This  is  probably 
to  be  accotmted  for  by  economy  in  the  use  of  coal,  which 
is  expensive  at  her  ports  of  call.  The  journey  from 
America  to  Asia  is  tolerably  dear :  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Yokohama  260  dollars  gold;  to  Hong-Kong 
300  dollars.  The  cleanliness,  punctuality,  order,  and 
attention  to  passengers  on  this  ship  were  very  re- 
markable. The  company  on  the  whole  was  very  "  stiff," 
and  no  social  harmony  existed  among  them.  The 
passengers  consisted  chiefly  of  Americans  and  English, 
who  have  not  yet  learned  the  art  of  being  social  and 
agreeable  with  each  other.  They  were  mutually  haughty 
and  uncommunicative.  In  some  places  in  the  East, 
where  the  social  circle  is  small,  I  remarked  that  this 
coldness  between  the  two  nations  does  not  exist  to  the 
same  extent.  Fortunately  for  us.  General  Tom  Thumb's 
troupe  was  on  board  and  did  something  to  break  the  dreary 
monotony  of  this  long  voyage.  The  troupe  consisted 
of  thirteen  persons :  the  dwarfs  enjoyed  excellent  health 
without  sea-sickness.  Now  and  then  General  Tom 
ThumVs  pianist  played  for  us  on  a  magnificent  Stein- 
way  piano.  A  little  soiree  micsicale  was  projected,  but 
on  the  evening  when  it  was  to  take  place  Keptune  put  in 
an  "  vastahis^'^  which  confined  the  whole  band  of  per- 
formers to  their  state-rooms.  I  conversed  a  good  deal 
with  the  general's  littlo  wife  and  her  sister  Minnie,  both 
"  httle  dots  of  things."  I  was  much  astonished  at  their 
extraordinary  conversational  facility,  as  well  as  at  their 
great  good  nature.  Whatever  the  little  women  may  have 
wanted  in  size,  it  was  made  up  for  in  quality  of  mind, 
for  they  were  certainly  both  the  most  intellectual  and 
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lovable  women  on  board  the  ship.  I  also  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  lady  of  great  talent  and  refinement, 
a  Mrs.  Collins,  the  wife  of  a  missionary  who  died  in 
China.  She  had  seen  most  quarters  of  the  globe,  and 
however  hard  her  experience  may  have  been,  it  had 
certainly  not  detracted  either  from  her  gifts  or  her 
goodness. 

The  nearer  I  approached  the  coast  of  Asia  the  more 
downhearted  I  felt,  and  yet,  in  a  material  point  of  view, 
I  was  far  better  off  than  when  I  left  Paris  for  New  York. 
At  that  time  I  was  under  the  pressure  of  poverty,  and  had 
few  friends.  Kow  I  was  comparatively  at  my  ease  in 
money  matters,  and  had  it  not  been  for  those  indefinable 
longings  and  forebodings  which  now  and  then  came  over 
me,  and  the  fear  which  I  had  of  what  might  happen  to  me 
at  the  hands  of  the  Europeans  in  Japan,  I  should  have 
been  as  cheerful  as  any  solitary  woman  engaged  in  such  an 
undertaking  could  be.  Beyond  this,  it  was  disheartening 
to  be  nearing  men  to  whom  I  should  naturally  have 
looked  for  all  reasonable  assistance  and  protection,  and  to 
have  the  conviction  forced  upon  me  that  they  were  in  a 
state  of  more  than  ordinary  depravity,  and  likely  rather 
to  be  a  hindrance  and  an  annoyance  to  me  than  any 
assistance.  There  are  those  who  will  not  readily  believe 
anything  against  their  fellow-men,  but  it  began  to  dawn 
upon  me  that  my  predisposition  to  judge  favourably 
would  have  to  give  way  to  stern  reality.  Among  the 
passengers  were  many  ladies  and  gentlemen  who,  as  I 
was  a  solitary  traveller,  treated  me  with  marked  sympathy 
and  courtesy.  Of  the  Americans  and  English  this  was 
especially  true.     Unfortunately  the  same  cannot  be  said 
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for  two  of  my  feUow-countrymen,  the  one  belonging  to 
Yokohama,  the  other  a  merchant  from  Shanghai.  They 
gave  me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  with  my  own  eyes  how 
much  beer  and  wine  a  thorough-bred  Teuton  can  dispose  of. 
As  a  rule,  the  German  has,  from  ancient  times  down,  been 
fond  of  his  glass  of  beer ;  but  intemperance  has  never  been 
a  characteristic  of  the  race.  Our  men  of  science  and  our 
scholars  like  their  glass  of  beer,  but  they  have  too  much 
respect  for  their  brains  to  sacrifice  them  to  anything  like 
over-indulgence.  Not  so  my  two  respected  fellow-country- 
men on  board  the  America,  Being  unwilling  to  libel 
any  one,  I  will  content  myself  with  saying  that  the 
quantity  they  ate  was  only  exceeded  by  the  extent  of 
their  potations.  Beer  and  champagne  disappeared  at 
dinner  with  prodigious  rapidity,  and  this  was  supple- 
mented in  their  cabin  by  frequent  doses  of  brandy,  until 
its  atmosphere  became  redolent  of  spirits,  and  the  repulsive 
aroma  was  diffused  around  to  some  distance.  The  heat 
was  very  great,  and  consequently  the  windows  and  doors 
of  the  state-rooms  were  usually  left  open.  I  was  very 
unwell,  on  account  of  the  rough  sea,  and  was  lying  on  my 
sofa.  Suddenly  the  German  from  Yokohama  appeared  at 
my  door  looking  like  a  wild  beast.  To  my  request  that 
he  would  retire,  he  answered  by  laughing  in  my  face,  and 
mocking  me.  It  was  only  upon  my  bursting  into  a  fit  of 
nervous  crying  that  he  went  away.  Probably  he  related 
to  his  companion  the  manner  in  which  he  had  insulted 
me,  and  induced  him  to  do  the  same,  inasmuch  as  after 
dinner  the  Shanghai  man  came  to  my  cabin  in  a  state  of 
complete  intoxication  and  behaved  in  the  most  outrageous 
fashion.    I  cried  out  for  help,  and  the  wretch  had  sense 
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enough  to  go  away.  He  ended  by  doing  what  most  men 
do  when  they  have  injured  one,  viz.,  by  hating  me  hear- 
tily, and  until  the  end  of  the  voyage  these  two  wretcliea 
treated  me  in  the  most  sneering  manner,  and  afterwards 
did  me  the  honour  of  their  calumnies,  the  one  in  Yoko- 
hama, the  other  in  Shanghai.  I  asked  myself  with  dread^ 
whether  these  two  men  were  fair  specimens  of  the  class 
amongst  whom  I  was  now  to  be  thrown.  In  other 
countries  such  immoral  villains  find  their  home  in  the 
penitentiary,  and  yet  these  were  first-class  passengers, 
elegantly  dressed,  and  covered  with  gold  and  jewels. 
The  conduct  of  these  gentlemen  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  the  one  from  Yokohama  was  very  well  known  to 
the  dark  woman,  but  I  will  spare  the  reader  the  pain  of 
going  into  the  details  of  a  very  compromising  character. 
Among  other  passengers,  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
worthy  American  captain,  named  Hubbard,  who  a  short 
time  previously  had  lost  his  sliip  and  all  he  possessed  at 
Honolulu.  He  was  on  his  way  to  Japan  to  take  com- 
mand of  a  steamer,  which  is  a  more  profitable  position 
in  Asia  than  in  America.  He  had  previously  been  in 
Japan,  and  had  lived  with  his  family  in  Yokohama.  He 
gave  me  much  sound  advice  and  valuable  information. 
He  was  a  true  and  noble  man,  a  genuine  Christian.  As 
soon  as  he  became  acquainted  with  the  object  of  my 
journey  to  the  East,  and  knew  that  I  was  enabled  to 
make  the  journey  through  the  goodness  of  my  friends  in 
San  Francisco,  he  showed  me  great  kindness.  Upon  my 
telling  him  the  very  unfavorable  accounts  which  had 
been  given  me  of  the  Europeans  in  Japan,  he  coincided 
in  them,  but  left  the  worst  untouched,  merely  remarking 
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that  he  thought  I  should  come  well  out  of  the  ordeal,  and 
observing,  "  You  fight  your  battle  well."  In  everything 
he  displayed  the  chivalric  character  of  his  countrymen, 
and  won  my  fullest  confidence.  He  concluded  by  saying 
that  he  would  always  be  my  friend,  and  afiord  me  all  the 
protection  and  assistance  in  his  power.  The  derision  and 
threats  of  the  dark  woman,  and  the  cowardly  behaviour 
of  my  fellow-countrymen  had  put  me  in  no  very  good 
humour.  One  day,  as  I  was  sitting  reading  outside  my 
cabin,  an  American  passenger  asked  me  how  I  was.  I 
answered  his  question,  and  upon  his  making  some  further 
observations,  I  requested  him  to  leave  me,  as  his  presence 
there,  under  existing  circumstances,  might  be  miscon- 
strued. He  said  to  me  calmly,  "Miss  W.,  have  I 
offended  you  ? "  "  No,  Sir,"  I  replied,  "  but  others  have 
insulted  me,  and  that  has  made  me  very  sensitive."  To  his 
further  query  who  had  insulted  me,  my  only  reply  was  a 
fit  of  crying.  This  gentleman  was  a  friend  of  Captain  H., 
who  in  the  evening  as  I  was  on  deck  informed  me  that  it 
was  by  no  means  his  friend's  intention  to  offend  me.  Mr. 
Brown,  for  that  waa  his  name,  came  to  California  from 
Scotland,  many  years  previously,  when  gold  was  first 
discovered  in  these  parts.  He  lived  at  Mendocino,  and 
by  industry  had  accumulated  a  considerable  fortune.  His 
chief  care  and  that  of  his  brothers  was  to  procure  for  his 
aged  mother  every  comfort  in  the  decline  of  her  life. 
She  was  eighty-five  years  of  age.  Mr.  B.  was  a  simple, 
unassmning  man,  without  any  of  the  surroundings  which 
betoken  the  man  of  wealth.  My  stiff  reception  had 
Bomewhat  repelled  him,  but  when  Captain  H.  told  him 
the  manner  in  which  1  had  been  treated  by  the  dark 
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woman  and  my  own  countrymen,  and  liow  I  had  been 
helped  in  San  Francisco,  he  expressed  a  wish  to  be  allowed 
to  assist  me  himself.  This  communication  on  the  part  of 
Captain  H.  surprised  me  very  much.  He  gave  me  the 
highest  possible  idea  of  Mr.  B.  as  a  philanthropist,  and 
deemed  it  a  lucky  chance,  in  view  of  the  possible  con- 
tingencies of  my  stay  in  Japan,  that  I  had  met  this 
gentleman.  I  replied  that  under  all  the  circumstances  it 
appeared  as  though  Providence  was  determined  that  I 
should  not  be  left  without  the  assistance  of  honourable, 
high-minded  men.  The  only  thing  which  perplexed  me  was 
the  question  put  to  me,  on  Mr.  B.'s  behalf,  by  Captain  H., 
how  much  I  still  needed  to  complete  my  journey.  This  I 
could  not  answer,  but  left  the  matter  to  Mr.  B.'s  own  good 
nature.  It  really  seemed  to  be  a  necessity  to  this 
gentleman  to  do  all  the  good  in  his  power.  He  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  young  highly  educated  German  on  his 
way  to  the  Philippine  Islands  to  try  his  fortune.  His 
means  were  slender,  so  he  had  to  take  a  deck  passage^ 
Mr.  B.  presented  him  with  a  hundred  dollars  to  help  him 
along. 

On  the  26th  of  November  the  barometer  threatened 
very  bad^  weather.  We  were  not  kept  long  waiting. 
During  the  night  a  fearful  storm  broke  upon  us,  much 
fiercer  than  anything  I  had  seen  in  the  Atlantic.  Sunday, 
the  27th,  was  enlivened  by  the  company  of  several  whales. 
On  Monday  the  steamer  took  a  northerly  course,  and  the 
change  of  temperature  was  so  sensible,  that  despite  my 
warm  clothing,  I  could  not  remain  on  deck.  We  had  a 
very  strong  land  breeze,  and  were  informed  that  on  the 
morrow  we  should  land.     This  announcement  aroused  in 
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me  the  most  complex  feelings.  I  was  tolerably  homesick, 
at  a  great  distance  from  my  friends,  about  to  see  the 
shame  of  the  Em'opean  in  the  land  of  the  heathen  and 
idolater.  It  seemed  to  me  for  a  time  as  though  I  had 
lost  myself  in  God's  world. 

It  was  our  last  evening  on  ship-board.  The  ship's  bell 
had  already  sounded  midnight,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  watch,  I  was  the  only  person  on  deck.  Neptune 
himself  was  asleep,  so  calm  and  beautiful  looked  the  sea. 
I  had  asked  my  faithful  Af at  to  call  me  early  at  dawn, 
as  at  that  time  we  were  expected  to  get  the  first  glimpse 
of  the  Japanese  mountains.  He  was  very  punctual; 
knocked  at  my  door  at  the  first  glimmering  of  the  dawn, 
and  enabled  me,  after  a  hasty  toilet,  to  gain  the  deck  very 
early.  There  indeed  was  the  coast.  Right  in  front  lay 
the  beautiful  island  of  Niphon.  To  the  left,  a  short 
distance  away,  towered  the  proud  peak  of  Fusi-yama 
into  the  clouds.  His  snow-white  crest  looked  majestic, 
tipped  with  the  gold  of  dawn.  On  the  southern  slope  of 
the  mountain  I  could  see  the  beautiful  green  of  the  trees 
and  bushes.  Fusi-yama  is  the  highest  mountain  of  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Sun,  and  stands  at  the  head  of  all  the 
natural  wonders  of  Japan.  Its  height,  according  to  tlie 
calculations  of  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  is  14,177  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  it  is  the  most  celebrated 
pilgrimage  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  Niphon.  The 
surrounding  country  is  veiy  mountainous.  Of  the  many 
islands,  Yries  Island  is  the  most  considerable,  it  is  2,530 
feet  high,  and  has  a  very  active  volcano,  the  smoke  from 
which  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  inomaculate  crown 
of  Fusi-yama.      On  the  northern  coast  we  saw  many 
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villages,  chiefly  inhabited  by  fishermen.  The  Ameri^UM 
advanced  majestically  along  the  coast,  and  at  the  last 
came  quite  near  to  Yokohama.  We  steamed  .  round 
Kanagawa,  and  threaded  our  way  among  many  ships, 
large  and  small,  foreign  and  Japanese.  Among  the 
numerous  flags  which  were  floating  in  the  harbour,  I  re- 
cognised that  of  the  German  Confederation,  my  own 
national  flag.  I  cannot  say  that  I  was  seized  with 
any  very  unusual  enthusiasm  on  seeing  it.  I  was  bom 
between  the  Lahn  and  the  Main,  in  a  strip  of  country 
bordering  on  the  dominions  of  three  princes.  Previous 
to  the  year  1866,  I  was  a  subject  of  Duke  Adolf  of 
Nassau.  I  then  became  an  annexed  subject  of  the 
King  of  Prussia.  During  my  stay  in  the  Celestial 
kingdom.  King  William  had  become  Emperor  William, 
and  Count  Bismarck  had  been  created  Prince  Bismarck, 
and  I  myself  had  become  their  German  subject.  I  could 
not  help  thinking  at  what  a  cost  of  blood  and  treasure 
German  Unity  had  been  brought  about,  and  what  it  had 
cost  the  mothers  and  daughters  of  Germany.  The  re- 
flection that  kings  play  with  life  and  death,  is  a  trite 
one ;  but  it  becomes  a  very  solemn  and  terrible  truth, 
when  brought  home  so  forcibly,  as  was  the  case  some  time 
later  during  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  One  is  struck  by 
the  hopelessness  of  attempting  to  solve  the  peace  preser- 
vation diflSculty,  and  we  merely  come  to  the  condusion, 
that  the  man  who  can  escape  military  service,  and  does 
not,  is  a  fool, '  and  the  man  who  is  obliged  to  fight,  is  a 
slave  of  the  worst  description. 

The    European    settlement    with    its    numerous    fine 
building  looks  veiy  well  from  the  harbour.    A  crowd  of 
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Japanese  rowed  up  to  the  ship,  and  the  clatter  of  their 
tongues  fell  strangely  on  my  ear.  The  universal  pug- 
nacity of  boatmen  was  duly  exemplified.  My  mind  waa 
carried  back  to  the  polichineUes  of  the  Champs  Elys^es. 
They  were  all  scantily  clad  in  dirty  tatters,  and  their  boats 
looked  much  in  the  same  condition  as  their  dress.  The 
steamer  was  to  remain  two  days  in  the  harbour  to  unload 
and  take  in  freight,  and  Captain  Doyne  kindly  extended 
the  hospitality  of  the  ship  to  me  during  her  stay.  Captain 
H.  thought  that  possibly  he  might  be  able  to  procure  me 
apartments  with  the  family  of  a  missionary  whom  he 
knew  here.  We  got  into  an  elegant  European  craft,  and 
Mr.  Brown,  the  Scotchman,  amused  himself  by  throwing 
a  few  pieces  of  American  money  to  the  natives.  The 
oarsmen  sang  out  their  "  O !  O !  zi  1  zi  1 "  I  looked  in 
astonishment  at  these  strange  specimens  of  humanity. 
My  companions,  more  familiar  with  the  customs  of  the 
country,  appeared  to  look  on  with  indifference;  and  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  silence  was  best  under  the 
circumstances. 

We  reached  the  shore.  I  stood  on  solid  ground  once 
more.  But  my  senses  were  in  a  state  of  utter  con- 
fusion, and  I  asked  myself  whether  the  creatures  I  saw 
running  about  before  me  were  human  beings.  There 
are  trees  which  are  green  all  the  year  round,  and  there 
are  Japanese  who,  throughout  the  whole  year,  never 
wear  clothes ;  they  live  very  much  like  the  beasts  of  the 
field.  What  a  reception  to  meet  with  in  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Sun  1  The  men  all  beg.  They  would,  be  it  said,  make 
first-rate  masters  of  ceremonies,  and  threw  somersault 
after  somersault,  and  then  continued  their  begging.    My 
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companions  attempted  to  drive  them  oS.  with  sticks,  bat 
did  not  succeed  in  ridding  us  of  tliis  importunate  suite. 
These  wretched  people  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
magnificent  scenery  among  which  they  live.  Had  I  seen 
this  island  through  a  London  fog,  I  should  certainly  have 
had  the  spleen ;  as  it  was,  the  landscape  saved  me  from 
utter  depression.  Zipangu  even  appeared  charming  in 
his  winter  garments;  the  hills  were  clothed  in  fresh 
green,  the  bay  was  a  beautiful  blue,  without  a  ripple  on  it. 

I  esteemed  myself  lucky  to  have  found  an  honourable 
man  as  protector  here,  for  I  felt  that  I  was  no  longer 
in  America.  I  remembered  the  warning  words  of  my 
friend  in  San  Francisco,  and  asked  myself  if  these  were 
natives,  and  if  the  Europeans  were  worse  than  they,  what 
must  the  Europeans  themselves  be?  At  this  moment  an 
elegant  carriage  drove  past  containing  the  dark  lady  and 
her  two  damsels,  as  well  as  others  of  her  establishment, 
who  had  met  her  at  the  steamer  with  the  most  impudent 
demonstrations  of  joy.  It  was  my  lot  here  to  see  for  the 
first  time  Europeans  take  off  their  hats  to  a  notoriously 
bad  woman,  whilst  this  Megsera  looked  with  satisfaction 
upon  her  new  acquisitions  which  she  had  made  in  America. 

During  Captain  H.'s  long  absence  from  Yokohama,  many 
changes  had  taken  place,  and  some  friends  of  his  had  left 
the  place.  I  might  have  got  apartments  at  the  house  of 
the  missionary  of  whom  he  had  spoken,  but  seeing  it  would 
inconvenience  the  family,  I  declined  to  accept  their  kind 
offer.  My  letters  of  mtroduction  were  my  hope,  in  which 
I  was  crueUy  disappointed,  and  my  bitter  experience  of 
my  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  Europeans  of  Japan  far 
exceeded  all  that  I  could  possibly  have  imagined.    I  had 
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one  letter  of  introduction  to  a  German  firm,  the  head  of 
which  was  absent,  and  the  foreman  had  no  sympathy  with 
me.  His  brother  took  me  to  a  rich  German  lady,  who 
contented  herself  with  asking  me  a  few  impertinent 
questions  in  a  very  arrogant  fashion.  Her  husband  asked 
for  my  letters  of  introduction,  and  coolly  pronounced 
them  forgeries.  I  had  received  them  from  Messrs. 
Steinway,  Mr.  Beckwith,  and  other  well-known  American 
citizens. 

I  had  another  letter  to  the  head  of  an  American  house 
in  Yokohama.  Passengers  who  knew  this  gentleman 
assured  me  that  my  letter  was  not  worth  the  paper  on 
which  it  was  written :  he  was  engrossed  in  tea  and  rice, 
and  extended  his  hospitality  only  to  such  notables  as 
would  secure  the  appearance  of  his  name  in  the  news- 
papers. Everything  which  previous  to  my  arrival  in 
Japan  I  had  heard  touching  the  morahty  and  social 
qualities  of  the  European  colony  turned  out  to  be  true. 
I  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  staying  at  a  hotel  in  such 
a  country,  so  I  determined,  for  this  day  at  least,  to  return 
to  my  cabin  on  board  the  steamer.  But  every  cloud  has 
its  silver  lining,  and  I  was  destined  to  meet  with  a  great 
surprise.  To  be  brief,  Mr.  Brown  drew  a  cheque  in  my 
favour  for  335  dollars,  and  his  friend  Capt.  H.  presented 
it  to  me  as  his  contribution  towards  the  success  of  my 
journey.  I  told  him  I  thought  the  sum  too  large.  He 
replied,  "  Take  it.  Miss  W.,  with  a  good  conscience ;  it  is 
hard-earned  money,  but  Mr.  Brown  is  now  a  rich  man ; 
this  is  a  strange  place,  and  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  find 
it  very  useful."  I  went  and  expressed  my  heartiest 
thanks  to  Mr.  Brown,  who  requested  me  to  visit  his  aged 
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mother  on  my  rettim  to  California.  His  plan  was  to 
travel  through  China,  India,  Egypt,  Italy,  and  Germany, 
and  then  to  return  to  California.  Death  overtook  him  at 
Eombay,  and  put  an  end  to  his  plans.  Most  probably 
what  property  he  had  with  him  fell  into  the  hands  of 
strangers.  The  letters  which  I  had  given  him  to  my 
relatives  were  forwarded  to  them  after  his  death,  by  some 
profane  adventurer,  who,  as  I  suppose,  had  appropriated 
to  himself  .the  letters  and  papers  of  my  deceased  friend  in 
India.  This  man  later  introduced  himseK  to  a  lady 
friend  of  mine  at"  Wiesbaden  as  Mr.  Brown,  who  had  died 
and  been  buried  at  Bombay  long  ago.  On  the  strength 
of  the  letter  which  he  produced,  and  which  I  had  given 
in  Japan  to  my  friend  as  an  introduction  to  this  lady  at 
Wiesbaden,  he  requested  a  loan,  pretending  that  he  had 
just  lost  his  all  at  the  gaming-table.  Of  course  the  loan 
was  refused,  but  it  was  only  on  my  return  from  my 
journey  round  the  world  that  my  friend  learned  the  real 
cause  of  this  strange  incident.  I  told  her  that  the  true 
Mr.  Brown,  to  whom  I  had  given  the  letter  for  her,  was 
dead  and  buried  in  Bombay,  India,  and  that  the  one  who 
had  introduced  himself  to  her  was  an  impostor. 

I  was  now  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  want  for  the  rest  of 
my  journey,  as  far  as  China  and  back  to  California.  Until 
the  steamer's  departure,  I  occupied  my  cabin  No.  11  on 
board.  She  lay  at  anchor  in  the  same  place  in  which 
she  subsequently  became  a  prey  to  the  flames  in  the  year 
18Y2.  I  was  afraid  of  the  land,  or  rather  of  the  men 
upon  it,  but  had  to  make  up  my  mind,  nolens  volens,  on 
her  departure  to  take  up  my  quarters  in  a  hotel.  Capt. 
H.  knew  the  proprietor  of  the  International  Hotel.    He 
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took  me  to  it,  and  they  promiised  to  treat  me  well,  instead 
of  which  I  was  treated  extremely  ill.  The  hotel  was 
conspicuous  chiefly  for  its  utter  want  of  order.  The  pro- 
prietor and  his  wife  had  formerly  teen  steward  and 
stewardess  on  a  steamer,  had  settled  here,  and  as  this 
was  the  only  first-class  hotel,  and  there  was  consequently 
no  competition,  they  could  do  just  as  they  liked  with 
their  guests,  and  fully  availed  themselves  of  the  advan- 
tages of  their  position. 

The  house  itself  was  the  picture  of  negligence  and 
disorder.  The  bed-clothes  were  torn  and  the  furniture 
broken,  the  glass  door  in  my  room  was  broken  to  pieces. 
To  give  a  characteristic  specimen  of  the  way  in  which 
this  first-class  hotel  was  kept,  I  may  say  that  the  only 
duster  used  by  the  servant  for  cleaning  my  room  during 
the  five  weeks  of  my  stay  was  one  of  my  towels.  An 
order  for  a  fire  would  be  attended  to  some  three  or  four 
hours  after  it  was  given:  if  there  happened  to  be  too 
little  wood,  the  servant  supplemented  it  by  taking  the 
lamp  and  pouring  its  petroleum  contents  over  the  coal. 
This  of  course  did  not  add  to  the  agreeableness  of  the 
room.  The  convenience  of  a  breakfast  in  my  own  apart- 
ment was  unattainable,  so  I  had  to  undergo  the  scrutiny 
of  the  swollen,  bloodshot  eyes  of  the  men  downstairs.  If 
their  faces  were  a  fair  index  to  their  minds,  they  were  cer- 
tainly not  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  latter.  To  see 
an  untrained  Japanese  servant  wait  at  table  is  a  very 
laughable  sight,  but  it  is  one  that  requires  more  than  an 
average  ambunt  of  patience.  He  wUl  bring  no  more  than 
one  thing  to  table  at  a  time,  even  if  it  be  only  a  teaspoon. 
The  consequence  is  that  this  Child  of  the  Sun  will  make 
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twenty  journeys  where  a  European  would  be  satisfied 
with  one.  One  day,  in  the  dining-room,  the  bead 
waiter  ordered  one  of  his  subordinates  to  make  a  fire. 
The  youth  took  a  china  plate  and  a  silver  fork  from 
my  table,  quietly  went  to  another  fire  which  was 
lighted,  raked  some  of  the  burning  coals  on  to  the 
plate  with  the  fork,  and  deposited  them  in  the  empty 
fii'eplace.  He  then  replaced  the  plate  and  fork  on  my 
table  as  composedly  as  though  this  were  the  only  method 
of  lighting  a  fire. 

My  experience  in  Yokohama  was  a  bitter  one. 
Although  early  separated  from  my  mother  and  my 
friends,  I  had  hitherto  mixed  only  with  the  ordinary 
types  of  humanity,  and  I  was  not  obliged,  as  subsequently, 
to  see  it  in  its  worst  phases.  Even  in  the  Western 
Babylon  and  in  New  York,  I  had  never  seen  or  heard 
what  I  was  obliged  to  see  and  hear  in  Japan.  The 
reader  will  understand  the  importance  of  my  substan- 
tiating these  charges,  and  will  not  therefore  be  sur- 
prised to  see  me  enter  into  details,  which,  under  other 
circumstances,  would  be  superfluous.  It  was  my  bad 
fortune  here  to  see  Man  in  the  lowest  state  of  depravity 
and  degradation.  Could  I  in  California  have  believed  the 
appalling  accounts  of  the  existing  frightful  immorality 
of  the  European  population  of  Japan,  I  should  certainly 
never  have  ventured  to  the  island  of  Niphon.  A  gentle- 
man in  San  Francisco  told  me  that  whoever  went  to  Japan 
would  do  well  to  take  a  pair  of  hlvs  spectacles  with  him. 
I  replied  that  I  thought  they  were  only  wanted  in  the 
north  of  China,  on  account  of  the  sand  storms  prevailing 
there.     His  rejoinder  was  that  they  were  good  to  protect 
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the  eyes  from  the  sun  and  from  flaring  colours.  At  that 
time  I  did  not  understand  him.  In  Yokohama  I  fully 
took  in  his  meaning.  The  low  and  contemptible  manner 
in  which  some  of  my  countrymen  at  the  hotel  endeavoured 
to  f  onn  my  acquaintance  was  disgusting  in  the  last  degree. 
They  surveyed  me  from  head  to  foot,  as  though  I  were  a 
travelling  pyramid,  and  looked  as  though  they  could 
swallow  me  up.  I  felt  a  stranger  among  my  own  country- 
men, and  expressed  my  surprise  at  the  vast  difference 
between  the  Europeans  here  and  at  home. 

"  This  is  a  strange  place,"  said  my  friend ;  "  men  lead 
such  a  singular  life  here,  and  so  seldom  see  a  respectable 
woman,  that  thdy  cannot  believe  in  one."  It  was  bitter  to 
hear  that  every  woman  travelling  alone,  unless  the  wife 
or  some  connection  of  a  member  of  the  colony,  was  looked 
upon  as  purchasable.  Every  single  woman  is  looked 
upon  as  a  kind  of  white  slave;  they  are  brought  by 
nearly  every  American  steamer,  and  I  too  consequently 
lay  in  a  meaBure  under  the  ban  of  this  opinion.  The 
men  of  Yokohama  do  not  ask  for  virtue  in  a  woman,  but 
its  absence.  The  all-important  question  on  the  arrival 
of  a  European  steamer  is  how  many  young  women  have 
been  brought,  and  the  news  spreads  with  great  rapidity 
among  the  men  of  the  colony.  It  has  only  to  be  known 
that  a  woman  is  willing  to  become  the  common  property 
of  the  colony,  and  she  receives  every  possible  attention, 
and  as  much  money  as  she  desires  to  have.  I  have  never, 
in  any  country  in  the  world,  seen  the  shame  and  degrada- 
tion of  my  own  sex  so  publicly  condoned  as  by  the 
gentlemen  Europeans  of  Japan.  My  belief  in  human 
nature  made  a  vigorous  resistance  against  these  evidences, 
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but  finally  the  scales  fell  from  my  eyes.  It  soon  became 
to  me  a  subject  of  self-reproach  that  I  had  allowed  miy 
good  nature  to  overrule  the  serious  warnings  of  the 
honourable  man  who  had  spoken  to  me  upon  this  subject 
previous  to  my  departure  from  California.  But  I  always 
had  found  it  difficult  to  believe  in  the  wrongdoings  and 
abasements  of  mankind,  and  my  trast  in  human  nature 
was  yet  unshaken.  My  principle  was  to  do  injustice  to 
no  one,  and  all  I  asked  was  to  be  treated  in  like  fashion. 
The  Europeans  of  Yokohama,  and  my  own  countrymen 
especially,  seemed  to  look  upon  my  invasion  of  their 
territory  as  a  kind  of  sacrilege ;  and  very  soon  the  latter 
hated  me  in  a  very  despotic  fashion,  simply  because  I  had 
not  gone  there  in  order  to  fall  in  with  their  disgraceful 
views  with  regard  to  the  position  which,  according  to 
them,  women  should  alone  occupy  among  them.  This 
was,  as  already  stated,  more  particularly  the  case  with 
my  own  countiymen,  and  I  have  to  state  this  with  much 
regret.  "With  few  exceptions,  their  chief  aim  seemed  to 
be  to  destroy  my  reputation,  and  to  injure  me  to  the 
extent  of  their  power  by  base  slanders.  This  frightful 
contrast  to  the  treatment  I  had  received  from  my  fellow- 
countrymen  in  America  frequently  forced  the  tears  into 
my  eyes.  All  the  persecutions  which  I  underwent  in 
Yokohama  and  Jeddo  came  to  me  from  the  jGermans. 
Not  a  single  American,  Englishman,  Frenchman,  or 
Japanese  attempted  to  injure  me;  indeed,  it  is  to  the 
Americans  and  English  that  I  am  chiefly  indebted  for 
protection  against  my  own  fellow-countrymen.  Chivalry 
towards  women  is  considered  by  both  Americans  and 
English  as  a  duty ;  their  education  implants  this  firmly 
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in  their  breasts.  And  although  they  are  exposed  to  the 
same  temptations  on  the  part  of  the  natives  of  Japan  as 
the  rest  of  the  Europeans,  still  they  are  always  preserved 
from  ntter  demoralisation  and  indecent  speech  by  that 
nice  sense  of  personal  honour  which  in  the  others 
seems  to  have  died  out.  The  falsehoods  and  slander 
which  my  own  countrymen  heaped  upon  me  were  simply 
enormous ;  they  seemed  only  intent  upon  excelling  each 
other  in  the  work  of  my  destruction.  I  had  no  sooner 
got  over  the  pain  and  horror  of  one  base  calumny,  than 
my  ear  was  assailed  by  a  worse.  In  woman's  honour 
they  had  absolutely  no  faith  whatever.  As  I  was  one 
day  sitting  alone,  in  my  room,  one  of  these  wnetches 
presented  himself  by  opening  the  door  without  knocking, 
and  insulted  me  in  the  grossest  manner,  both  by  his 
observations  and  questions.  I  ordered  him  out,  but  far 
from  leaving,  he  told  me  that  his  friends  had  informed 
him  I  would  not  despise  a  bank-note,  and  he  offered  me 
one,  telling  me  that  it  was  for  a  considerable  sum  of  money. 
He  barred  my  passage  to  the  door,  and  I  went  and  opened 
the  window.  But  to  my  cries  for  help  no  one  answered. 
The  villain  advanced,  and  with  a  fiendish  laugh  he  forced 
the  bank-note  into  my  hand.  Exasperated  by  indignation 
I  ran  to  the  fireplace,  and  in  a  moment  the  note  was 
blazing  up.  Meanwhile  I  had  got  between  my  vile 
tormentor  and  the  door,  and  by  a  rapid  movement 
succeeded  in  getting  into  the  corridor.  He  foamed  like 
a  wild  beast,  took  up  a  chair  and  hurled  it  after  me. 
This  was  followed  by  a  storm  of  horrible  imprecations 
and  obscenity.  Such  were  the  men  of  my  own  dear 
coimtry,   to  -whose   tender   mercies  I   was  exposed  in 
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Yokohama.    They  formed  indeed  a  sad  contrast  to  those 
£  met  in  America. 

I  complained  of  this  brutal  treatment  to  Captain  H., 
who  told  me  he  knew  the  man,  and  added,  "  You  have 
n,ow  one  more  calmnniator,  but  never  mind  their  slan- 
derous tongues ;  you  fight  your  battle  well."  The  host 
and  hostess  seemed  perfectly  indifferent  to  anything 
taking  place  in  their  house,  and  I  found  that  I  had 
neither  sympathy  nor  protection  to  expect  from  them. 
At  this  time  there  were  two  war  ships  lying  in  the 
harbour,  the  one  a  Kussian  frigate,  the  other  the  unfor- 
tunate American  frigate  Oneida^  which  was  subsequently 
sunk  by  collision  with  the  EngHsh  steamer  Bomhay.  The 
American  oflScers  undertook  to  protect  me  from  the  brutal 
treatment  to  which  I  was  exposed  at  the  hands  of  my 
countrymen,  and  acted  like  true  gentlemen.  The  proud, 
reserved  Englishmen  did  the  same.  Our  hotel  was  some- 
what enlivened  by  the  advent  of  some  Kussian  officers. 
The  first  time  they  sat  down  to  dinner  they  gave  ns  a 
specimen  of  their  quality,  by  exhibiting  the  most  out- 
rageous conduct  at  table.  To  lean  half  over  it,  to  bawl 
and  shout  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  from  one  end  of  the 
dining-room  to  the  other,  seemed  to  afiord  them  great 
delight.  They  varied  the  entertainment  in  the  evening 
by  a  hand-to-hand  combat  in  the  billiard-room,  in  which 
many  of  them  got  broken  heads.  As  they  were  the  only 
persons  who  fought,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  they  did  it 
out  of  pure  love.  AU  this  of  course  heightened  the  rep- 
utation of  our  first-class  hotel.  On  the  same  evening 
we  had  also  another  entertainment  j  the  Japanese  servants 
of  the  hotel,  encouraged  by  their  master,  turned  upon 
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the  Chinese  cook  and  beat  him  nearly  to  death.  This 
little  amusement  cost  the  proprietor  a  fine  of  seventy-five 
dollars.  It  was  indeed  a  week  of  horrors.  The  following 
night  an  Englishman,  named  Hoyd,  was  mnrdered  by 
Japanese  in  his  bed-room.  His  murderers  were  discovered, 
and  two  of  them  beheaded.  Another  incident  showed 
the  character  of  my  host.  I  gave  him  a  fifty  dollar  not.e  ' 
to  change,  and  although  I  had  frequently  asked  him  for 
the  change,  as  I  wanted  to  make  some  small  purchases, 
I  was  never  able  to  get  it,  and  only  succeeded  at  last 
through  the  remonstrances  of  some  of  my  friends.  He 
adopted  a  curious  method  of  revenging  himseK  by  giving 
the  servant  who  attended  to  my  room  a  terrible  beating 
with  a  heavy  horsewhip,  and  only  left  off  when  he  saw 
the  blood  beginning  to  stream  from  the  poor  creature's 
nose  and  mouth.  My  disgust  at  this  treatment  of  the 
unfortunate  Japanese  by  the  so-called  civilised  race  was 
unbounded.  One  day  a  German  merchant  came  to  me, 
and  excused  himseK  for  coming  so  late  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  been  engaged  in  giving  his  cook  a  good 
thrashing :  this  he  supplemented  by  the  casual  observa- 
tion, that  unless  this  was  done  regularly  every  morning, 
he  and  his  clerk  would  get  no  "  tiffin  "  before  evening. 
If  it  were  possible  to  suppose  the  parts  reversed,  and 
the  Japanese  settled  in  Europe  for  their  own  private 
advantage,  it  would  be  curious  to  see  how  such  treatment 
of  the  Europeans  by  them  would  be  received.  This  speci- 
men may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Japanese  are  treated  by  the  Europeans.  On  the  whole, 
the  Japanese  servant  is  a  simple,  cringing  creature, 
devoid  both  of  shame  and  pride.    The  Chinaman,  on  the 
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contrary,  possesses  a  good  deal  of  national  pride;  is  quite 
independent  of  his  master,  and  would  never  submit  to 
such  treatment.  The  Japanese  female  servants,  after  their 
European  masters  have  kicked  them  out  at  one  door,  will 
creep  in  at  another.  However  low  may  be  the  position 
of  women  in  China,  I  never  saw  them  allow  their  masters 
to  treat  them  in  the  disgraceful  manner  in  which  the 
Japanese  are  treated  by  the  Europeans,  in  their  own 
land.  The  Japanese  are  plastic  and  accommodating ;  the 
Chinese  cold  and  haughty.  The  Japanese  adapt  themselves 
very  readily  to  what  we  are  pleased  to  term  our  culttire 
and  civilisation ;  the  Chinese  are  less  pliant,  but  I  question 
whether,  in  their  reception  of  impressions,  they  are  not 
more  susceptible  and  less  superficial  than  the  Japanese. 

I  had  been  informed  in  California  that  in  Japan  every 
merchant's  clerk  had  one  or  two  servants.  In  the  main 
this  is  true,  and  is  done  in  order  to  inspire  respect  in  the 
superior  class  of  the  Japanese.  Clothes  brushing  and 
boot  cleaning  are  calisthenic  exercises  unknown  to  the 
aristocratic  Knight  of  the  Ledger  in  Yokohama,  but  I 
doubt  if  he  is  better  off  than  his  brother  in  New  York. 
The  respect  of  the  Japanese  servant  takes  the  form  of  a 
studied,  superficial  politeness,  far  surpassing  that  of  the 
French,  but  which  does  not  affect  his  interior.  How  could 
it  with  such  masters  ?  One  day  I  saw  from  the  balcony 
of  the  hotel  the  Japanese  servant  of  an  English  merchant 
drag  his  master's  bed  to  the  door,  into  the  sun,  and  quietly 
get  into  it.  During  the  night  I  heard  from  the  same 
quarter  a  frightful  howling,  and  the  sharp,  quick  strokes 
of  a  whip.  The  master  was  impressing  upon  the  Child  of 
the  Sim  the  inviolability  of  his  bed.   Oases  of  this  kind  are 
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quite  frequent,  and  the  maid-servants  are  as  fond  of  their 
mistresses'  bed  as  the  males  of  the  masters'.  My  own 
maid  Ottasime  once  gave  me  this  proof  of  her  high  regard 
for  me.  She  was  snoring  when  I  entered  the  room  ;  I 
tried  to  wake  her,  but  the  innocent  thing  merely  observed 
"  I  sleepy,"  and  never  offered  to  move :  at  last  I  had  to 
help  her  out  of  my  bed.  The  Japanese  no  doubt  are  a 
very  imitative  people.  They  have  no  beds,  and  sleep  on 
the  mats  of  the  apartment.  When  my  maid  came  to  me 
her  whole  effects  consisted  of  a  piece  of  cloth  and  a 
wooden  pillow.  When  the  time  came  for  her  to  retire, 
she  laid  herseH  down  at  the  foot  of  my  bed,  put  her  head 
composedly  on  her  wooden  piUow,  and  went  to  sleep. 
This  was  done  with  the  same  aplomb  as  though  she  had 
been  with  me  for  years.  There  was  none  of  the  trouble 
of  dressing  and  undressing,  for  Ottasime  went  to  bed  fully 
clothed,  and  in  the  morning  left  her  couch  ready  dressed. 
I  conveyed  to  her  by  signs  the  idea  that  I  wanted  a  fire 
lighted.  She  took  a  chair,  sat  down  beside  me,  gaped  and 
rubbed  her  eyes.  Her  chair  got  in  the  way,  and  I  took 
it  from  her.  She  then  sat  on  her  heels.  She  discarded 
the  shovel  for  her  hands  in  removing  the  ashes ;  and,  as 
her  dress  was  very  greasy,  her  hair  in  disorder,  and  her 
hands  soon  very  dirty,  she  was  rather  a  loathesome  object. 
Added  to  this,  Ottasime  \vas  very  ugly.  But  between 
her  wide,  thick  lips  she  had  a  dazzling  white  set  of  teeth ; 
she  walked  deliberately  to  where  my.  tooth-brush  was, 
and  began  cleaning  them  with  it.  I  took  it  from  her 
and  threw  it  into  the  fire.  This  merely  elicited  from 
her  a  sign  that  the  act  was  premature,  as  she  had  not 
yet  finished  the  operation  of  cleaning  her  teeth.     She 
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wore  what  might  be  termed  a  kind  of  low  wooden  shoe, 
and  seemed  disposed  to  adopt  the  custom  of  Europe 
in  the  article  of  boots.  She  took  my  best  pair,  put 
them  on,  and  was  about  to  lace  them  up.  I  tried  to  stop 
her,  but  she  indicated  to  me  that  they  suited  her  remark- 
ably well,  and  asked  me,  by  signs,  whether  I  would  not 
give  them  to  her.  It  was  only  by  myseM  removing  them 
from  her  feet  that  I  convinced  her  that  this  could  not  be 
done.  The  poor  girl  had  little  sensibility,  and  was  as 
apathetic  as  she  was  loose  and  giddy.  As  she  committed 
the  grossest  faults  against  personal  propriety  in  my  pres- 
ence, I  lost  patience  with  her,  and  finally  had  to  send  her 
away.  Formerly  I  had  to  search  for  hours  in  order  to 
get  one  of  the  young  men-servants  to  attend  to  the  most 
necessary  matters  in  my  room.  It  was  now  my  fortune 
to  have  to  do  the  same  with  Miss  Ottasime.  She  was 
ordered  to  be  in  my  room  punctually  at  nine  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  as  that  was  my  time  for  retiring.  Instead  of 
this,  she  frequently  roused  me  at  midnight  and  later  to  let 
her  in.  I  found  that  the  interval  was  passed  in  the  public 
bathing-houses  and  among  the  Europeans,  so  I  paid  her 
and  sent  her  away. 

Judged  from  a  moral  point  of  view,  the  women  of 
Japan  stand  very  low  indeed,  lower  than  those  of  any 
other  country  visited  by  me  in  my  travels.  No  trulMul 
traveller  with  his  eyes  open  can  deny  this.  The  Japanese 
women  have  neither  shame  nor  sense  of  honour ;  they 
lack  both  the  grace  and  dignity  which  are  the  chief 
charms  of  women,  and,  if  suddenly  transported  into 
Europe,  would  somewhat  revolutionise  our  ideas  with 
regard  to  the  gentler  sex.    There  would  be  a  considerable 
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falling  off  in  the  amount  of  fine  poetry  written  about 
women ;  in  a  word,  they  would  be  an  example  of  the  fair 
sex,  living  much  on  the  same  level,  and  following  the  same 
instincts  as  the  brute.  The  virtue  of  shame,  such  as  .we 
endeavour  to  implant  it  in  the  mind  of  the  child  from  the 
cradle,  is  totally  unknown  to  the  Japanese  mother. 

Where  women  stand  so  low,  men  cannot  stand  high. 
The  absence  of  the  true  woman  meaps  the  want  of  the 
true  man.  The  demoralisation  of  Europeans  in  Japan  is 
undoubtedly  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  depraved 
condition  of  the  native  women.  Of  virtue  and  dignity 
they  see  nothing ;  they  witness  only  the  sensuality  which, 
when  given  way  to,  makes  man  the  slave  of  his  own  lust. 
The  absolute  freedom  with  which  a  man  may  abandon 
himself  to  his  passions  in  Japan  is  very  apt  to  plunge 
him  into  the  deepest  vice,  in  which  very  soon  both  mind 
and  soul  become  as  it  were  obliterated.  When  a  man 
begius  by  looking  upon  woman  as  on  a  level  with  the 
beasts,  his  own  seH-respect  soon  deserts  him,  and  the 
wildest  excesses  are  generally  the  result.  Another  reason 
for  this  general  depravity  in  Japan  is  the  dearth  of 
educated  European  ladies,  and  consequently  the  absence 
oifcbrnUy  life  such  as  the  European  has  been  accustomed 
to  in  his  own  home. 

In  the  older  settlements  of  Asia,  such  as  Shanghai  and 
Hong-Kong,  where  there  are  many  European  ladies,  and 
where  the  authorities  and  philanthropic  men  endeavour 
to  supply  rational  enjoyment,  such  as  is  ito  be  found 
in  libraries,  concerts,  reunions,  &c.,  &c.,  I  remarked  an 
almost  total  absence  of  that  rough  element  which  charac- 
terises the  majority  of  the  diminutive  European  ^settle- 
VOL.  I.  13 
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ment  at  Yokohama.  When  we  consider  that  the  married 
people  of  Yokohama  are  few;  that  it  is  a  nest  of  de- 
bauchery, maintained  by  creatures  such  as  the  dark 
woman,  before  mentioned,  and  her  numerous  company ; 
that  the  Japanese  Government  has  established  a  woman- 
market  for  the  Europeans  there,  and  that  the  place  is 
consequently  crowded  with  loose  women,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  the  general  and  horrible  demoralisation  of  the 
place.  "  Over  such  a  state  of  things,"  says  the  celebrated 
English  botanist,  Mr.  Fortune,  "  one  would  like  to  draw  a 
veil ;  but  the  truth  must  be  told,  in  order  that  the  false 
ideas  current  upon  Japan  may  be  rectified."  Willingly 
would  I  have  abstained  from  polluting  my  fingers  by 
writing  upon  this  revolting  subject,  if  1  had  felt  that 
I  could  do  so  consistently  with  my  duty.  Vice  and 
infamy  are  not  to  be  extirpated  by  drawing  a  veil  over 
them,  but  by  exposing  them  in  all  their  hideous 
deformity. 

In  Japan  anything  is  to  be  had  for  money,  but  nothing 
is  more  purchasable  than  woman.  The  fathers  and 
mothers  may  hate  the  European  with  the  utmost  in- 
tensity, but  they  will  none  the  less  sell  him  their 
daughter;  consequently  everything  is  at  hand  to  bring 
about  the  ruin  of  the  foreigner.  Happy  is  the  European 
in  Japan  who  has  the  moral  support  of  a  good  wife  and 
family  influences.  The  high  rate  of  salaries  paid  to 
Europeans  here  has  also  something  to  do  with  their  de- 
pravity by  facilitating  it.  It  will  be  well  understood  that 
the  life  of  the  European  in  Japan  is,  after  all,  a  wretched 
one.  The  senses  and  the  animal  appetite  are  abimdantly 
provided  for ;  but  the  mind,  the  heart,  and  the  soul  are 
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left  totally  destitute.  There  are  clubs,  it  is  true,  but  at 
the  time  of  my  stay  in  Yokohama,  they  were  mere  gas- 
tronomical  resorts.  The  pure-minded  men  of  the  island 
live  at  home,  where  they  can  enjoy  just  as  much  comfort 
as  in  the  clubs,  and  are  rarely  seen  in  them,  except  when 
dramatic  companies,  comedians,  whistlers,  or  such  people 
visit  this  land.  A  few  of  the  better  Europeans  visit  the 
club  to  kill  time. 

I  had  occasion  to  remark  during  my  stay  in  Yokohama 
that  the  perennial  monotony  of  the  place,  and  the  sensual 
life  led  there,  have  reduced  mauy  of  them  to  a  state  bor- 
dering on  imbecility.  It  was  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
drivelling  trash  which  they  talked  could  have  its  origin  in 
the  head  at  aU.  The  eyes  of  such  men  are  dull,  and  they 
have  a  kind  of  idiotic  stare.  They  see  and  hear  only  what 
directly  attracts  the  stomach  and  senses.  It  is  useless 
moralising  further  on  this  subject ;  but  I  cannot  refrain 
from  adding  that  the  impression  produced  upon  a  healthy 
mind  by  this  portentous  abasement  is  very  disheartening. 
Often  when  contemplating  the  superb  scenery  among 
which  these  depraved  creatures  live,  I  have  involuntarily 
exclaimed  in  the  words  of  the  poet  — 


Though  every  prospect  pleases, 
And  only  man  is  vile." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Many  of  the  native  men  and  women,  despite  the  cold,  go 
about  unclothed.  It  not  unfrequently  happened  that, 
whilst  I  was  passing  the  Japanese  houses,  a  mother  in  a 
state  of  complete  nudity,  with  a  nude  baby  upon  her  arm, 
would  come  to  the  door  to  stare  at  me.  The  same  was 
not  unf fequently  done  by  the  men.  It  is  very  hard,  at 
times,  to  distinguish  the  pubKc  baths  from  private  houses. 
The  Europeans  are  daily  accustomed  to  such  exhibitions. 
Blue  spectacles,  and  indeed  very  dark  ones,  are  needed  in 
Japan ;  and  the  European  who  is  not  absolutely  obliged 
to  live  on  this  island  takes,  if  he  is  wise,  a  flying  glance 
at  these  monstrosities  and  goes  his  way.  One  day,  whilst 
waiting  for  my  bill  in  the  store  of  a  Frenchman,  a  Japan- 
ese woman,  totally  devoid  of  clothing  on  the  upper  por- 
tion of  her  body,  came  to  the  door.  Noticing  my  disgust, 
the  storekeeper  said,  "  Ton  are  not  used  to  such  scenes ; 
we  see  nothing  else,  and  properly  it  cannot  be  called  hv- 
ing ;  these  disgusting  creatures  destroy  all  the  charm  of 
life  for  us.  In  France  I  lived  like  a  man  id  nous  vi/vons 
comme  lea  cochonsP 

Apart    from    their    wretched    moral    condition,  the 
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Japanese  are  a  very  active,  intelligent  people,  and  many 
of  their  industrial  productions  excel  by  far  the  very  best 
of  our  own.  They  are,  as  I  have  before  stated,  a  very 
imitative  people,  and  are  thereby  distinguished  from  their 
neighbours  the  Chinese.  The  American  and  European 
Governments  are  vying  with  each  other  in  fostering  by 
all  possible  means  intercourse  and  trade  with  Japan.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  this  trade  and  intercourse  will  be 
in  a  high  degree  beneficial  to  those  countries  who  have 
engaged  in  it.  The  finer  artistic  productions  of  that 
wonderful  country  have  come  to  be  looked  upon  as 
necessaries  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy.  The  Japanese, 
however,  can  do  a  great  deal  better  without  us  than  we 
can  do  without  them.  They  have  none  of  our  wants,  and 
no  idea  of  our  luxuries.  The  country  is  over-peopled ;  is 
on  the  average  poor,  and  mountainous.  Still,  it  affords 
all  that  the  people  require  to  satisfy  their  daily  wants. 
This  they  have  shown  for  many  himdreds  of  years.  As 
regards  progress,  and  all  that  comes  with  it,  the  Japanese 
have  much  to  learn.  A  sensual  people  produce  no  deep 
thinkers,  no  philosophers,  no  learned  men.  It  is  needless 
to  say  the  country  does  not  produce  Mendelssohns  or 
Kossinis,  and  I  much  doubt  if  Schiller  could  find  in  the 
whole  land  one  woman  or  maiden  to  honour  and  exalt  in 
his  glowing  verse.  The  higher  class  of  Japanese  are 
gradually  leaving  the  sacred  ground  of  their  beautiful 
island  to  seek  for  the  culture  and  civilisation  of  the  West. 
The  first  locomotive  has  puffed  and  steamed  from  Yoko- 
hama to  the  gates  of  Jeddo.  The  railway  has  been  built  with 
English  capital,  and  is  a  great  triumph  for  English 
energy  and  perseverance.    In  Jeddo  people  are  in  love 
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with  the  study  of  the  Western  languages  and  arts,  and 
professors  of  talent  find  most  remunerative  positions 
there.  The  tendency  of  the  Japanese  Government  is  to 
establish  closer  relations  with  the  various  European 
Governments,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  their  good- 
natured  reception  of  the  Western  people  who  visit  them, 
and  the  impression  produced  upon  their  own  travellers  in 
Europe,  may  never  end  in  such  a  period  as  that  from 
1560  to  1636 ;  I  mean  the  period  of  the  great  Francis 
Xavier,  the  apostle  of  India,  and  his  successors.  Bloody 
days  followed  their  first  successes,  and  their  definitive 
banishment  from  Japan  again  handed  over  the  unfor- 
tunate natives  to  the  horrors  and  darkness  of  heathenism. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  to  be  feared,  when  the  religious 
question  becomes  mixed  up  with  the  political  and  social 
one,  that  bloody  days  are  in  store  for  the  island.  At 
present  the  country  is  progressing  towards  the  civilisation 
of  the  West,  and  is  far  in  advance  of  the  snail's  pace  of 
China ;  but  probably  Japan  is  a  little  too  hasty ;  speedy 
friendships  cool  quickly.  Meanwhile,  we  see  that  the 
sons  of  Niphon  are  adopting  all  our  improved  methods  of 
warfare  and  engines  of  destruction,  which  have  a  terrible 
attraction  for  them.  We,  in  exchange,  are  taking  their 
beautiful  silk  fabrics,  their  tea,  and  spices ;  we  adorn  our 
drawing-rooms  with  their  costliest  curiosities,  but  are 
unable  to  do  anything  for  the  morals  of  a  people  inhabit- 
ing a  land  fit  for  the  gods^  and  an  Eden  in  which  the  only 
monstrosity  is  man  himself. 

Captain  H.  and  his  friend  Captain  Males  took  me  to 
church  on  the  Sunday,  and  I  esteemed  it  a  piece  of  good 
fortune.     Captain  M.  was  commander  of  the  ship  of  war 
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Adelina,  and  was  a  man  who  had  been  under  fire  and 
had  had  great  experience. 

I  was  introduced  by  Captain  H.  to  Mr.  Rothmund,  of 
Hamburg,  who  always  treated  me  with  the  greatest 
consideration.  I  likewise  made  the  acquaintance  of  an 
old  Catholic  ecclesiastic,  aged  sixty-seven.  He  had 
formerly  been  secretary  to  the  Archbishop  of  Munich, 
and  was  now  a  missionary  in  Japan.  His  religious  views 
were  very  liberal,  and  his  treatment  of  Catholics  and 
Protestants  impartial.  What  raised  him  in  my  estima- 
tion was  that  he  had  no  salary,  and,  although  a  highly- 
educated  man,  he  worked  for  his  daily  bread  at  watch- 
makiDg. 

In  the  matter  of  converting,  there  was  little  for  him 
to  do  in  Japan.  The  Japanese,  even  if  converted,  thinks 
he  has  a  right  to  do  just  as  he  pleases,  and  is  simply  a 
kind  of  heathen  Christian.  This  venerable  man  scouted 
the  slanders  which  were  circulated  against  me  by  my  own 
countrymen,  and  was  always  my  conscientious  defender. 
I  have  previously  mentioned  that  I  enjoyed  the  counte- 
nance of  the  English  and  Americans  whom  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  knowing. 

I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  the  two 
latter  nationalities  are  the  only  ones,  the  members  of 
which  keep  up  the  laudable  custom  of  honouring  the 
Lord's  day.  The  English  legation  has  in  Japan,  as  every- 
where else,  its  chaplain.  The  German  missionary  told 
me  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  Catholic  soldiers  of 
England,  he  might  as  well  shut  up  his  church.  Dr. 
Hepworth  oflBciates  in  Yokohama  for  the  Americans.  He 
is  a  pattern  of  Christian  virtue,  and  both  as  a  missionary 
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and  a  phyBician  he  does  great  good  among  the  natives 
and  the  foreigners.  His  Sunday-school,  too,  is  a  valuable 
institution  for  the  English-speaking  children  of  .  the 
settlement.  I  should  not  like  to  say  that  church-going 
is  proof  positive  of  a  man's  goodness,  but  I  must  say 
that  I  never  saw  one  of  my  Yokohama  calumniators  in 
one.    They  were  all  blasphemers  and  atheists. 

It  was  a  subject  of  great  joy  to  me  to  note  that  virtue 
had  made  itself  a  home  in  most  of  the  American  and 
English  families  of  Yokohama,  a  proof  that  even  in  such 
a  Sodom  there  are  righteous  men  to  be  found,  and  that 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  shocking  depravity  honour  and 
virtue  may  flourish.  As  neither  doors  nor  locks  were 
safe  in  the  hotel,  my  friend.  Captain  Hubbard,  advised 
me  to  deposit  my  little  ready  money  in  a  bank ;  this  I  did 
at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  sum  amounted  to 
600  dollars,  Califomian  gold.  In  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day.  Captain  H.,  who  knew  the  amount  of  the  sum, 
learned  by  report  in  the  settlement  that  I  had  deposited 
5000  dollars.  Although  I  had  worked  hard  all  my  life, 
I  not  only  never  had,  but  had  Jiever  even  dreamt  of 
possessing  such  a  sum.  The  details  of  the  mean,  con- 
temptible, invented  stories  and  slanders  circulated 
concerning  me  by  some  Germans  of  Yokohama,  the 
unmanly,  vile  methods  adopted  by  them  to  wound  my 
feelings  and  injure  my  reputation,  are  perhaps  best 
disposed  of  summarily.  They  can  be  of  no  personal 
interest  to  tlie  reader,  but  I  think  it  a  proper,  though 
a  stem  duty,  to  brand  and  stigmatise  these  cowardly 
wretches,  who,  in  a  foreign  land,  could  treat  a  helpless 
countrywoman  in  the  detestable  manner  they  did.    If  by 
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any  chance  they  should  come  to  read  these  lines,  they 
may  rest  assured  that  these  do  not  convey  even  a  tithe 
of  the  contempt  I  feel  for  such  vile  slanderers,  who  only 
require  to  be  known  to  be  regarded  by  every  honourable 
man  with  scorn  and  loathing.  And  this  feeling  was 
shared  by  every  right-minded  German  with  whom  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  come  into  contact.  I  also  learned 
that  almost  every  married  man  and  woman  in  Yokohama 
enjoyed  a  full  share'  of  the  slanders  of  the  rest  of  the 
community.  This  general  social  mistrust  is  the  unavoid- 
able offspring  of  great  social  corruption.  The  converse  , 
of  the  old  adage,  "  Omnia  munda  mundisy^  applies  in  its 
full  force  to  society  in  Yokohama.  It  was  somewhat 
curious,  too,  to  see  the  vast  line  of  demarcation  which 
the  wholesale  merchants  in  Yokohama  drew  between 
themselves  and  the  retail  tradesmen,  however  large  the 
business  of  the  latter  may  be ;  no  prince  could  look  down 
with  more  placid  contempt  upon  an  insignificant  com- 
moner than  those  would-be  Croesuses  did  upon  the  retail 
men.  In  New  York  and  Paris,  Berlin  and  Munich,  retail 
tradesmen  of  the  first  class  stand  as  high  as  any  other 
commoners,  and  not  unfrequently  give  their  sons  and 
daughters  an  education  superior  to  that  given  to  the 
scions  of  the  aristocracy.  It  seemed  to  me  an  absurdity 
that  a  man  in  Yok-ohama,  who  sold  champagne  and  soda 
and  whisky,  Wholesale  and  reta/iL  too,  under  the  name  of 
samples,  should  be  received  in  circles  where  the  greatest 
retail  dealer  could  never  hope  to  enter.  These  puerile 
distinctions  and  petty  jealousies  always  flourish  most 
vigorously  on  the  worst  social  soil.  Casually,  I  mentioned 
one  day  the  name  of  a  most  respectable  druggist  to  one 
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of  these  merchcmU^  and  he  said,  in  a  cynical  tone,  "  That 
man  keeps  a  shop;  he  has  no  position  here."  One 
advantage,  possibly,  of  this  distinction  was  the  facility 
with  which  the  bankruptcies  could  be  discriminated  and 
classified.  The  wholesale  merchants  make  wholesale  fail- 
ures, and  their  creditors  sustain  wJtolesale  losses.  Business 
relations  in  Yokohama  certainly  did  not  bear  out  the 
glowing  account  which  I  had  previously  read  of  them  in 
American  newspapers.  There  were,  during  my  stay  in 
Yokohama,  barely  a  thousand  Europeans,  but  they  were 
.  accommodated  with  eight  auction-rooms ;  many  business 
houses  were  closed,  and  there  was  much  talk  of  swindling 
and  bankruptcy.  One  instance  of  sharp  dealing  may  be 
mentioned.  A  German  merchant  had  secured  a  large  con- 
signment of  goods ;  he  sold  them  at  a  very  low  figure, 
and  quietly  made  his  way  across  the  Pacific  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  his  plunder,  amounting  to  40,000  dollars. 

Japan  is  flooded  with  European  products,  many  of 
which  are  cheaper  there  than  even  in  Europe.  What  the 
European  manufacturers  have  to  say  to  this  is  another 
question.  I  was  treated  during  my  stay  in  Yokohama  to 
a  very  curious  specimen  of  this  disGriminaiing  between 
classes  of  merchants.  I  presented  my  letter  from  the 
great  house  of  Messrs.  Steinway  to  one  of  these  whole- 
sale merchants.  He  read  it,  and  coldly  informed  me 
that  Messrs.  Steinway  sold  pianos  retail,  as  well  as 
made  them,  and,  consequently,  could  not  be  regarded  as 
upon  a  level  with  himself.  I  gave  him  to  underatand 
that  the  talent  and  art  evidenced  in  the  production  of  the 
Steinway  pianos  placed  these  gentlemen,  in  my  estimar 
tion,  far  above  a  man  who  merely  took  tea  and  silk  from 
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the  natives  of  Japan  and  then  sold  them  again.  Ho 
looked  at  me  in  blank  amazement ;  I  bowed  slightly,  and 
left  him.  I  may  add  that  he  advised  me  to  show  Mr. 
Steinway's  letter  to  no  one.  This  nonaensieal  piece  of 
advice  of  course  I  disregarded.  I  showed  it  to  another 
wholesale  potentate  who  had  come  to  Yokohama  as  a 
servant;  he  was  uneducated,  and  ungifted  in  every 
way.  His  fortime  had  been  made  by  exchanging 
Japanese  gold  and  silver.  He  received  me  like  a  bear, 
and  having  vindicated  the  dignity  of  his  position  as  a 
wholesale  merchant,  bowed  me  stiffly  out.  And  this, 
because  one  can  purchase  a  piano  from  one  of  the  greatest 
houses  in  the  world.  The  contrast  between  the  treat- 
ment I  received  from  my  fellow-countrymen  in  America 
and  in  Japan  was  constantly  thrust  upon  me  in  the  most 
odious  fashion.  Those  letters  which,  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world,  would  have  secured  me  the  esteem  and 
protection  of  my  fellow-countrymen,  were,  in  Japan,  and 
only  in  Japan,  pronounced  forgeries;  and  I  was  more 
than  once  informed  that  they  were  a  "  complete  liumbugP 
One  of  my  gallant  countrymen  even  took  the  liberty  to 
write  to  me  a  satirical  letter,  advising  me  to  show  my 
forged  documents  no  more.  I  was  desirous  of  seeing  the 
environs  of  Yokohama  before  going  to  Jeddo,  and  for 
this  required  the  protection  of  a  gentleman.  The  vessel 
which  Captain  H.  commanded  lay  under  repairs,  but  he 
superintended  the  work  and  had  little  time  to  spare. 
One  of  my  German  friends  gave  me,  what  he  considered, 

the  good  advice  to  apply  for  tiie  assistance  of  Mr.  von , 

and  I  went  to  his  residence  and  sent  in  my  card.  Mr. 
von received  me  very  kindly,  and  told  me  that  he 
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could  not  conceive  why,  as  a  Q-erman  lady,  I  had  not 
called  on  him  before.  He  seemed  to  take  great  interest 
in  me,  and  ordered  refreshment  in  the  shape  of  a  cap 
of  tea.  He  asked  me  if  the  tea  pleased  me,  and  offered 
me  a  chest  of  it.  I  answered  that  if  he  was  too  well 
supplied,  I  should  be  thankful  for  a  sample.  I  showed 
him  the  letter  of  the  North  German  Consul-General  in 
San  Francisco,  and  asked  for  his  protection,  in  order  to 
visit  the  environs  of  Yokohama.     "  I  will  protect  you  by 

all  means  in  my  power,"  said  Mr.  von ;  "  speak 

fearlessly,  and  tell  me  aU  you  want  me  to  do." 

He  went  on  to  say  that  Christmas  was  at  hand,  and,  as 
I  was  alone  in  a  strange  land,  he  should  like  to  procure 
me  some  little  pleasure,  to  remind  me  of  the  festival  as 
kept  at  home,  and  ended  by  asking  me  to  choose  some 
Christmas  present,  without  giving  myself  any  concern 
whatever  about  the  cost,  &c.  To  my  observation  that  we 
were  but  slightly  acquainted,  and  that  I  merely  came  to 
ask  for  his  protection,  he  answered  very  graciously,  telling 
me  to  caU  the  next  day  at  his  private  office,  that  we 
could  there  arrange  the  necessary  excursions,  and  I  could 
then  teU  him  what  present  I  had  chosen.  He  accom- 
panied me  very  politely  to  the  door.  On  my  way  home, 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  extraordinary  civility, 
and  the  affectionate  concern  he  had  manifested  for  me  all 
at  once,  was  anything  but  unselfish  on  his  part,  and  I 
resolved  to  regulate  my  conduct  in  accordance  with  that 
conclusion.  Such  protection  as  I  require,  *  thought  I,  is 
not  what  he  wishes  or  intends  to  give,  and  I  determined 
to  be  on  my  guard. 

I  am  not  of  those  who  can  rely  exclusively  upon  them- 
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Belves.  I  felt  the  need  of  a  manly  heart  m  whom  1 
could  implicitly  trust.  Upon  my  return  home,  I  wrote 
to  Captain  H.,  informing  him  of  the  proposition  made 

to  me  by  Mr.  von  ,  and  expressing  my  doubts  as 

to  the  honourable  intentions  of  that  gentleman,  asking 
him,  at  the  same  time,  to  come  and  see  me.  My  friend 
fell  in  with  my  doubts  and  counselled  caution ;  but  said 
that  I  was  entitled  to  his  protection,  and  that  Mr.  von 

knew  this  very  well,  and  it  would  be  a  flagrant  crime, 

in  his  official  capacity,  to  attempt  to  abuse  the  confidence 
which  I  was  placing  in  him. 

The  next  day,  at  eleven  o'clock,  I  presented  myself  at 
his  office.  His  first  question  was  touching  the  present, 
as  he  was  very  anxious  to  know  whether  I  had  yet  chosen 
it.  I  informed  him  that  I  had  not.  He  further  went  on 
to  say  that  he  was  aware  my  funds  were  not  sufficient  for 
the  purposes  I  had  in  view;  that  his  salary  was  quite 
large  enough  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  his  views  with 
regard  to  my  future  comfort  in  travelling,  and  even 
named  the  sum  which  he  thought  I  should  require  over 
and  above  what  I  already  had.  Whilst  going  into  these 
details,  I  could  not  help  noticing  the  unsteady  play  of 

Mr.  von 's  eyelids.    He  then  went  on  to  speak  in 

such  a  way  as  left  me  no  longer  in  doubt  as  to  his  real  in- 
tentions. I  asked  him  to  return  me  the  papers  I  had  given 
him  the  previous  day,  adding  that  I  had  merely  asked  him 
for  his  protection  in  his  official  capacity,  and  that  I  could 
not  understand  the  extraordinary  interest  which  he 
evinced  in  me.  He  replied  that  when  he  went  into  a 
garden  and  saw  a  fruit  that  pleased  him,  he  must  and 
would  possess  it,  whatever  it  might  cost  him.     "  Only  one 
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thing  can  do  this,  Miss  Weppner,"  he  added,  "  and  that 
is  money.  Take  this,  and  I  will  give  yon  all  the  protec- 
tion you  need  or  desire."  I  stood  up  greatly  insulted ; 
stepped  up  to  him,  and  indignantly  asked,  "WiU  yon 
then  do  nothing  for  me  in  honour  ? " 

"  Certainly  not,"  he  replied,  pale  with  fury.  "  I  have 
been  twelve  years  in  the  East,  and  am  surprised  at  being 
asked  so  absurd  a  question."  The  lamb  had  turned  into  a 
woK  1  I  wrung  my  hands  and  broke  into  bitter  tears.  1 
tried  to  leave  the  room,  but  the  door  was  fastened.  He 
stood  by,  mocking  me  with  ferocious  irony.  "  The  door 
is  not  diut,  you  stupid,"  said  he ;  "  open  it,  and  go  to  the 
devil."  The  door  was  not  open,  and  the  only  object  of  the 
wretch  was  to  torture  me.  I  will  not  repeat  the  vile 
taunts  and  insinuations  he  threw  at  me  in  every  varied 
form  of  malignant  scorn  and  sarcasm,  but  content  myself 
with  saying  that  he  repeated  his  previous  polite  in- 
junction and  then  opened  the  door.  When  I  got  outside, 
I  was  set  upon  by  two  hounds.  He,  and  his  Japanese 
servants,  instead  of  calling  the  dogs  oflf,  urged  them  on, 
and  laughed  wildly  as  the  brutes  tore  my  clothes.  The 
accidental  appearance  of  a  European  put  an  end  to  his 
Satanic  joy. 

The  hounds  had  torn  my  silk  dress,  and  1  felt  ashamed 
to  walk  home ;  I  reached  my  room  in  bitter  tears.  The 
shock  to  my  feelings  was  dreadful.  The  object  of  this 
wretch  was  now  as  clear  to  me  as  noon-day.  He  had 
wished  to  buy  me  for  his  own  vile  purposes,  and  as  this 
could  not  be  done  he  had  treated  me  as  a  savage.  He  had 
calculated  upon  my  taking  his  Christmas  present,  knowing 
that  everyone  in  Yokohama  would  learn  that  he  had  paid 
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for  it,  and  fancying  that  when  my  good  name  and  honour 
had  thus  been  blasted,  he  could  have  an  easier  task  to 
accomplish.  I  discovered  subsequently  that  his  moral 
standing  in  Yokohama  was  very  low,  and  that  as  a  climax 
to  his  shame  he  had  attempted  to  arrange  a  German  ball 
in  the  ill-famed  house  of  the  dark  woman,  of  whom  he  was 
an  intimate  friend.  The  firm  resistance  of  the  respecta- 
ble portion  of  his  countrymen  saved  them  from  this  last 
degradation.  This  man  aften\-ards  expressed  himseff  at 
a  dinner  party  about  women  in  such  terms  as  Dante  never 
heard  in  hell,  and  which  could  not,  without  defiling  them, 
be  transferred  to  the  pages  of  this  book.    To  have  been  thus 

treated  by  Mr.  von ,  was  a  great  blow  to  my  German 

pride.  Nor  was  it  less  humiliating  to  find  that  he  was 
looked  upon  with  such  thorough  disfavour  and  aversion  by 
all  the  respectable  people  of  Yokohama.  Here,  again,  I 
had  a  clear  idea  forced  upon  me  of  the  base  and  despotic 
villainy  which  is  frequently  covered  by  a  title.  This 
man,  with  much  less  sense  of  honour  and  decency  than 
ordinarily  falls  to  the  share  of  those  who  are  called  the 
"dregs  of  the  people,"  was  occupying  a  comparatively 
exalted  position,  and  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  every 
luxury  which  his  high  salary  afforded  him,  and  yet  there 
was  a  very  common  topic  of  conversation  in  the  settle- 
ment, namely,  Mr.  von 's  enormous  debts.  His  con- 
duct towards  a  fellow-countrywoman,  in  a  strange  land, 
when  she  appealed  to  him  for  protection,  brands  him  as  an 
immitigated  miscreant.  Although  not  much  over  thirty 
years  old  when  I  saw  him,  he  looked  like  a  man  of  sixty. 
My  friends  attempted  to  console  me  with  the  assurance 
that  this  man's  moral  standing  was  so  low  that  he  could 
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not  injure  me.  But,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  the  good 
and  upright  who  attempt  to  harm  others,  the  base  and 
wicked  are  doing  this,  and  sometimes  to  their  fullest 
satisfaction.  This  I  discovered  to  my  cost.  A  friend 
recommended  me  to  inform  the  English  minifiter.  Sir 
Harry  Parkes,  of  my  treatment  at  the  hands  of  Mr. 

von .     I  went  to  the  legation,  but  Sir  Harry  Parkes 

was  absent,  and  his  wife  was  not  expected  until  the 
nejrt  English  steamer.  Some  time  later,  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  Lady  Parkes'  sister,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Clatchie,  at  Shanghai,  who  was  very  kind  and  friendly  to 
me. 

On  Christmas  eve,  the  Eev.  Mr.  G.  came  and  took  me 
to  his  home,  where  I  met  a  small  company  of  little  boys 
and  girls  enjoying  a  magnificent  Christmas-tree.  Annie 
gave  me  a  beautiful  present,  which,  she  said,  "  the  Christ- 
child  had  hidden  in  the  tree  for  Miss  Weppner."  I  had 
a  delightful  evening,  and  at  about  ten  o'clock  Captain  H. 
took  me  home.  The  hotel  resounded  with  wild  uproar. 
1  retired,  but  it  was  long  before  I  could  sleep.  Finally 
I  sank  into  a  sound  slumber,  and,  in  dreams,  passed  my 
Christmas  on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Rhine.  I  was 
wandering  about  through  dark  streets,  when  I  heard  the 
sweet  tollings  of  well-known  bells,  and  my  longing  spirit 
met  my  mother  at  the  entrance  of  the  village  church, 
where  the  organ  sounded  a  "  Gloria."  I  knelt  down,  and 
from  that  moment  remember  nothing  distinctly  of  my 
dream  until  I  was  aroused  to  reality  in  the  Japanese 
city  of  Yokohama.  It  was  a  glorious  morning.  Many 
inhabitants  of  the  cosmopolitan  little  dty,  and  more 
especially  the  English  families  and  sailors,  remained  trae 
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to  the  good  old  custom  of  their  home,  and  lent  this  little 
heathendom  somethmg  of  a  religious  aspect.  Nature 
wore  her  loveliest  garb ;  the  gay  bunting  of  the  foreign 
vessels  in  the  harbour  was  streaming  in  the  wind,  and 
the  masts  were  bedecked  with  green  to  the  very  tops. 
In  my  present  position  this  gaiety  was  not  reflected  in 
my  heart.  At  ten  o'clock  I  went  to  service  at  the  church 
of  the  French  Mission,  where  the  soldiers  of  the  English 
garrison  hear  mass.  Let  me  tell  the  reader  that  even  at 
this  season  the  little  garden  in  front  of  the  church  wore 
the  lovely  face  of  spring;  the  Camellia japonicaw^i&m 
full  bloom,  and  the  Eev.  Mr.  G.  presented  me  with  a 
bouquet  which  he  had  gathered  from  flower-pots  standing 
in  the  open  air  outside  his  dwelling.  In  the  midst  of 
the  grief  and  desolation  into  which  the  conduct  of  my 
own  countrymen  had  plunged  me,  I  was  destined  to  enjoy 
some  consolation,  and  that  at  the  hands  of  a  Jew  who 
took  his  dinner  at  the  hotel,  and  who  for  many  days  had 
silently  observed  me,  and  then  begged  a  friend  to  intro- 
duce him  to  me.  During  the  whole  of  my  journey  I  had 
frequently  met  the  children  of  this  nation,  and  had 
always  been  treated  by  them  with  great  consideration. 
My  own  countrymen  may  learn  something  from  this  race, 
which  they  affect  to  despise  so  much.  My  new  friend 
the  German  Jew  sent  a  servant  with  his  card  and  the 
following  note : 

"  To-day  is  Christmas ;  the  great  festival  of  all  Chris- 
tians, and  also  yours.  I  take  the  liberty,  and  at  the  same 
time  enjoy  the  pleasure,  of  sending  you  a  Christmas  present. 
Please  accept  it  as  a  token  of  the  esteem  and  admil^atiou 
of  your  sincere  friend,  Neel." 

VOL.   I.  14 
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My  American  friends,  too,  did  not  forget  me.  Captains 
H.  and  M.  insisted  on  my  spending  Christmas  with  them, 
as  they  felt  sure  it  would  seem  like  anything  but  a 
feast  day  to  me  in  the  hotel.  We  got  into  the  boat  and 
rowed  to  the  war-ship  Adelma,  The  harbour  looked 
beautiful  from  the  AdelincHs  deck.  Jack  was  in  his  best 
clothes.  "  Merry  Christmas "  was  shouted  from  ship  to 
ship  :  the  cannon  saluted  the  day,  and  the  whole  scene  was 
so  novel  and  touching  to  me  that  I  could  with  difficulty 
restrain  my  tears.  On  entering  Captain  M.'s  apartment, 
the  first  thing  I  noticed  was  the  Bible,  and  the  portraits 
of  his  wife  and  children.  The  war-ship  Adelina^  be  it 
said,  was  the  former  Confederate  privateer  Rappahannock^ 
which,  during  the  American  war,  was  seized  by  the  French 
authorities  and  detained  at  Brest.  She  was  overhauled 
at  Hull,  in  England,  rechristened,  and  sent  on  service  to 
Japan.  She  had  been  lying  four  years  in  the  harbour  of 
Yokohama,  and  still  the  Japanese,  despite  her  beauty  and 
serviceableness,  would  not  purchase  her.  The  day  was 
passed  in  the  society  of  true,  genial  men,  and  their 
goodness  and  kindness  restored  me  somewhat  to  myself. 
The  ride  back  to  the  land  was  charming.  The  snow- 
white  head  of  Fusi-yama  was  partly  in  shadow,  partly 
tipped  with  the  gold  of  the  setting  sun ;  the  crescent  of 
the  moon  looked  mild  and  brilliant  as  it  slowly  moved 
across  the  heavens,  the  harbour  was  mirror-like,  without 
a  ripple ;  nature  was  all  beauty  and  peaces 

Up  to  the  present  my  visits  to  the  Japanese  quarter  of 
the  city  had  been  few.  I  feared  meeting  the  slanderous 
tongues  of  my  own  countrymen  in  the  streets.  There 
were,  however,  some  who  had  been  watching  things  and 
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who  felt  great  compassion  for  me,  considering  the  treat- 
ment I  was  undergoing.  They  endeavoured  to  draw  me 
from  my  seclusion,  and  showed  openly  that  they  con- 
sidered me  worthy  of  their  respect  and  protection.  I 
must  here  especially  mention  the  sympathy  and  goodness 
of  two  Englishmen.  One  day,  when  1  was  about  to  leave 
the  dining-room,  one  of  them  adverted  kindly  to  my  forced 
solitude,  and  he  said  every  man  of  honour  knew  that 
what  was  circulated  against  me  by  my  fellow-countrymen 
was  slander  and  falsehood.  The  gentleman  offered  to  be 
my  cicerone  to  the  Japanese  quarter  of  the  city,  and  I 
thankfully  accepted  his  kind  offer.  We  were  soon  ready 
to  start.  Dignified  and  proudly  the  Englishman  strode 
by  my  side,  as  though  he  were  the  ruler  of  the  East.  I 
was  by  no  means  so  proud  as  he;  the  last  few  weeks 
had  made  me  so  shy  that  I  felt  as  if  I  had  no  right 
in  the  world,  and  this  walk  seemed  to  me  an  especial 
favour.  I  had  abeady  been  a  month  in  Yokohama,  and 
had  seen  but  little  better  than  nothing;  I  had  wept 
many  times,  and  my  heart  was  filled  with  continual 
sighs.  The  Englishman  looked  as  independent  as  a  bird 
in  the  air,  and  with  kindly  words  tried  to  cheer  me  up. 
He  purchased  a  rare  collection  of  curiosities,  of  which  he 
begged  my  acceptance ;  hoping,  he  said,  that  this  little 
mark  of  his  esteem  would  be  a  bright  speck  in  the  dismal 
days  which  my  fellow-countrymen  had  so  cruelly  created 
for  me  in  Yokohama.  The  manner  in  which  this  was 
done  greatly  delighted  me.  Subsequently,  this  generous 
present  formed  part  of  my  collection  of  curiosities  which 
I  exhibited  in  Frankf ort-on-the-Maine,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  wounded  and  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  late 
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Franco-Prussian  war.  We  were  now  destined  to  liave  a 
stormy  week,  and  I  witnessed  two  earthquakes,  which  I 
need  not  describe.  I  may  say,  however,  that  upon  the 
third  shock  I  thought  the  house  would  certainly  fall. 
Earthquakes  make  people  tremble  and  pray.  The  con- 
dition in  which  the  phenomena,  and  a  consequent  heavy 
storm,  had  put  the  hotel,  startled  the  proprietor  somewhat 
out  of  his  apathy.  The  windows  and  door  of  my  room 
had  been  partly  forced  out  by  the  raving  elements  during 
the  night,  and  the  room  itself  was  flooded.  The  roof 
had  in  places  migrated  to  parts  unknown,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  afternoon  that  I  succeeded  in  getting  my 
room  made  water-tight.  This  little  contreterajps  by  no 
means  increased  the  host's  good  humour ;  he  acted  like 
a  bear.  During  that  memorable  week  I  became  accus- 
tomed to  the  warring  of  the  elements  in  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Sun ;  but  if  I  were  told  now  that  the  island  of  Japan 
with  its  immoral  population,  natives  and  others,  had  been 
swallowed  up,  it  would  not  astonish  me  in  the  least.  One 
Sunday  afternoon,  as  I  was  sitting  writing,  my  chair  and 
table  began  to  shake ;  I  rushed  to  the  balcony,  but  the 
shock  was  over.  Two  more  were  felt  the  following  night. 
Slight  shocks  of  earthquake  create  but  slight  sensation 
in  Japan.  Whilst  looking  at  the  blue  sky,  the  head 
waiter  handed  me  the  card  of  a  German  gentleman  who 
wished  to  see  me.  My  indignation  at  the  treatment  I 
had  been  receiving  induced  me  to  be  cautious.  I  told 
the  waiter  to  tell  the  gentleman  that  I  could  not  see  him, 
and  that  the  same  message  applied  equally  to  all  my 
countrymen  who  might  in  future  request  an  interview 
with  me.     My  earnest  look  and  the  tone  of  my  reply 
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seemed  to  annihilate  the  servant,  who  meekly  tmned 
away  to  convey  my  message.  The  next  morning  I  met 
a  gentleman  on  the  stairs ;  he  bowed  politely  to  me,  and 
as  I  raised  my  eyes  to  his,  he  appeared  greatly  confused. 
The  head  waiter  close  by  had  observed  this,  he  timidly 
approached  me,  saying  that  this  was  the  gentleman  who 
had  sent  me  his  card.  I  learned  on  that  day  that  he  was 
a  very  respectable  man,  whom  I  was  destined  to  see  again 
at  no  distant  date. 

It  was  the  decided  wish  of  my  friends  in  Yokohama 
that  I  should  see  something  of  the  Japanese  quarter 
of  the  city  and  its  surroundings.  Naked  living  figures, 
however,  and  obscene  works  of  art  exposed  in  shop 
windows,  had  no  special  attraction  for  me.  Of  the 
Japanese  people  I  did  not  see  very  much,  but  I  saw 
sufficient  to  warrant  all  that  I  have  said  of  them.  It  was 
very  cold ;  I  wanted  a  good  fire  in  my  room,  and  there 
was  no  excuse  for  their  indecent  appearance  in  the  streets. 
Certainly  nothing  good  or  great  can  ever  be  produced  in 
a  nation  whose  men  and  women  are  sunk  so  low  as  those 
of  Japan.  Captain  H.  and  Captain  M.  took  me  to  the 
town  of  Kanagawa,  beyond  Yokohama.  It  lies  on  the 
great  high  road  which  runs  to  Jeddo,  and  through  the 
whole  island  of  Niphon.  It  consists  chiefly  of  shops,  public 
baths,  and  tea-houses.  The  lacquer  ware,  the  objects  in 
cane,  and  the  fine  Japanese  porcelain  for  sale  here  elicited 
my  highest  admiration.  The  talents  of  the  Japanese 
artists  are  unfortunately  turned  chiefly  to  the  production 
of  obscene  works.  The  only  sight  to  be  met  with  in  a 
Japanese  bath-house  is  a  naked  crowd  of  both  sexes,  and 
it  must  be  added  that  usually  the  doors  of  such  buildings 
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stand  wide  open.  Not  rarely  at  the  entrance  of  those 
low  places  Europeans  are  to  be  seen  conversing  and 
laughing  with  the  creatures  inside. 

In  the  Japanese  tea-gardens  the  young  women  present 
themselves  in  a  form  which  may  be  termed  "  lu  heauU  du 
diahUP  They  are  amenable  to  no  law,  decency,  or  order ; 
act  Hke  simpletons,  and  laugh  equally  at  what  is  decent 
and  what  is  not  so.  There  are  great  numbers  of  tea-houses 
in  Japan,  and  they  are  mostly  of  bad  repute.  I  asked  to 
be  shown  the  interior  arrangements  of  a  Japanese  house, 
and  I  was  received  with  that  servile  politeness  which  is 
so  distressing  to  observe.  But  I  here  met,  for  the  first 
time,  with  a  virtue  which  I  had  hitherto  not  discovered 
in  the  people  of  this  strange  country,  viz.,  domestic 
cleanhness.  In  their  dwelhngs  they  have  neither  table, 
chair,  nor  bed.  They  eat  and  drink,  sit,  lie,  and  sleep  on 
their  mats  on  the  floor.  The  mistress  of  the  house 
showed  me  her  oratory ;  it  was  in  a  corner  of  the  room, 
and  was  presided  over  by  a  little  vulcanite  doll,  the  idol 
to  which  she  bowed  and  prayed.  She  then  presented  the 
divinity  with  water,  rice,  cake,  and  money.  The  same 
performance  was  gone  through  in  the  garden,  where, 
under  a  little  cupola,  she  had  a  second  divinity,  bigger 
than  the  first.  On  the  road  we  passed  several  large 
masses  of  people,  young  and  old;  an  old  doctor  was 
engaged  curing  them.  He  examined  the  patients  with  an 
enormously  long  rosary,  prayed  fervently,  and  carried  in 
his  right  ear  a  wooden  pen,  with  which  he  wrote  his  pre- 
scriptions. The  men,  women,  and  children  looked  very 
dirty ;  it  is  said  that  the  Japanese  wash  and  bathe  a  good 
deal,  but  that  they  very  seldoin  change  their  clothes, 
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which  I  found  to  be  true ;  on  the  garments  of  my  maids 
I  observed  a  pitchy  crust  of  dirt.  The  women  we  saw  in 
the  streets  of  Kanagawa  had  children  strapped  to  their 
backs;  they  had  not  the  faintest  shadow  of  motherly 
dignity. '  A  number  of  the  children  bore  evidence  of 
European  blood,  probably  on  the  father's  side.  On  the 
right  of  the  Takoda  road  we  went  up  a  very  high  stone 
staircase  to  an  old  Buddhist  temple.  A  priest  was  en- 
gaged in  turning  and  drying  rice  on  a  cloth  spread  out 
before  his  house.  He  came  to  meet  us,  said  "  0-hy-o " 
(good  morning),  and  bade  us  welcome.  Captain  H.  spoke  to 
him  in  Japanese,  and  said  the  impression  produced  upon 
him  was  that  the  priest  was  ignorant  and  stupid.  This 
is  the  character  of  all  the  Japanese  priests.  They  are, 
moreover,  reported  to  be  very  idle  and  dissolute,  and  the 
too  polite,  and  hypocritical  cringe  which  they  apsume 
gives  them  the  appearance  of  crippled  beggars.  The 
priest  wished  us  to  see  his  Buddha;  the  idol  was  a 
perfect  fright  —  a  red  face  and  nose,  with  staring  eyes. 
The  priest  threw  himself  down  on  the  ground,  and  kissed 
it ;  he  then  fed  the  large  idol  as  well  as  a  number  of  smaller 
ones,  all  of  which  had  broken  noses.  In  front  of  the 
temple  was  a  tolerably  large  bell.  A  woman  came  and 
rang  it ;  waited  until  Buddha  had  pricked  up  his  ears, 
and  then  poured  out  her  plaint.  On  another  occasion  I 
saw  a  praying-wheel,  by  which  believers  hoist  up  their 
prayers  to  Buddha.  At  sunset  we  returned  home.  I 
greatly  enjoyed  the  superb  character  of  the  landscape 
about  Yokohama,  which  afforded  me  far  more  pleasuie 
than  the  sight  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  year  1870  had  begun,  and  I  desired  to  visit  the 
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capital.  To  go  to  Asia,  and  allow  myself  to  be  deterred 
from  prosecuting  my  journey  by  ordinary,  or  even  by  extra- 
ordinary obstacles,  would  have  been  an  act  of  cowardice 
for  which  I  was  too  proud.  I  had  seen  something,  it  was 
true ;  but  it  was  very  little.  I  communicated  my  inten- 
tion to  Captain  H.,  who  told  me  that  when  out  of 
Yokohama,  I  left  the  worst  hell  behind  me,  and  he  trusted 
that  at  Jeddo  I  would  find  more  peace  and  less  annoyance 
and  persecution  than  at  Yokohama.  1  again  endeavoured 
to  see  the  English  ambassador,  but  he  was  absent  in 
China.  His  secretary,  the  present  ambassador  at  the 
Court  of  Germany,  received  me  with  the  respect  which  a 
woman  will  always  receive  at  the  hands  of  English 
gentlemen.  He  regretted  that  there  was  no  lady  at  the 
English  legation  at  Jeddo  to  take  me  up,  but  told  me  he 

would  recommend  me  to  Baron  von ,  a  young  German 

there,  and  request  him  to  give  me  all  the  protection  of 
which  I  stood  in  need. 

Jnst  before  my  departure  from  Yokohama,  I  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  S.,  a  wholesale  merchant,  saying  that  he 
was  a  Ehinelander  of  the  town  of  B.,  near  my  home,  and 
he  desired  to  form  my  acqtiaintance.  My  faith  in  men. 
had  been  rudely  shaken,  and  I  consulted  with  my  friend 
Captain  H.,  whether  I. should  receive  him.  He  told 
me  that  Mr.  S.'s  business  repute  was  very  good,  but  that 
he  could  give  me  no  information  with  regard  to  his 
private  character.  This,  he  said,  you  will  have  to  discover 
for  yourself.  I  knew  that  his  mother  lived  near  my 
birthplace  on  the  Ehine,  and  was  looked  upon  as  a  very 
respectable  and  wealthy  widow.  On  my  first  introduction 
to  this  gentleman  I  was  rather  taken  aback.    He  looked  at 
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me  wildly,  and  as  though  he  could  devour  me.  I  jokingly 
asked  him  whether  he  was  a  German  man  or  a  German 
lion,  at  which  he  laughed,  and  said  with  great  simplicity, 
"  Really  here  in  Yokohama  I  don't  know  what  I  am ;  but  I 
do  know  that  if  my  mother  was  aware  of  my  method  of 
living  here,  she  would  be  ashamed  of  me,  and  would  beg 
of  me,  on  her  knees,  to  return  home."  He  spoke  with 
veiy  deep  feeling  of  his  mother,  and  of  her  virtues,  and  thus 
showed  me,  that  however  wild  his  life,  he  was  not  yet 
entirely  lost.  He  took  me  over  his  business  establish- 
ment, and  the  first  object  in  the  counting-house  which 
struck  me  was  the  comprador.  This  gentleman  is  the 
great  factotum  of  wholesale  houses  in  the  East,  and  is  the 
head  man  of  the  establishment.  The  rest  of  thQjpersonnel 
was  made  up  of  clerks,  and  Japanese  waiting-men  and 
women,  who  gave  the  place  the  air  of  a  Russian  grandee's 
household.  I  was  informed  that  this  was  a  fair  sample 
of  the  manner  in  which  young  Europeans  live  in  Asia. 

On  the  eleventh  day  of  January  I  started  for  the 
capital,  Jeddo.  My  good  friend.  Captain  H.,  accom- 
panied me  to  the  steamer  City  of  Jeddo^  and  recommended 
me  to  the  Captain,  an  American,  who  kindly  said  to  me, 
"Miss  W.,  you  are  now  under  my  protection,  and  upon 
our  arrival  at  Jeddo  I  will  do  all  I  can  for  your  safety  and 
comfort." 

The  journey  from  Yokohama  to  Jeddo  generally  takes 
from  three  to  four  hours.  The  route  lies  along  a  narrow 
creek.  We  encountered  a  fearful  storm  on  the  way,  worse 
than  anything  I  had  seen  on  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific. 
Everyone  gave  way  to  sea-sickness  except  the  captain. 
There  was  not  a  single  one  of  my  bad  fellow-countrymen 
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on  board,  and  this  in  itself  was  a  great  consolation.  I 
reached  and  greeted  Jeddo  with  mind  and  body  thoroughly 
worn  out.  Captain  L.  took  me  to  the  Niphon  Hotel, 
on  the  shore  of  the  bay,  one  of  the  loveliest  in  the  world. 
My  friends  in  Yokohama  had  given  me  an  introduction  to 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Verbeck,  who  was  employed  by  the  Govetn- 
ment  as  a  professor  of  foreign  languages.  I  thus  hoped 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  going  to  an  hotel ;  but  as  tlie 
government  had  lately  built  a  new  house  for  the  professor, 
and  as  he  was  at  the  time  engaged  in  its  internal  arrange- 
ment, he  found  it  impossible  to  offer  me  his  hospitality. 
Captain  L.  and  the  Eev.  Mr.  Verbeck  recommended  me 
very  particularly  to  the  manager  of  the  hotel,  who 
promised  to  do  everything  conducive  to  my  comfort. 
The  hotel  belonged  to  a  Japanese  jointnstock  company, 
but  the  manager  was  an  Englishman  named  Wordsman. 
The  hotel  had  a  hundred  rooms,  and  on  my  arrival  there 
were  only  three  guests,  all  Europeans.  My  experience  in 
Yokohama  had  made  me  extremely  sensitive,  and  I  made 
such  conditions  with  the  manager  as  would  secure  my 
peace  and  comfort.  Among  other  things,  I  requested 
him  to  engage  an  old  Japanese  woman  as  my  servant, 
who  at  night  should  be  with  me  in  my  own  bedroom. 
The  old  lady  came  late  in  the  evening.  She  was  ugly, 
and  looked  like  a  "Wallachian  gipsy.  She  possessed  only 
four  teeth,  and  these  were  dyed  quite  black,  the  sign 
of  a  married  woman  in  Japan.  These  four  solitary 
representatives  of  her  masticating  powers  gave  her  a 
horrible  appearance ;  added  to  which  she  had  the  usual 
quota  of  Japanese  modesty — ^that  is,  none  at  all.  When  she 
sat  down  in  the  evening  in  the  light  of  my  lamp  I  could 
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not  help  shuddering.  What  a  head  I  High  cheek  bones, 
sunken  cheeks,  piercing  raven  eyes,  a  yellow  skin ;  here 
was  a  representative  of  the  fair  sex  indeed !  The  only 
article  of  clothing  which  she  took  off  before  retiring  was 
her  wooden  shoes.  She  snored,  and  I  dreamt  of  gipsies 
and  evil  spirits.  Shortly  after  midnight  I  heard  a  terrible 
uproar ;  it  was  caused  by  one  of  the  greatest  fires  I  have 
ever  seen.  My  old  servant  slept  quietly  through  it,  and 
I  left  her  undisturbed.  In  the  morning  I  heard  that  five 
thousand  houses  had  fallen  a  prey  to  the  flames,  and  sixty 
men  had  lost  their  Hves.  I  viewed  the  ruins  from  the 
tower  of  the  hotel  —  they  were  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 
The  houses  in  Jeddo  never  get  old :  it  is  calculated  that 
the  city  is  burnt  down  on  an  average  every  seven  years. 
These  great  fires  seem  to  produce  no  effect  upon  the 
spirits  of  this  long-suffering  people ;  even  the  homeless, 
after  a  fire,  seem  quite  as  cheerful  as  before.  The 
manager  of  the  hotel  sent  the  letter  I  had  received  from 
the  Enghsh    secretary  in   Yokohama    to  the    German 

gentleman,  Baron .   Two  days  after  the  noble  Teuton 

sent  in  his  card  to  me.  At  the  time  I  knew  as  little  of 
this  baron  as  of  the  Tycoon  of  Japan.  I  went  into  my 
reception  room  and  saw  a  young  stripling,  whose  manner 
and  speech  at  once  convinced  me  that  my  best  plan  was 
to  make  our  interview  as  brief  as  possible.  I  saw  from  his 
forced,  satirical  manner,  and  his  dissipated  countenance, 
that  he  was  not  a  worthy  man.    He  was  young  in  years, 

but  old  in  experience.     Should  Baron see  these  lines 

he  will  remember  I  did  not  offer  him  a  seat.  BSs  proposal 
of  protection  I  neither  accepted  nor  declined,  but  told 
him  that  should  I  require  it  I  would  apply  to  him.     The 
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baron  left  me  in  the  same  rongh,  ungainly  manner  with 
which  he  had  at  first  accosted  me.  He  had  not  gone  a 
minute  when  Mr.  S.,  of  Yokohama,  greeted  me,  saying 
that  he  had  heard  I  did  not  take  my  meals  in  the  common 
dining-room,  and  told  me  he  and  his  friend.  Dr.  Berlin,  of 
the  Prussian  Legation,  would  take  tiflin  with  me.  I  was 
much  surprised  at  their  presumption  in  inviting  them- 
selves. The  captain  of  the  City  of  Jeddo  came  up  at  the 
moment,  and  I  invited  him  to  be  one  of  the  company.  I 
did  this  in  order  to  avoid  being  alone  with  Dr.  B.  and  Mr, 
S.,  who  had  thus  unceremoniously  forced  themselves  upon 
me.  I  knew  the  captain  to  be  an  honourable  man,  who 
acted  towards  me  in  a  kind  and  fatherly  manner.  Mr. 
S.  informed  me  that  he  had  come  to  show  his  fellow- 
countrywoman  the  sights  of  Jeddo.  This  communication 
placed  me  in  a  position  of  the  greatest  perplexity ;  being 
undecided  as  to  the  man's  real  character,  I  was  uncertain 
what  was  to  be  done. 

I  was  well  aware  how  much  I  needed  protection,  as  I 
could  not  venture  out  alone,  and  my  venerable  friend  the 
captain  had  no  time  to  devote  to  me.  I  determined, 
however,  not  to  run  away,  but  to  collect  as  much  informa- 
tion as  I  could,  and  to  carry  out  my  purpose.  In  America 
I  could  have  no  notion  of  the  struggle  it  was  to  cost  me, 
but  now  it  was  too  late  to  retreat ;  so  I  trusted  in  God 
and  endeavoured  to  please  Him  as  best  I  could,  in  order 
not  to  incur  His  displeasure  and  to  be  worthy  BKs  love 
and  care,  of  which  I  was  so  much  in  need  in  the 
"  ungodly  "  land  of  Niphon  We  had  not  ended  our  tiffin 
when  I  learned  to  my  horror  that  the  German  baron, 
who  only  a  moment  before  had  seen  me  for  the  first  time, 
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had,  before  leaving  the  hotel,  already  unpeached  my  honour, 
inventing  a  dastardly  falsehood  to  support  his  villainous 
assertion.  My  tongue  cleaved  to  my  mouth,  a  deadly  pal- 
lor came  over  me,  but  tears  I  could  not  shed,  I  broke  out 
into  spasmodic  sobbing,  but  soon  collected  myself,  and  at 
once  wrote  an  indignant  letter  to  the  German  baron. 
The  following  day  I  received  an  answer,  the  letter  being 
headed  "  On  Her  Majesty's  Service,"  in  which  this  mean 
and  contemptible  baron  who  was  my  compatriot,  had  at 
least  sufficient  decency  to  deny  the  circulation  of  such 
a  vile  and  unmanly  slander.     Two   years   later   I   met 

Baron at  Frankf  ort-on-the-Maine,  and  he  dared  not 

look  up  at  me ;  he  was  then  on  business  for  the  Japanese 
government  in  Germany. 

To  Captain  L.,  of  the  City  of  Jeddo^  I  owe  the  few  days 
of  peace  and  enjoyment  which  I  had  in  the  capital  of  Japan. 
In  Yokohama  I  had  three  friends,  in  Jeddo  I  had  but  one, 
and  that  one  was  Captain  L.  He  lent  me  good,  instruc- 
tive books,  which  whUed  away  my  solitary  hours,  and 
made  me  understand  the  value  of  a  man  of  honour  and 
integrity.  He  came  to  see  me  daily,  but  unfortunately 
his  time  was  too  much  occupied  to  allow  him  to  show  me 
anything  of  the  capital.  One  day  Mrs.  Yerbeck  catne  in 
her  carriage,  accompanied  by  several  jakonins,  to  see  me. 
She  took  me  through  the  high  streets  of  the  city,  but 
as  we  had  no  gentleman  accompanying  us  we  could  not 
get  out  of  the  carriage.  The  professional  duties  of  Mr. 
Yerbeck  in  the  Government  university  during  the  day 
left  him  no  time,  and  in  the  evening  —  as  the  proverb 
runs — when  Jeddo  is  drunk  no  European  dares  go  abroad, 
at  least,  such  was  the  case  during  my  stay  there.     Mr.  S.^ 
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my  countryman,  already  mentioned,  came  several  times 
to  Jeddo  and  offered,  me  his  services  as  my  cicerone. 
Meanwhile  several  fresh  guests  had  taken  up  their  quarters 
at  the  hotel,  but  there  was  not  a  single  respectable  unself- 
ish man  among  them,  and  the  manager  and  Captain  L. 
had  as  much  as  they  could  do  to  protect  me  against  these 
birds  of  prey. 

My  old  gipsy  stayed  with  me  only  eleven  days.  She 
usually  did  her  duty.  The  manager  gave  her  orders  to 
dust  everything  in  the  two  rooms  daily.  She  did  this 
faithfully,  dusting  me  into  the  bargain,  as  though  I  were 
a  piece  of  furniture,  from  head  to  foot ;  I  had  to  invoke 
the  linguistic  attainments  of  the  manager  before  this  idea 
could  be  driven  out  of  her  head.  She  generally  did  as 
she  liked,  as  I  was  afraid  of  her.  My  patience  was  most 
severely  tried  by  her  in  the  morning.  As  soon  as  she 
awoke  she  would  sit  up,  light  her  pipe,  and  puff  away 
with  as  much  unconcern  as  if  it  were  a  part  of  her  duties. 
What  she  smoked  I  do  not  know,  but  distinctly  remember 
the  daily  headache  it  gave  me.  In  the  end  I  was  glad  to 
get  rid  of  her. 

Captain  L.  one  day  said  to  me,  "  Miss  W.,  you  must 
really^see  something  of  the  capital  and  its  environs,  and 
as  a  lady  can  be  of  no  protection  to  you,  you  must  have 
the  services  of  a  gentleman.  Between  this  and  abandoning 
the  idea  of  seeing  anything  at  all,  there  is  no  choice." 
By  his  advice,  the  next  time  Mr.  S.  came  to  Jeddo,  I 
accepted  his  proposal  to  show  me  the  remarkable  sights 
of  the  city.  We  drove  to  the  burial-place  of  the  Tycoons, 
from  there  to  the  renowned  temple  Asaxa  and  to  Ogee, 
—  a  romantic  point  not  far  distant  from  the  capital.     We 
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left  the  hotel  in  a  fine  open  carriage,  followed  by  two 
jakonins  on  horseback,  and  preceded  by  one  to  clear  the 
way.  My  guide  and  companion  was  no  angel,  and  I  still 
saw  nothing  in  him  but  a  lion.  On  this  day,  however,  he 
behaved  like  a  man.  He  called  me  a  "  terrified  child," 
and  said  that  the  last  lion  had  disappeared  from  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine  with  the  Romans. 

The  teeming  masses  of  people  whom  1  saw  in  this 
Asiatic  capital  were  something  to  which  the  European  eye 
is  totally  unaccustomed.  Neither  in  London,  Paris,  nor 
New  York  had  I  seen  the  streets  so  packed  with  men 
as  in  Jeddo,  especially  near  the  public  markets ;  the 
picture  was  striking  and  animated.  The  chief  articles 
for  sale  were  fish  and  fresh  vegetables.  Our  jakonins 
had  some  trouble  to  keep  the  dense  mass  away  from  us, 
as  they  pushed  forward  towards  our  carriage.  On  this 
excursion  I  saw  for  the  first  time  slaughtered  monkeys 
on  the  butchers'  stalls ;  the  sight  was  a  nauseating  one. 
The  Japanese  eat  monkey  as  we  do  hare  and  rabbit,  and 
esteem  the  flesh  a  delicacy.  The  taste  of  man  is  incom- 
prehensible. If  Mr.  Darwin  is  to  be  credited,  there  is 
something  very  wrong  in  feeding  on  such  near  relatives. 

The  mausolea  of  the  Tycoons  rank  among  the  costliest 
monmnents  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  The  bones  of  these 
saints,  or  rather  gods,  of  the  superstitious  Japanese  repose 
in  massive  metal  graves,  which  display  the  power  and 
splendour,  as  well  as  the  profligate  extravagance,  of  their 
former  rulers.  The  closely-shaven  priests  who  guard  these 
graves  of  the  Tycoons  behave  as  shamefully  as  the  silly 
boys  who  ran  after  our  carriage.  At  the  mausoleum  of 
the  last  emperor,  which  we  desired  to  see,  the  priest 
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required  ub  to  take  off  our  boots.  A  Mexican  dollar  pro- 
duced a  grin  on  the  sacerdotal  face  and  procured  admission 
for  our  boots.  Of  all  the  mausolea  which  I  saw  during 
my  journey,  the  marble  Taj  Mahal  of  Agra,  in  the 
East  Indies,  is  the  only  one  which  surpasses  those  of  the 
Tycoons  in  Jeddo  in  value  and  splendour. 

The  great  temple  Asaxa  is  a  place  of  devotion  for 
the  people  of  Jeddo,  according  to  Japanese  notions  of 
devotion.  My  ecclesiastical  readers  will  be  astonished  at 
the  disgusting  things  which  I  saw  there.  Here  are  to  be 
seen  the  pictures  of  public  jfi7Z^5  dejoie^X^Q  most  startling 
types  of  female  lust.  The  Japanese,  both  male  and  female, 
look  upon  them  with  delight.  One  glance  was  sufficient 
to  drive  me  out.  The  temple  was  full  of  incense-smoke, 
noise,  and  prayer,  in  which  a  swarm  of  smooth-shaven 
priests  were  engaged. 

Ogee,  a  short  distance  from  Jeddo,  is  a  place  of  amuse- 
ment. All  these  places  are  called  by  the  common  name 
of  tea-gardens,  of  which  there  are  as  many  in  Jeddo 
as  there  are  lager-beer  saloons  in  New  York  and  beer- 
cellars  in  Munich.  In  a  temple  at  Ogee  there  are  several 
foxes,  which  do  duty  as  divinities.  Every  evening  tea 
and  cake  is  offered  them.  Our  jakonins  prayed  with 
apparently  great  fervour  before  these  quadrupeds.  The 
chief  curiosities  inside  the  temple  are  the  swords  and 
other  weapons  of  the  Shagoons.  In  the  tea-gardens 
there  were  several  waitresses,  conspicuous  for  the  same 
want  of  modesty  as  all  that  I  met.  They  thoroughly 
understood  their  business,  however,  and  handed  the  tea 
with  more  than  French  gracefulness.  We  visited  also  the 
beautiful  temple  of  Cauda,  perched  upon  a  hiU,  which 
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commands  a  charming  view  of  the  capital,  the  circum- 
ference of  which  is  about  thirty-six  English  miles,  and 
whose  population  is  between  one  and  a  half  and  two 
miUions  of  souls,  such  as  they  are. 

From  the  hill  I  could  distinguish  my  temporary  home 
in  the  Niphon  Hotel;  the  sky  was.  the  purest  blue,  the 
bay  a  never-ending  delight  to  the  eye,  and  the  aspect  of 
the  country,  far  and  near,  was  simply  divine. 

Jeddo,  seen  from  an  eminence,  or  from  the  bay,  is  an 
imposing  and  beautiful  city,  but  within  it  is  not  so  fine. 
The  temples  are  surrounded  by  too  many  trees.  The 
merchants'  dwellings,  as  well  as  those  of  the  artisans, 
although  very  clean,  are  unsightly.  The  large  streets  in 
which  the  daimios  live  with  their  retinues  are  empty  and 
solitary;  their  feudal  palaces  have  no  external  beauty, 
and  look  like  dismal  barracks.  The  whole  city  contains 
no  busts  or  paintings  of  poets,  pMosophers,  or  sages,  no 
Goddess  of  Liberty,  no  Japanese  "Washington,  none  of 
those  artistic  splendours  to  be  found  in  the  cities  of 
the  West.  Jeddo  has  nothing  to  compare  with  a  Paris 
Boulevard,  Regent  Street,  or  Broadway.  Still  Jeddo,  at 
the  foot  of  its  lovely  mountains,  on  the  shore  of  its 
exquisite  bay,  with  its  unclouded  azure  sky,  is  very  beau- 
tiful. The  effect  of  the  city  upon  the  eye  of  the  stranger 
is  heightened  by  the  gilded  globes  and  metal  roofs  of  the 
temples,  by  the  ancient,  solid,  quays,  with  their  worn  old 
steps;  and  although  this  city  cannot  be  called  either 
elegant  or  superb,  still,  taking  all  in  all,  it  is  the  cleanest 
and  most  beautiful  city  in  the  East.  Jeddo  shows  signs 
of  increasing  vigour ;  Pekin,  as  I  saw  later,  shows  every 
sign  of  decay. 

VOL.   I.  15 
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The  university  of  Jeddo  consists  of  a  number  of  build- 
ings, bearing  the  names  of  the  halls  of  Confucius.  On  our 
way  home  we  met  the  pompous  procession  of  a  daimio 
with  his  retinue.  A  daimio  in  Japan  is  much  the  same 
being  as  one  of  our  many  high-bom  fools,  who  exact  slavish 
servility  from  their  dependents,  and  in  whose  feudal  dust 
and  dirt  the  low-bom  sigh  and  pass  away.  Heaven 
send  some  one  to  save  the  nations  from  the  tyranny  of 
despots,  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  people  to  their  rights, 
and  to  nerve  their  arms  to  strike  for  them  !  Japan,  like 
Germany,  still  lies  in  the  tranquil  sleep  of  the  middle- 
ages,  and  is  as  yet  the  prey  of  despotism.  Everywhere  the 
clang  of  the  sword,  which  is  tantamount  to  the  ostracism 
of  freedom,  intellect,  and  right.  Modem  Japan  has  not 
yet  produced  her  Kant.  Germany  has  produced  hers ; 
but  his  work  has  not  taken  full  effect  upon  the  sleepers, 
the  fools  and  the  slaves.  The  plan  of  the  edifice .  of 
modem  freedom  is  laid  out;  but  the  builders  slumber. 
The  blood  of  the  people  stiU  flows  at  the  bidding  of 
irresponsible  rulers,  and  freedom  must  languish  until  the 
sleepers  awake ;  then  will  come  the  days  of  reckoning. 

In  order  to  show  our  respect  for  the  daimio,  our  carriage 
had  to  come  to  a  standstill  until  the  prince  and  his  suite 
had  passed  us,  and  were  at  a  respectable  distance.  "  A 
fools'  procession,"  said  I  to  Mr.  S.  The  daimio  sat  in  a 
narrow  "  norimou,"  and  was  borne  upon  the  shoulders  of  a 
company  of  servants.  A  dozen  meek  slaves  heralded  the 
approach  of  his  holiness ;  behind  was  a  troop  of  ser- 
vants, each  carrying  a  portion  of  the  daimio's  travelling 
baggage.  Should  a  daimio  leave  his  palace  only  for  one 
day,  etiquette  requires  that  a  procession  of  servants  should 
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follow  him,  carrying  all  sorts  of  needless  articles.  I  will 
content  myseK  with  saying,  that  the  whole  thing  was  a 
fools'  march.  It  is  peculiar  that  in  Europe,  and  even  in 
republican  America,  descriptions  of  these  Oriental  parades 
of  daimios,  mandarins,  and  rajahs  should  be  devoured 
with  such  avidity,  as  though  this  forced  and  degrading 
subjection  to  despots  was  a  matter  which  ought  to  enter- 
tain men  who  know  and  enjoy  freedom,  and  who  profess 
equal  rights.  I  have  met  men  and  women  who  esteem  a 
five  minutes'  audience,  at  freezing-pointy  from  a  despotic 
barbarian  as  the  most  important  event  of  their  lives,  and 
would  give  a  year  of  their  existence,  as  well  as  their  best 
hat  and  coat,  for  a  stiff  bow  from  one  of  these  crowned 
heads.  Men  cringe  before  despots  as  a  dog  before  his 
master. 

Mr.  S.  comported  himseK  quite  becomingly  during  my 
first  excursion,  and  I  reached  my  hotel  in  safety.  I  told 
Captain  S.  that  he  had  behaved  like  a  man,  and  I  still 
had  hopes  he  was  not  a  lion.  The  next  day  the  unlucky 
fate  of  the  American  war-ship  Oneida  was  announced.  She 
came  into  collision  with  the  English  mail  steamer  Bornbay^ 
and  went  down.  Few  of  the  men  saved  their  lives.  The 
captain  was  a  personal  acquaintance  of  mine,  to  whom 
I  was  indebted  for  much  attention  and  civiHty.  The 
account  given  by  the  survivors  of  the  fate  of  their 
comrades  was  heart-rending.  The  night  was  dark  and 
wild ;  but  the  English  steamer  stood  on  her  course  for 
Yokohama,  and,  it  is  said,  left  the  American  to  her  fate. 

A  week  later  Mr.  S.  again  came  to  Jeddo.  I  asked  him 
to  take  me  to  Mrs.  Yerbeck.  I  was  the  only  lady  in  the 
hotel,  and  could  not  venture  even  into  the  garden,  except 
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in  the  early  hour  of  mom,  when  happfly  others  were  too 
lazy  to  be  in  my  way.  It  was  the  end  of  January,  and 
since  my  arrival  in  Japan  I  had  spoken  to  persons  of  my 
own  sex  only  five  times.  Mr.  S.  agreed  to  this,  and  we 
left  the  hotel,  but  we  did  not  reach  Mrs.  Y.'s  honse,  and 
I  never  saw  either  her  or  her  husband  again.  Oix  this 
day  more  than  half  Jeddo  was  drunk  with  saki.  This  is 
a  spirit  di8tmed  from  rice,  and  is  very  strong.  TW 
fourths  of  the  men  we  met  in  the  streets  were  in 
toxicated.  The  crowds  which  followed  and  surrounded 
our  carriage  were  so  bold  and  obtrusive  that  our  f our 
jakonins  expressed  their  unwillingness  to  proceed  further 
on  the  journey.  They  were  afraid  of  a  sword-cut  for 
protecting  the  hated  Europeans,  and  advised  us  to  make 
for  home.  The  cries  of  these  drunken  men  were  simply 
beastly,  and  they  all  had  swords,  some  two,  a  privilege 
of  Japanese  officers.  One  of  these  swords  is  long,  the 
other  short.  One  of  these  wretches  tried  to  mount  the 
carriage,  but  our  jakonins  prevented  him.  We  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  turning  round  in  the  crowd.  Mr.  S. 
showed  much  tact  by  speaking  to  them  in  the  most  good- 
natured  way.  Had  he  given  them  the  least  provocation, 
we  should  have  had  a  bloody  scene,  as  the  Japanese,  even 
when  sober,  is  of  a  short,  violent  temper;  but  when 
excited  by  liquor  he  is  a  wild  beast. 

From  Europe  to  Jeddo  I  had  seen  no  such  brutal  liquor- 
scenes  as  this,  thanks  to  the  efficient  police  of  our  large 
cities.  These  people,  maddened  by  drink,  helped  me  to 
realise  the  fury  of  Eobespierre's  crew;  during  the  French 
revolution.  Saki  is  to  Japan  what  :brandy  is  to  Ger- 
many, absinthe  to  France,  and  whisky   to  England  and 
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America ;  it  is  a  universal  poison.  If  the  public  papers 
are  to  be  believed,  no  country  suffers  more  from  this 
detestable  poison  than  America.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  a 
matter  pregnant  with  dreadful  results  to  the  country.  Is 
the  state  which  derives  such  immense  revenues  from  the 
duties  on  this  soul-destroying  commodity  not  responsible 
in  a  large  measure  for  the  national  damage  done  by  it  ? 
Whatever  other  species  of  freedom  may  be  wanting  in 
Japan,  it  is  certain  that  the  Tycoon  allows  his  subjects 
the  fullest  Hberty  of  making  brutes  of  themselves.  The 
servants  of  our  hotel  got  drunk  every  day  with  the  utmost 
regularity.  Their  drinking  quarters  were  in  a  dark  room  on 
the  second  story ;  they  were  already  well-seasoned  at  5.30 
p.  M.,  and  their  hideous  noises  lasted  far  into  the  night.  1 
was  not  seldom  waited  upon  by  one  of  these  gentlemen 
with  a  bandaged  head  and  blood-stained  face.  It  was 
sometimes  necessary  to  open  the  window  when  one  of  them 
was  in  my  room,  to  get  rid  of  the  smell  of  the  liquor. 
The  servants  did  as  they  liked,  and  prudence  forbade  any 
severity  on  the  part  of  the  hotel  manager,  for  whom  they 
had  not  the  sHghtest  respect.  His  predecessor  had  fallen 
a  victim  to  their  vengeance.  Japanese  servants,  as  com- 
pared with  our  own,  are  a  set  of  vagabonds. 

I  felt  sorry  to  have  been  prevented  from  visiting  Mrs.  Y. 
by  these  vile  wretches,  inasmuch  as  I  felt  very  lonely. 
But  even  more  than  the  scenes  in  the  street,  the  conduct 
of  my  countryman  angered  and  grieved  me.  Hitherto  he 
had  behaved  himself;  he  now  showed  the  cloven  foot. 
His  conversation  became  filthy  and  profane,  and  he 
assxmied  the  character  of  an  obtrusive,  obscene  philosopher* 
He  ridiculed  my  moral  principles,  spoke  of  virtue  and 
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honour  as  stupid  nonsense,  and  ended  by  denying  and 
blaspheming  God.     The  more  he  said,  the  more  I  felt  dis- 
gusted with  him,  and  my  moral  pain  and  extreme  indig- 
nation at  last  found  vent  in  bitter  tears.    My  earnest  and 
lengthy  representations  extracted  an  apology  from  him ; 
he  begged  my  forgiveness,  and  implored  me  to  spare  my 
contempt,  saying  that  now  he  could  believe  what  in  Japan 
he  never  had  believed,  and  that  I  had  taught  him  the 
greatest  lesson  he  ever  had  since  he  left  home  and  his 
mother.     I  urgently  requested  him  not  to  visit  me  any 
more  at  Jeddo,  to  do  nothing  more  for  me,  but  to  leave 
me  to  myself.    My  venerable  friend.  Captain  L.,  now 
entered  to  pay  his  daily  visit,  after  which  Mr.  S.  went 
with  him  to  the  steamer,  to  return  to  Yokohama.    My 
friend  on  the  next  day  informed  me  that  never  since  he 
knew  Mr.  S.  had  he  seen  him  so  quiet  and  thoughtful. 
His  silence,  he  said,  was    painful    to  observe.    When 
we  came  to  the  steamer,  he  lay  down  in  the  saloon,  ap- 
parently in  great  remorse,  and  from  Jeddo  to  Yokohama 
never  uttered  a  single  word.    I  saw  him  once  again,  by 
accident,  when  he  said  he  hoped  I  considered  him  my  true 
and  admiring  friend ;  to  which  I  replied  that  this  could  not 
be,  and  that  no  man  was  my  friend  who  denied  the  God 
whom  I  worshipped.     At  our  parting  I  told  him  that  I 
would  inform  his  mother  of  his  doings  in  Japan  when  1 
returned  to  Germany.    He  begged  me  not  to  do  this,  and 
requested  my  acceptance  of  a  little  family  memento,  which 
he  said  would  introduce  me  to  his  mother,  and  that  he 
had  already  announced  my  probable  visit  to  her. 

There  is  a  sad  sequel  to  the  histoiy  of  this  gentleman, 
which  I  will  briefly  relate.    I  had  promised  to  visit  his 
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mother  on  the  Rhine,  and  one  day,  upon  my  return  to 
Germany,  I  set  out  to  see  her.  I  met  a  lady  in  mourning 
outside  the  villa,  and  on  inquiring  for  Mrs.  S.,  was 
shocked  to  hear  that  she  was  dead.  Her  son  in  Japan  had 
compromised  himself  to  an  enormous  amount  in  a  ques- 
tionable transaction,  which  got  him  into  prison.  This 
blow  upset  his  mother's  reason,  and  she  committed  suicide. 
I  was  shown  the  spot,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ehine,  where 
her  body  was  found. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  warn  parents  against 
sending  their  sons  to  the  wild,  immoral  settlements  of 
Asia.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between  life  in  such 
places  and  life  in  Europe  or  America.  The  young  men 
who  betake  themselves  to  these  outposts  of  civilisa- 
tion generally  embark  in  a  kind  of  game -of  hazard.  The 
motto  of  some  is  "  heavy  gains  and  little  work ; "  of  the 
others  "high  salaries,  short  work."  The  foreigner  in 
Japan  leads  an  expensive,  luxurious  life,  and  I  have 
often  noticed  the  consequences  with  unfeigned  disgust. 
These  consequences  are,  it  is  sai(l,  attributable  to  the 
climate,  which  requires  that  liquors  should  be  taken 
before  breakfast,  wine,  beer,  and  champagne  at  breakfast, 
and  again  liquors  after  breakfast;  the  same  routine 
before,  at,  and  after  dinner,  and  brandy  and  soda  all  day 
long.  Short  hours  of  business  are  a  necessity,  wild 
exorcise  on  horseback,  much  pleasure,  and  long  sleep  are 
the  concomitants.  The  moral  consequences  of  this  life, 
among  a  people  like  the  Japanese,  I  have  already  suffi- 
ciently dwelt  upon.  Intemperance  and  immorality,  and 
not  the  climate,  ruin  the  European  youth  in  Japan,  and 
reduce  them  to  the  skeletons  which  I  saw  walking  about 
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Yokohama.  Another  cause  of  the  ruin  of  young  foreigners 
in  Japan  is  the  high  salaries  usually  paid  to  unmarried 
men.  It  places  every  pleasure  within  their  reach,  and 
leaves  them  a  prey  to  their  passions.  Since  my  departure 
from  there,  *  it  has  not  unf requently  occurred  to  me  to 
read  in  the  newspapers  of  the  death  of  this  or  that  young 
merchant  or  official  in  Japan.  The  usual  addendum  to 
these  sad  obituary  notices  was  "  cause,  intemperance."  In 
his  book  of  travels,  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Seward  is  in  full 
accord  with  the  above,  and  briefly  adverts  to  the  destruc- 
tive influence  of  the  Japanese  women  on  Europeans  as  not 
being  sufficiently  taken  into  account. 

Religion  and  morality  fall  to  the  ground  here  when  put 
into  competition  with  large  gains  from  rice,  tea,  and  silk. 
Should  this  warning  prevent  the  destruction  of  even  one 
young  man,  I  shall  consider  myseK  fully  rewarded  for  all 
my  toil  and  trials.  I  heard  in  Boston  of  a  merchant  who 
sent  his  son  to  Japan,  simply  because  he  was  dissolute, 
and  Japan  could  neither  harm  nor  cure  him  I  Fatal 
foUyl 
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CHAPTEE  VI. 

I  LOOKED  forward  with  great  eagerness  to  the  day  on 
which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yerbeek  wotdd  free  me  from  my 
quasi  captivity  in  the  hotel.  Captain  L.  remained  my 
staunch  friend,  and  called  upon  me  as  often  as  his  little 
steamer  was  in  Jeddo.  This  noble-minded  American  was, 
as  were  all  his  countrymen,  a  striking  contrast  to  my 
official  and  other  German  protectors.     I  wanted,  after  my 

experience  with  Baron and  Mr.  S.,  no  more  converse 

with  my  own  fellow-countrymen  in  Japan.  My  solitary 
position  did  not,  however,  prevent  m^  from  enjoying  some 
hours  of  sweet  consolation.  The  garden  of  the  hotel  was 
my  chief  resort.  Beyond  the  higher  arts  of  the  West,  such 
as  music,  painting,  &c.,  the  highest  art  of  the  Japanese  is 
gardening,  and  in  this  they  excel;  consequently,  the 
garden  of  the  hotel,  which  was  kept  with  the  greatest 
care,  was  to  me  a  source  of  never-ending  pleasure.  If 
there  are  gardens  and  flowers  in  Heaven,  I  think  the 
good  Japanese  will  be  placed  in  charge  of  them.  My 
flowers  were  the  only  friends  from  whom  I  took  leave 
with  regret  when  obliged  to  fly  from  Jeddo.  But  even 
the  garden  wa«  stripped  of  its  poetry  by  the  Japanese 
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woman  who  watered  the  flowers.  With  arms  and  breast 
bare  she  used  to  stand  upon  the  steps  watching  three 
Parsees,  who  prayed  to  the  sun  every  morning.  She 
laughed  at  them  like  a  hyena,  and  went  her  way  like  an 
idiot,  having  understood  nothing. 

I  had  now  been  twenty-five  days  in  Jeddo;  the 
manager  of  the  hotel  was  ill,  and  I  would  speak  to  no  one 
else  in  the  place.  The  usual  saki  fights  went  on  at 
night,  which  was  my  terror  time.  I  barricaded  my  bed- 
room door  with  my  trunks,  and  placed  the  washing-basin 
and  jug  on  the  top,  so  as  to  be  awakened  by  their  falling 
if  any  one  endeavoured  to  penetrate  into  my  room,  which 
was  by  no  means  "  man-proof." 

On  the  evening  of  the  3rd  of  February  I  went  in  my 
usual  condition  of  nervous  fear  to  bed.  I  had  not  been 
there  long  before  I  was  aroused  by  a  terrible  uproar  in 
the  court-yard  of  the  hotel.  By  the  dim  light  of  the 
stars  I  could  distinguish  a  mass  of  men  moving  hither 
and  thither,  evidently  with  some  hostile  purpose.  Pre- 
sently they  came  up  the  steps  leading  to  my  room,  and  I 
was  seized  with  great  terror.  I  was  convinced  that  they 
would  do  me  bodily  harm.  They  did  not,  however, 
penetrate  farther  than  my  ante-room,  and,  after  a  time, 
withdrew. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  servant  who  lighted  my 
fire  made  his  appearance  with  a  broken  head.  I  sent  to 
ask  the  manager  to  come  and  see  me.  Meanwhile  the 
City  of  Jeddo  had  arrived  from  Yokohama.  Captain  L. 
hurried  to  the  hotel,  and  informed  me  that  my  life  was  in 
danger,  and  that  I  must  return  with  him  to  the  town. 
I  learned  that  the  attack  was  made  upon  the  Europeans 
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of  the  hotel.  In  the  meUe^  the  porter  and  two  Japanese 
servants  were  murdered.  I  hastily  gathered  together  my 
efEectSj  wrote  a  line  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yerbeek,  and,  fearing 
Jeddo  and  hating  Yokohama,  I  went  from  one  enemy 
back  to  another.  To  my  query  why  thoN  manager  had 
not  informed  me  of  my  danger,  he  replied  that  he  thought 
it  better  to  say  nothing  until  it  was  past,  telling  me,  at 
the  same  time,  that  he  was  in  constant  danger  himself, 
and  no  one  knew  what  measures  the  authorities  were 
going  to  take  for  the  protection  of  the  Europeans.  My 
bill,  for  the  twenty-five  days,  amounted  to  forty  dollars. 
The  manager  of  the  hotel  at  Jeddo  always  behaved  to  me 
like  a  gentleman ;  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel  at  Yokohama 
in  a  manner  quite  the  reverse. 

Within  an  hour  I  was  on  board  the  little  City  of  Jeddo. 
I  thanked  Captain  L.  for  his  kind  attention.  To  many 
of  my  own  countrymen  my  safety  was  a  matter  of  perfect 
indifference ;  but  the  Americans  and  English  showed  me 
the  interest  they  took  in  the  welfare  of  a  lone,  unprotected 
woman.  The  day  of  my  departure  from  Jeddo  was  a 
wretched  one.  Just  as  we  were  nearing  Yokohama  a 
terrible  storm  of  rain  burst  upon  us,  and,  in  landing,  I 
got  completely  drenched.  Captain  L.  was  kind  enough  to 
take  me  on  shore  himself.  My  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G., 
told  me  with  great  cordiality  and  sympathy  that  I  had 
suffered  enough,  and  that,  during  my  stay,  they  had 
determined  I  should  live  with  them.  Two  months  pre- 
viously I  had  refused  to  be,  what  seemed  to  me,  a  burden 
on  these  good  people,  but  I  now  accepted  the  hospitality 
of  their  modest  home  with  joy  and  gratitude ;  and  in  their 
company,  and  that  of  their  little  children,  I  soon  felt  Hke 
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a  new  being.    My  feelings  had  been  dreadfully  harrowed 
by  my  previous  hotel  life  in  Yokohama  and  Jeddo.    1  felt 
no  Christian  charity  towards  my  persecutors ;  I  hated 
them  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  and  wished  only  for 
their  speedy  conversion  or  their  speedy  destruction*;  but 
I  would  pray  neither  for  the  one  nor  the  other.    I  was  in 
hopes  that  possibly  the  tongues   of   my   enemies  had 
become  tired,  and  that  1  might  stand  some  chance  of  a 
truce  from  them ;  but  in  this  I  was  disappointed.    I  had 
now  committed  the  unpardonable  crime  of  associating 
with  poor  people,  and  this  was  sufficient  to  draw  down 
upon  me  the  scorn  of  those  who  held  their  heads  high. 
One  of  my  noble  countrymen,  who  had  a  habit  of  forget- 
ting his  debts  everywhere,  told  me,  with  a  satirical  smile, 
that  the  good  missionary  with  whom  I  was  staying  had 
been  a  shoemaker  on  board  an  American  war-ship,  and 
that  he  still  mended  shoes.     I  told  him  with  icy  calmness 
to  pay  his  debts,  and  to  get  shoemakers'  appliances  and 
mend  his  torn  purse. 

Of  the  so-called  German  nohleniQn  in  Yokohama  and 
Jeddo,  Baron  Stilf ried  was  the  only  one  who  spoke  to  me 
without  insulting  me.  He  was  not  only  an  Austrian 
baron,  but,  what  is  much  more,  a  respectable  man.  My 
real  friends  were  very  glad  I  had  taken  up  my  abode 
with  this  God-fearing  family.  Vice  and  wealth  are  what 
the  common  run  of  Europeans  in  Yokohama  respect ; 
virtue  and  poverty  are  scorned.  It  would  require  the  pen 
of  a  Dickens  properly  to  portray  this  little  European 
colony.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  called  Shanghai  "  a  sink 
of  iniquity;"  what  he  has  said  of  Yokohama  I  have 
not  heard.    In  comparison  with  Yokohama,  I  should  call 
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Shanghai  a  paradise.  The  family,  however,  in  which  I 
now  lived,  was  not  so  poor  as  many  imagine.  Mrs.  G. 
had  received  a  good  education  in  America,  and  was  a 
much  better  infonned  woman  than  many  a  countess  and 
baroness  that  I  have  seen.  I  esteem  these  good  people 
as  far  more  happy  and  fortunate  than  the  arrogant 
nobodies  who  affected  to  despise  them.  It  was  in  this 
family  that  I  found  balm  for  my  wounded  heart,  and  in 
which  I  spent  the  only  happy  hours  it  was  my  fortune  to 
enjoy  on  the  island  of  Niphon.  Could  my  enemies  only 
have  realised  the  pure  happiness  which  reigned  in  that 
modest  household,  they  would  have  envied  the  little  house 
in  which  we  dwelt.  I  had  no  longer  to  fear  the  sudden 
incursion  of  a  brutish  animal  into  my  room,  and  my  real 
friends  had  no  objection  to  visit  me  in  this  little  dwelling. 
The  old  CathoUc  priest  was  not  sorry  to  see  me  with 
Protestants.  "This  servant  of  the  chair  at  Home  be- 
longed to  those  who  will  allow  Protestants  to  have  some 
share  in  God  and  heaven." 

I  now  succeeded  in  making  some  excursions  which 
I  had  projected  before  leaving  for  Jeddo.  Accompanied 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  G.,  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  Buddhist  temple, 
Bokengee,  distant  three  miles  from  Yokohama.  The 
road  lay  through  a  beautiful,  fertile  valley,  bordered  with 
pretty  little  hills.  We  crossed  green  rice-fields  towards  a 
bosquet  of  splendid  trees,  in  the  midst  of  which  lies 
hidden  the  hermitage  of  Bokengee.  At  the  entrance 
to  the  chief  temple  there  stood  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
the  Sdddopitya  verticillata.  Before  entering  the  temple 
we  had  to  take  off  our  shoes,  not  out  of  respect  to 
Buddha,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  brilliantly  poHshed  floor. 
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Two  clean-shom  priests  accompanied  us ;  they  prostrated 
themselves  at  the  entrance  of  the  sanctuary  and  kissed 
the  earth,  and  were  indefatigable  in  their  explanation  of 
ancient  books,  tablets,  bells,  &c.  Mr.  G.  was  interpreter. 
One  of  the  priests  took  us  to  his  room  and  gave  us  tea. 
He  squatted  on  his  heels,  and  we  sat  down  on  the  mats. 
Since  my  babyhood  on  the  Rhine  I  had  never  indulged  in 
this  position.  We  sat  round  the  fire,  which  in  Japan  is 
usaalJy  made  in  a  square  hole  in  the  floor.  The  priest, 
whilst  making  the  tea,  smoked  his  pipe.  We  were  waited 
upon  by  a  young  monk,  whom  the  priest  summoned  by 
striking  two  pieces  of  wood  together.  Later  on,  I  saw 
the  faithful  in  a  Buddhist  temple  at  Canton  use  similar 
pieces  of  wood  for  praying  purposes.  During  tea  the  old 
monk  told  us  several  stories  of  wonderful  divinities,  both 
old  and  new.  One  of  these  divinities  had,  long  after 
Buddha's  death,  come  upon  the  earth,  had  a  nose  twenty- 
four  feet  long,  and  worked  thousands  of  miracles.  The 
whole  tenor  of  his  discourse  was  a  mystical  account  of 
the  divinities,  which  reminded  me  of  my  fairy-tale  days : 
*'  Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  king,"  &c.  He  spoke  as 
affectionately  of  his  gods  as  a  dairy-maid  does  of  her  hens. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  we  listened  attentively  but  said 
nothing.  We  paid  for  our  tea  and  took  our  leave.  On 
our  way  back  we  passed  a  little  wood,  from  which  we 
heard  the  cries  of  some  one  evidently  in  great  distress. 
On  reaching  the  spot  from  whence  the  sound  came,  we 
found  a  Japanese  beggar  lying  in  the  throes  of  hunger  on 
a  dirty  straw  mat,  with  his  empty  rice-pot  by  his  side. 
I  brought  water  from  a  neighbouring  stream,  and  we 
gave  him  some  bread  which  we  fortunately  had  with  us. 
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Mr.  G.  had  him  taken  to  his  house  in  Yokohama,  but 
in  spite  of  the  services  of  a  native  physiciai;  the  poor 
creature  died  on  the  second  night.  Deaths  from  hunger 
are  of  daily  occurrence  on  the  roads  and  in  the  vs^oods. 
The  victims  are  allowed  to  Ke  sometimes  for  several  days 
where  they  die ;  hundreds  of  foot-passengers  and  horsemen 
and  many  a  daimio  pass  by  them  with  supreme  uncon- 
cern. Many  poor  sick  people  may  also  be  seen  lying 
about  the  streets  of  Yokohama.  They  are  usually  to  be 
found  in  the  side-ditches  or  under  trees,  covered  with 
dirty  straw  mats.  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  one  poor 
wretch,  whose  body,  as  I  was  told  by  a  European,  had 
lain  there  for  eight  days.  The  Japanese  have  no  f eeKng 
for  death,  pain,  and  misery,  and  such  scenes  as  this  are 
certainly  no  proof  of  the  high  state  of  civilisation  which 
fll-inf ormed  Europeans  are  so  fond  of  attributing  to  them. 
A  country  where  immorality  is  no  sin,  humanity  no 
virtue,  the  burial  of  the  dead  no  law  nor  even  a  brotherly 
duty,  is  not  civilised.  It  is  not  such  a  moral  and  mental 
atmosphere  as  produces  a  Eaffaelle,  a  Beethoven,  or  a 
Schumann. 

Our  second  excursion  was  to  Kamakura,  the  former 
imperial  residence  and  capital,  and  from  thence  to  the  re- 
nowned idol,  Daibuts.  This  was  a  ride  of  about  fifty  miles. 
The  only  equitation  previously  practised  by  me  had  been 
on  the  back  of  a  mule  in  the  Pyrenees.  Mrs.  G.  asked 
me  whether  I  could  ride.  I  ventured  to  say  I  thought  I 
could.  Mr.  G.  hired  two  horses,  which  we  mounted  early 
in  the  morning.  I  had  barely  settled  dowi^  into  my  seat 
when  my  horse,  which  was  too  fresh,  ran  away  with  me. 
Mr.  G.  galloped  after  me,  and  only  overtook  my  nag  when 
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I  had  reached  the  open  country.  Our  escort  consisted  of 
two  betos,  or  foot-runners.  We  rode  to  Kanagawa,  and 
thence  five  miles  farther  to  Kamakura. 

The  latter  is  a  little  country  village,  and  does  not 
show  the  slightest  sign  of  having  been  the  former  capital 
of  the  kingdom;  but  the  temples  of  E^amakura  and 
the  neighbourhood  are  charming.  The  village  lies  in  a 
romantic  valley,. bounded  on  both  sides  by  rocks  and  hills, 
beyond  which,  on  one  side,  is  the  Northern  Pacific.  A 
beautiful  avenue  of  trees  leads  from  the  temples  down  to 
the  searshore.  There  are  eight  temples,  which  are 
entered  by  bro^d,  stately  flights  of  steps.  They  were 
richly  adorned  with  figures,  but  we  saw  no  Buddhist 
ceremonies.  Mr.  G.  told  me  that  these  shrines  belonged 
to  the  Sinto  sect,  an  ancient  Japanese  religion.  We  were 
here  treated  to  the  same  nonsense  about  the  miracles 
wrought  by  the  idols  as  elsewhere.  One  of  the  priests 
showed  me  a  miraculous  stone,  which  was  considered 
efficacious  in  the  case  of  ladies  desirous  of  having  children. 
They  come  from  great  distances  to  pray  to  it,  and  during 
their  devotions  turn  their  faces  to  the  holy  mountain, 
Fusi-yama.  This  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  efiica- 
cious  prayer.  Near  the  holy  stone  is  a  box  for  offeiings. 
The  similarity  between  this  arrangement  and  that  ob- 
taining in  some  Catholic  countries  struck  me.  We  travel 
among  the  heathen,  and  accuse  them  of  superstition,  for- 
getting how  much  of  it  there  is  to  be  found  amongst  the 
ignorant  masses  in  Catholic  countries  — 

"Oh I  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  as 
To  Bee  onrsels  as  ithers  see  us/* 

From  Kamakura  we  rode  two  miles  farther,  to  the 
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enormous  Buddhist  god,  Daibuts.  In  size  it  is  the 
second  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  of  cast  bronze  and  in  a 
sitting  posture.  The  god  is  twenty  feet  in  circumference 
and  forty  feet  high.  A  door  in  the  side  opeus  into  the 
interior  of  the  colossal  figure.  When  there,  the  interior 
was  lighted  and  we  discerned  a  number  of  smaller  idols. 
Here,  too,  the  priests  were  pitying  on  long  rosaries  with 
wooden  beads ;  this  sight  may  be  seen  in  all  Buddhist 
temples.  The  same  form  of  prayer  is  practised  in  the 
Catholic  Church.  From  Daibuto  to  Inoshima  was  a 
tolerable  distance.  Our  roads  lay  mostly  along  the  sea- 
shore of  the  Northern  Pacific.  Sky  and  sea,  mountains 
and  hills,  looked  splendid  in  the  transparent  atmosphere. 
We  left  our  horses  in  the  village  of  Inoshima  and  made 
for  the  island  of  the  same  name,  which  can  be  reached  on 
foot  at  the  ebb.~  We  had  to  mount  up  hundreds  of 
primeval  stone  steps  on  the  island  hill,  where  there  are 
a  number  of  pretty  temples.  To  the  left  of  the  island, 
towards  the  Pacific,  we  had  to  descend  about  the  same 
number  of  steps.  The  waves  were  playing  over  the  high 
masses  of  broken  rock,  past  which  a  very  difficult  road 
leads  to  the  grotto  Inoshima.  It  was  only  with  the 
greatest  trouble,  and  covered  with  the  spray,  that  we 
entered  the  narrow  cleft.  Mr.  G.  went  first  and  helped 
me  forward.  Several  Buddhist  monks  were  crouching  at 
the  entrance;  they  put  their  rosaries  in  their  pockets, 
lighted  lamps,  and  went  before  us  into  the  grotto.  We 
wriggled  our  way  through  the  rocks ;  in  many  places 
water  was  dripping  down.  It  was  pitch  dark,  but  by  the 
faint  glimmer  of  the  lamps  we  could  discern  dozens  of 
little   ancient  Buddhist  idols,    falcon-eyed,   with   every 
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variety  of  hideous  grimace.     These  little  temples  gave  a 
species  of  diabolical  beauty  to  the  grotto.     I  crept  out 
first.     It  was  the  most  horrible  hole  and  at  the  same  time 
the  finest  natural  grotto  I  ever  entered.     The  waves  came 
to  the  very  entrance  of  the  cleft,  in  which  the  poor  Buddha 
idols  have  passed  hundreds  of  years.     The  island  itself 
and  its  grotto  form  the  most  romantic  spot  visited^  by  me 
in  Japan.    At  flood  tide  the  island  is  surrounded  to  some 
height  by  the  Pacific,     At  the  entrance  to  the  cleft  I 
found  a  fine  mother-of-pearl  mussel,  and  on  the  way  back 
some  fine  coral  and  lava.    In  the  village  we  got  refresh- 
ments, and  as  it  was  getting  late,  we  rode  rapidly  away. 
The  natives  stared   at  us,    and  the  children   ran  after 
us    shouting,   "0-hi-o,   a-na-ta;    a-na-ta,   o-hi-o"    (good 
morning,  give  us  something).    "We  had  to  pass  a  little 
river,  in  doing  which  I  continued  mounted  in  the  boat, 
and  my  horse  behaved  very  creditably.     It  was  already 
getting  dark  when  we  entered  the  high-road  (takoida)  to 
Yokohama,  so  we  pushed  quickly  forward.     Mr.  6.  com- 
plimented me  upon  my  Amazonian  performance,  of  which 
I  was  not  a  little  proud.     We  had  to  pass  over  a  good- 
sized  brook,  the  bridge  over  which  I  had  noticed  in  the 
morning  was  very  dangerous.      Mr.  G.  went  first  and 
suddenly  disappeared  with  his  horse.     In  the  dim  twilight 
it  was  diflScult  to  see  what  had  become  of  him.     I  reined 
in  my  horse,  and  soon  heard  him  say  that  there  was  no 
harm  done.     B[is  horse  had  got  away  from  him,  however, 
and  there  was  great  trouble  to  catch  him.     Our  betos 
were  behind  at  the  last  stopping  place,  and  instead  of 
following  us  with  the  lamps,  they  settled  down  to  tea.   It 
took  the  assistance  of  some  natives  living  near,  and  half- 
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ail-hour's  hard  work  to  get  Mr.  G.'s  horse  out  of  the 
brook ;  mine  was  carefully  led  over  by  the  betos,  who 
only  came  up  when  the  work  was  done.  I  was  very  glad 
to  have  escaped  falling  into  the  brook,  and  so  converting 
my  debut  in  equitation  into  a  failure.  We  had  ridden  fifty 
miles,  and  I  felt  the  effects  next  morning.  The  Japanese 
saddles  are  extremely  hard ;  the  mountings  are  of  metal, 
and  on  a  long  ride  become  very  uncomfortable.  Some 
gentlemen,  when  they  are  unable  to  get  an  American 
saddle,  put  a  feather  pillow  on  the  Japanese  one  —  a  by  no 
means  unnecessary  luxury.  I  was  in  China  before  the 
bodily  reminders  of  my  Japanese  ride  had  entirely  dis- 
appeared. Three  days  after  this  little  adventure,  I  left 
Yokohama.  On  the  21st  of  February  I  went  into  the 
chapel  of  the  little  town  to  do  what  was  always  a  neces- 
sity for  my  peace  of  mind  before  undertaking  a  sea  voyage. 
It  was  the  last  request  of  my  mother  on  parting  with  me 
that  I  would  not  under  any  circumstances  neglect  my 
religious  duties.  I  left  it  consoled  in  mind  and  full  of 
hope.  Whilst  I  was  in  the  chapel  it  began  to  snow,  and 
continued  to  do  so  the  whole  day.  I  was  told  that  this 
was  the  first  time  snow  had  been  seen  in  Yokohama  for 
eight  years.  This  and  the  subsequent  rain  made  the  un- 
paved  streets  impassable.  The  departure  of  the  P.  M.  S.  S. 
Oregonian  was  set  down  for  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Captain  H.  had  taken  me  on  shore  three  months  previously, 
he  now  took  me  on  board  ship  again.  I  took  leave  of 
those  who  had  been  so  kind  to  me,  and  many  were  the 
sincere  wishes  they  expressed  for  my  safety  and  the 
success  of  my  journey.  They  also  comforted  me  with  the 
assurance  that  the  slanderous  tongues  of  my  enemies  had 
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failed  to  do  me  the  least  harm,  and  that  my  countrymen 
who  had  maligned  me  were  so  notoriously  corrupt  and 
profligate  that  no  respectable  person  would  notice  them. 
A  lie  never  lives  long ;  it  is  bom  with  the  seeds  of  death 
planted  in  it,  and  every  day  hastens  its  decay.     It  is  with 
a  feeling  akin  to  shame  and  confusion  that  I  have  so 
often  to  advert  to  the  disgraceful  conduct  of  my  own 
countrymen  in  Yokohama.     Their  treatment  of  me,  and 
the  lives  they  lead,  are  a  terrible  contrast  to  the  behaviour 
of  the  Germans  in   America,  and  show  with  horrible 
distinctness  the  utterly  demoralising  effect  of  this  semi- 
barbarous  Asiatic  life.     That  a  German  lady  travelling  in 
a  distant  land  should  have  to  be  protected  against  the 
designing  villainy  of  her  own  countrymen  by  Americans 
and  Englishmen  is  enough  to  bring  a  blush  to  the  face  of 
every  right-minded  German.     I  was  reminded  by  tlieir 
outrages  that  in  my  own  country  there  are  princesses  and 
high-born  dames,  but  it  also  brought  to  my  mind  the  fact 
that  the  lower-class  woman  in  Germany  is  still  a  slave, 
and,  in  many  parts,  little  better  than  a  beast  of  burden. 
We  have  not  yet  reached  the  time  when  Woman  is  to  be 
properly  appreciated  in   Germany;  to-day  Man,  be  he 
a  general,  a  goose-herd,  or  a  chimney-sweeper,  looks  upon 
himself  as  a  superior  being  to  his  wife.     K  as  much  were 
done  in  Germany  for  raising  the  position  of  woman  as  is 
done  for  the  training  of  the  army,  the  woman  would  no 
longer  be  the  slave  of  the  man,  her  son  the  slave  of  the 
State  and  the  emperor,  and  my  country  would  .be  a  free 
land,  which  it  is  by  no  means  to-day.     It  was  said  that 
had  I  been  an  American  or  an  English  lady  my  treat- 
ment would  have  been  far  different,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
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that  opinion.  The  English  and  Americans  know  how 
to  honour  and  respect  women,  and  no  man  of  either 
nationality  would  have  dared  to  treat  his  countrywoman 
as  a  German  official  in  Yokohama  treated  me.  Sir 
Harry  Parkes  kindly  inquired  how  I  had  been  treated, 
and  I  was  told  that  the  German  official  received  a 
well-deserved  censure;  and  I  beg  here  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  Great  Britain's  representative.  To  those 
Americans  and  English  whose  protection  I  always  ex- 
perienced, I  have  likewise  to  offer  my  most  cordial  recog- 
nition. The  protection  of  woman  is  man's  duty,  and  this 
is  nowhere  more  necessary  than  in  Japan,  where  I  learnt 
to  value  the  fulfilment  of  this  duty  as  one  of  the  greatest 
virtues  practised  by  men.  To  be  an  angel  among  angels 
is  not  a  very  difficult  task ;  but  to  be  an  angel  among 
demons,  requires  a  high  degree  of  moral  courage  and 
strength.  To  pass  through  Japan  unscathed,  a  man  must 
have  an  heroic  chivalrous  heart. 

As  I  have  said  before,  Captain  L.  accompanied  me  on 
board  the  Oregonian,  I  left  the  material  and  moral 
slush  of  Yokohama  behind  me  with  a  feeling  of  great 
satisfaction.  We  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  to  the 
boat,  but  once  in  her,  the  stout  arms  of  the  oarsmen 
quickly  brought  us  to  the  ship's  side. 

Captain  L.  and  Mr.  L.,  who  had  travelled  with  me  to 
Yokohama,  introduced  me  to  Captain  Dearborn,  of  the 
Oregonicm^  who  received  me  in  the  politest  manner 
possible.  My  grey-headed  friend,  who,  from  the  first  to 
the  last  day  of  my  stay  in  Yokohama,  had  treated  me 
with  such  fatherly  consideration,  gave  me  his  last  piece 
of  advice  and  took  his  leave.    Before  doing  so,  however, 
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he  assured  me  that  iny  bitter  experience  in  Yokohama 
would  be  of  the  greatest  possible  use  to  me,  and  that  I 
should  live  to  acknowledge  it.  My  parting  from  my 
friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.,  taxed  my  feelings  very  severely, 
and  my  last  greeting  to  Mrs.  G.  and  her  dear  children  was 
of  the  tenderest  kind.  The  Oregonian  started.  1  was  over- 
come by  the  force  and  variety  of  my  feelings,  and  did  not 
recover  my  equanimity  until  I  had  had  a  good  cry.  For 
the  first  time  in  my  life  I  felt  more  at  home  on  the  wide 
sea  than  I  did  on  land ;  the  conduct  of  my  countrymen 
made  me  dread  to  approach  the  shore  in  this  distant 
Eastern  clime.  I  had  come  to  Japan  to  see  a  strange  race 
and  to  become  acquainted  with  them ;  the  race  which  I 
learned  to  know  best  was  that  belonging  to  my  own 
land !  Nature  has  made  Japan  an  Eden,  men  have  made 
it  a  hell !  In  Japan  I  lost  my  interest  in  the  human 
race,  and  it  was  not  until  my  return  to  civilised  life  that 
I  recovered  it.     I  felt,  indeed,  ashamed  of  my  sex. 

From  Yokohama  the  Oregonian  steered  along  the  south- 
south-west  coast  of  the  Northern  Pacific  into  the  Ki 
Channel,  which  took  us  into  the  inland  sea,  on  whose 
northern  coast  we  came  to  the  little  city  of  Hiogo. 

BUogo  is  the  sea-gate  of  the  old  imperial  city,  Osaka, 
which  lies  seventeen  miles  east  of  the  Bay  of  Hiogo,  and 
is  a  thickly  populated,  beautiful,  and  rich  •  city.  The 
Japanese  call  Osaka  the  universal  theatre  of  all  enjoyment. 
About  180  years  ago,  Kaempfer  visited  this  city,  and  his 
account  of  its  population  and  great  luxury  are  but  little 
different  from  the  accounts  of  travellers  of  our  own  day. 
I  had  not  the  least  desire  to  see  another  Japanese  city^ 
and  consequently  did  not  visit  Osaka.     We  stayed  from 
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morning  until  evening  in  Hiogo.  There  is  a  fine  cascade 
some  miles  from  the  shore.  Mr.  Mammelsdorf,  a  German 
Jew,  a  banker  in  Yokohama,  was  on  board,  and  like  all  his 
co-religionists  treated  me  with  the  greatest  possible 
courtesy.  He  got  me  a  reliable  guide  and  we  ascended 
the  mountain.  The  walk  to  the  cascade  was  a  very  beau- 
tiful one.  The  loveliness  of  nature  revived  my  drooping 
spirits,  and  I  sang  to  myself  an  old  ditty.  My  Japanese 
guide  looked  at  me  in  astonishment.  On  my  return  from 
die  cascade,  an  English  gentleman  on  board  introduced 
me  to  two  English  ladies,  the  one  young  and  handsome, 
the  other  matronly  and  dignified.  He  probably  said  some- 
thing good  of  me,  for  they  treated  me  with  marked  kind- 
ness. Their  cordiahty  made  me  feel  very  happy,  for  my 
intercourse  with  ladies  in  Japan  had  been  very  Httle 
indeed.  One  of  them  entrusted  me  with  a  draft  for  a  lady 
in  Shanghai,  and  the  other  gave  me  a  letter  to  the  Yen. 
Archdeacon  Gray,  in  whom  I  afterwards  found  one  of 
the  most  highly  educated  men  I  had  met,  and  whom  I 
now  look  upon  as  one  of  the  best  friends  I  encountered  on 
my  journey.  The  ladies  also  furnished  me  with  some 
useful  books,  and  I  left  the  house  with  childish  delight 
in  the  company  of  the  proud,  good-hearted  Englishman, 
who  saw  me  safe  on  board  the  steamer.  This  kind  treat- 
ment  greatly  raised  my  spirits.  We  left  Hiogo  at 
midnight,  and  I  slept  hke  a  queen  who  has  got  a  good  con- 
science. I  awoke  greatly  refreshed,  both  in  body  and 
mind,  and  in  love  with  all  that  is  good  and  beautiful  in 
this  wonderful  world  of  God.  It  could  not  be  otherwise, 
for  Captain  Dearborn,  his  officers,  and  the  English 
passengers  all  treated  me  as  Germans  treat  a  princess. 
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A  gentleman  and  myself  were  the  only  Teutons  on  board. 
I  began  to  love  the  calm,  self-possessed,  proud  bearing  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  what  I  had  formerly  regarded  as 
a  failing  in  that  nation,  I  now  began  to  look  upon  as  a 
line,  dignified  quality.     A  morally  proud  man  knows  how 
to  bridle  his  tongue,  he  is  as  careful  of  his  speech  as 
of  his  character.     There  is  more  politeness  and  dignity  in 
the  short  reflecting  greeting  which  is  given  by  a  man 
with  head  erect,  than  in  the  feverish  warmth  which  accom- 
panies the  simious  bowings  of  others.     In  this  respect 
the   Japanese   resemble  the  Celtic  races  of  the  West; 
the  cold  Chinese,  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.    In  my  journey 
from   Japan   to  China  I  well   remarked  this  difference 
and  similarity ;  neither  Celt  nor  Anglo-Saxon  may  take 
the  comparison  as  a  compliment,  but  I  give  it  for  what  it 
is   worth.     From    Hiogo  to  Nagasaki,    the    Oregonian 
steamed  through  the  charming  inland  sea,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  scenes  in  the  eastern  world.     Surrounded 
by  lovely  hills,  the  clear  light-green  sea  lay  at  rest.     Its 
waters  were  a  broad,  shining  mirror ;  from  the  shore  up 
to  the  sky  everything  was  perfectly  reflected  in  it.     Tree 
and  bush,  thicket  and  mountain,  stood  as  though  they 
were  realities  upon  the  unruffled  face  of  the  waters.  Here 
and  there  a  light,  vapoury  cloud  flitted  lazily  by,  but  the 
sun  soon  dissipated  it  and  bathed  the  landscape  in  golden 
light. 

A  swarm  of  gay  fishing-boats  with  their  white  sails 
hove  in  sight ;  our  vessel  steamed  majestically  past  hills 
of  every  form  and  islands  large  and  small.  It  was  a  scene 
of  enchantment !  We  were  now  in  the  sea  of  Harama- 
nada,  which  gradually  widens  and  extends  between  the 
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island  of  Niphon  and  Sikok  for  thirty  miles.  In  the 
midst  of  the  sea  lay  the  island  of  Odutse,  which,  with  its 
idyllic  cottages  and  splendid  trees,  rises  to  a  height  of  900 
feet  above  the  green  sea.  Towards  midday  we  passed,  on 
the  northern  coast,  a  whole  group  of  romantic  islands  of 
every  shape.  .  Some  of  them  are  especially  remarkable, 
and  they  are  scattered  on  all  sides  in  such  profusion,  that 
I  called  them  "  a  field  of  squandered  islands."  Some  look 
like  sugar-loaves,  others  are  oval  or  pointed.  Small, 
beautifully  shaped  islets  stretch  far  away  to  the  mainland, 
and  there  take  upon  their  delicate  backs  hill  upon  hill, 
supercharged  with  the  stately  mountains. 

There  is  one  island,  Ja-suna,  which  looks  like  a 
kneeling  camel  taking  on  its  load.  Farther  oflE  this 
island  has  the  form  of  a  ruined  castle.  Near  to  it  we  saw 
the  little  Fusi-yama,  a  beautiful  miniature  of  its  big 
brother  Fusi,  with  its  crown  of  eternal  snow.  Many  of 
these  islands  had  on  their  summits  a  single  tree  or  bush  ; 
others  were  crowned  with  many  splendid  trees.  Around 
the  edge  of  some  of  them  might  be  seen  fine  poles  placed 
perpendicularly,  which  at  a  distance  looked  like  organs. 
To  the  right  and  left,  nature  offered  the  most  superb 
panorama  which  the  imagination  can  picture  to  itself. 
Here  a  little  bay  with  a  small  fishing  village  on  the  shore ; 
there  beautiful  terraces  of  cultivated  land  rising  in  an 
amphitheatre  to  the  very  tops  of  the  hills  and  moun- 
tains. Scarcely  had  we  passed  one  such  lovely  scene, 
when  it  was  succeeded  by  another,  the  effect  being  quite 
kaleidoscopic.  At  last  the  light  began  to  grow  dim,  the 
sun  gave  us  his  evening  greeting  on  the  radiant,  fairy- 
like clouds,  everything  swam  in  fire  and  gold.    Nature's 
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charming  face  made  me  forget  all  I  had  suffered  in  Japan, 
and  in  the  excess  of  my  joy  I  sang  a  song  of  heartfelt 
gratitude  to  God.  As  darkness  set  in  we  passed  the  Suwo- 
nada  sea ;  by  the  beautiful  island,  Hima-sima,  the  torches 
of  the  fishermen  were  blazing,  who  sailed  out  on  their 
nightly  errand,  casting  their  nets.  I  had  asked  Captain 
Dearborn  not  to  let  me  sleep  too  long,  so  that  I  might  not 
miss  this  marvellous  scenery.  Whilst  it  was  yet  dark  a 
boy  knocked  at  my  door,  saying,  "  Missi,  Captain  wante 
you  come  see  land."  I  was  soon  on  deck.  We  were  not  a 
stoneVthrow  from  the  beautiful  entrance  to  the  Simonosaki 
Straits.  Southward  lay  the  city  of  the  same  name,  close 
to  the  shore  of  the  sweet  bay.  Aurora  kissed  with  fiery 
lips  the  waking  world :  a  dark  green  shadow  lay  on  both 
sides  of  the  straits ;  but  the  god  of  day  soon  clothed 
nature  in  her  festive  garb.  We  sailed  through  the 
Straits  which  divide  the  Island  of  Niphon  from  Kiusiu, 
and  then  steered  south-west  to  Nagasaki.  During  the 
course  of  the  morning  the  Oregonian  ran  through  a 
wide  even  piece  of  water ;  at  midday  she  passed  through 
a  picturesque  gap  only  half  a  nautical  mile  wide,  and 
two  lovely  islands  lay  to  her  right  and  left.  This  point 
was  one  of  the  most  charming  of  the  inland  sea.  Yil- 
lages  and  temples  lay  in  profusion  on  all  sides.  I  was 
shown  the  princely  residence  of  one  of  the  daimios  near 
the  shore.  The  islands,  covered  with  the  richest  green, 
have  here  a  great  similarity  to  those  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago.  The  sea  here  looks  like  a  fresh-water 
river,  narrowing  and  widening  according  to  the  form  of 
the  shores.  The  mountains  and  hills  along  it  vary  in 
height  from  300  to  1500  feet.    At  times  the  sea  looked 
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in  the  distance  as  though  shut  in  by  the  land,  and  then 
had  something  of  the  appearance  of  the  Khine  at  the 
Lorelei,  where  it  is  hemmed  in  by  hills  and  mountains. 
We  were  nearing  Nagasaki,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
harbours  in  the  world.  Fourteen  miles  on  this  side  of 
Nagasaki  we  came  upon  a  natural  gate  in  the  middle  of  the 
sea,  called  Arch-rock  Door.  Opposite  the  marvellous  gate 
lies  a  little  islet  called  East  Rock.  Another  short  mile 
brought  us  to  the  well  known  Pappenberg  (Takaboko). 
Unfortunately,  nightfall  deprived  us  of  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  this  beautiful  scene.  Enough,  however,  could  be 
seen  to  warrant  the  statement  that  this  is  a  little  Eden. 
It  protects  the  entrance  to  Nagasaki  harbour  like  a 
guardian  angel.  And  yet,  if  history  is  to  be  credited, 
this  Eden  was  in  former  times  a  Golgotha;  the  sea 
here  once  ran  red  with  human  blood.  According  to  the 
accounts  of  the  Jesuits,  thousands  of  the  heathens  who 
had  embraced  the  Catholic  faith  were  hauled  down  from 
the  island  of  Pappenberg  into  the  deep,  after  having 
suffered  the  most  horrible  tortures.  For  days  and  nights 
the  terrible  -  groans  of  the  dying  were  heard  on  hill 
and  crag,  and  Pappenberg  raises  its  head  over  the 
bones  of  the  slain,  like  a  martyr's  crown.  I  frequently 
looked  back  with  awe  and  .reverence  to  the  sadly  beautiful 
spot,  consecrated  by  the  agony  and  death  of  so  many 
martyrs. 

A  few  minutes  later,  and  the  town  and  harbour  of 
Nagasaki  lay  before  us.  Three  cannon-shots  announced 
the  arrival  of  the  maU  steamer,  Oregonicm.  These  two 
days  in  the  inland  sea  were  a  supreme  enjoyment.  After 
the  mbnth  of  gall  and  vinegar  through  which  I  had  livedo 
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what  was  better  calculated  to  restore  me  to  myself  in  this 
strange  distant  land  ?  Whenever  I  sail  in  imagination 
through  this  marvellous  sea,  it  comes  back  to  me  like  a 
pearl  among  the  memories  of  the  past.  A  t  Nagasaki  I  met 
with  an  unexpected  pleasure.  A  lady  who  had,  three 
months  previously,  come  from  America,  hearing  I  was 
among  the  Oregonian  passengers,  sent  me  an  invitation 
to  the  house  of  her  sister  and  brother-in-law.  The  proud 
and  gallant  Englishman  to  whom  I  waa  recommended 
knew  the  family  and  took  me  thither.  The  ladies  re- 
ceived me  with  the  greatest  cordiaHty,  and  upon  hearing 
of  the  atrocious  treatment  I  had  suffered  at  Yokohama, 
did  their  best  to  comfort  me.  After  dinner  an  excursion 
to  a  Buddhist  temple  was  proposed.  This  I  thankfully 
declined.  T  could  do  without  Buddha  and  his  grinning 
deities,  but  I  could  not  afford  to  do  without  good  men  and 
women.  I  passed  a  very  happy  day  in  Nagasaki,  and  it  was 
ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  when  Mr.  Adam  and  his  wife  took 
me  on  board  the  steamer.  The  harbour  of  Nagasaki  looks 
from  the  middle  as  though  completely  surrounded  by 
land,  and  consequently  like  a  little  lake.  It  is  between 
three  and  four  miles  long,  and  one  mile  broad,  and  is 
bordered  by  the  town  and  the  romantic  shores  and  hills. 
Nature  and  the  hand  of  man  have  made  this  an  exquisite 
place.  The  flags  of  the  various  Western  nations  float 
proudly  from  the  ships  and  over  the  consulates.  Early 
on  the  25th  we  left  Nagasaki  harbour,  and,  with  it,  Japan. 
We  passed  Goto  Island,  and  Palas  Rock,  ninety  miles 
south  of  Nagasaki.  Here  we  encountered  a  fearful  storm, 
and  I  participated  in  the  general  discomfort  caused  by 
sea-sickness.    We  were  now  again  on  the  open  Northern 
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Pacific,  and  crossed  the  Corea  Straits,  which  separate 
China  from  Japan. 

We  soon  came  upon  the  ugly  Yellow  Sea,  the  mouth  of 
which  we  crossed  ;  the  dirty  colour  of  this  sea  again  re- 
volted my  stomach.  The  storm  abated  at  midday ;  at  five 
in  the  evening  we  passed  Amherst  Rock.  This  rock  is 
twenty-two  feet  high  and  very  dangerous  ;  it  looks  like  a 
Chinese  junk  with  two  sails  set.  At  seven  o'clock  we 
came  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yangtze-kiang,  where  the  light 
ship  is  stationed.  It  was  too  dark  to  proceed  farther,  so 
we  had  to  anchor.  At  six  in  the  morning  we  weighed 
anchor  and  stood  up  the  river  for  Shanghai.  At  nine 
we  anchored  in  the  Shanghai  river,  which  is  called  Hong- 
qua.  It  was  my  determination  not  to  land  in  China 
until  I  could  procure  quarters  with  a  respectable  family. 
In  case  I  could  not  do  this  I  had  fully  made  up  my  mind 
to  take  the  Oregonian  back  to  Yokohama,  and  the  cor- 
responding steamer  thence  to  San  Francisco.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  to  be ;  I  was  destined  not  to  touch  again  at 
Yokohama,  but  to  see  a  better  type  of  humanity  and 
enjoy  more  beautilul  sights.  I  had  four  letters  of  intro- 
duction to  Shanghai,  of  which  the  good  captain  forwarded 
three  by  one  of  the  ship's  boys.  The  fourth  letter,  from 
Messrs.  Macondray  &  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  which  I 
delivered  later,  was  of  no  use  to  me.  Mercantile  letters  of 
introduction,  when  not  specially  addressed  to  a  member 
of  the  firm,  are  usually  of  very  little,  if  any,  service.  I  soon 
learned  that  my  best  letters  were  those  written  from  friend 
to  friend.  I  brought  a  fine  collection  of  letters  of  intro- 
duction from  firms  back  with  me  to  Germany.  Soon  after 
the  return  of  the  ship's  boy,  I  was  waited  upon  by  three 
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ladies.  The  first  wh(5  gave  me  her  hand  was  Mrs.  F., 
with  whose  relative  I  had  passed  a  day  in  Nagasaki,  who 
herself,  three  months  previously,  had  been  a  passenger  to 
Japan  with  me,  and  who  greeted  me  most  cordially.  She 
would  have  offered  me  her  hospitality,  but  her  husband 
was  then  engaged  in  building  a  new  house.  Another  lady 
was  Mrs.  Nelson, wife  of  the  American  clergyman  in  Shang- 
hai. She  had  heard  of  me  from  friends  just  arrived,  as  well 
as  from  Mrs.  F.,  and  at  once  offered  me  a  home  with  her. 
She  took  me  with  her,  and  introduced  me  warmly  to 
Pastor  Nelson  and  a  few  friends.  A  divine  atmosphere 
seemed  to  pervade  my  new  home.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nel- 
son were  highly  educated,  and  the  children  were  extremely 
well-bred.  They  had  a  beautiful  baby  named  Emily,  and 
a  little  girl,  called  Rosebud,  three  years  old.  What  a 
change !  I  had  left  a  natural  paradise  and  a  human  hell 
in  Japan,  and  now  felt  as  if  transferred  to  heaven.  Love, 
virtue,  and  religion  had  taken  up  their  abode  liere.  Mrs. 
Nelson  projected  walks  and  drives  in  tlie  environs  of  the 
city,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  procure  me  recreation 
and  pleasure.  I  received  many  invitations  from  respectable 
families,  and  in  a  couple  of  weeks  I  again  heard  the  music 
of  my  own  country.  Through  Miss  Fay,  an  American  mis- 
sionary lady,  I  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Goodwin,  an 
English  judge  and  his  wife.  In  the  German  "  Liedertaf el " 
Club  certain  plays  were  got  up.  Mrs.  G.  frequently  in- 
vited me  to  dinner,  and  Mr.  G.,  a  good  German  scholar, 
took  me  to  the  German  theatre,  where  Meyerbeer's  music 
and  Schiller's  poetry  greatly  delighted  me.  The  Philhar- 
monic Society  also  gave  some  fine  concerts  in  the  Masonic 
Hall,  at  which  I  was  present.     Mrs.  Nelson  was  as  proud 
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as  a  mother  when  people  noticed  me  and  tried  to  please 
me,  and  as  for  my  toilet,  she  looked  after  it  much  more 
carefully  than  I  did  myself.  I  also  received  many  kind- 
nesses from  the  E-ev.  Mr.  Seyl  and  his  wife.  This  gentle- 
man is  at  present  chaplain  to  the  English  embassy  in 
Yokohama.  I  frequently  told  Mrs.  Nelson  she  was  too 
good  to  me,  that  I  should  soon  have  to  leave  her  and 
relapse  into  my  former  sadness.  I  announced  my  inten- 
tion of  visiting  the  capital  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  but 
was  informed  that  it  was  too  early,  as  the  Peiho  was  not 
yet  open  to  navigation.  It  thus  came  to  pass  that  I 
spent  nearly  two  months  in  my  temporary  home.  My 
pecuniary  store  was  the  only  thing  wliich  troubled  me 
here.  Japan  had  not  only  been  the  bitterest  portion  of 
my  journey,  but  was  also  the  dearest  place  in  wliich  I  had 
to  stay.  I  had,  with  trivial  exceptions,  to  pay  very  dearly 
for  everything.  Of  the  335  dollars  given  to  me  by  Mr.  B. 
of  Mendocino,  only  a  few  were  left.  One  day  I  summoned 
up  courage  and  opened  this  question  to  Mrs.  Nelson.  I 
told  her  candidly  the  whole  of  my  history  from  childhood 
up  to  the  time  I  came  to  her  hospitable  roof,  and,  to  make 
things  plainer,  placed  the  whole  of  my  available  funds  in 
her  hands.  There  was  still  a  part  of  the  money  with 
wliich  I  had  left  New  York,  and  my  never-to-be-forgotten 
gold  treasure  from  San  Francisco.  I  told  her  it  was  my 
intention  to  write  the  history  of  my  travels,  and  with  the 
proceeds  to  succour  the  declining  years  of  my  mother's 
life. 

Mrs.  N.  was  not  one  of  those  who  see  only  the  dark 
side  of  a  picture.  Learning  the  goodness  with  which  I 
had  been  treated  in  America,  and  the  number  of  recom- 
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mendations  wliich  I  had  brought  with  me,  she  was  of 
opinion  that  something  might  be  done  for  me  in  Shanghai. 
She  communicated  all  I  had  said  to  her  husband,  who,  on 
the  same  day,  took  me  to  Mr.  C.  Warden,  of  the  American 
firm  of  Russell  &  Co.,  to  whom  I  handed  my  mercantile 
introduction.    Mr.  Warden  received  me  very  kindly.    We 
were  in^^ted  to  dine  by  his  wife.     Mr.  W.  asked  me  what 
he  could  do  for  me,  and,  as  I  hesitated,  Mr.  Nelson  told 
him  that  I  desired  a  free  passage  on  one  of  their  steamers 
to  Tien-tsin.     To  my  joy  he  acquiesced  and  we  took  our 
leave.     I  was  doomed  here  to  receive  my  first  disappoint- 
ment at  the  hands  of  an  American.     He  informed  me  by 
letter,  the  same  evening,  that  the  company  could  grant 
no  free  passages,  and  thus  broke  his  word,  as  it  rested 
with  him  to  grant  the  favor  or  not.     I  replied  politely, 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  his   communication.     My 
experience  of  mercantile  letters  of  introduction  to  rich 
firms  in  Yokohama  and  Shanghai  was  similar  to  this  all 
the  way  through.     My  disappointment  did  not,  however, 
last  verj'-  long,   as  one  day  Mr.  N.   came  to  me  in  a 
state  of  high  glee,  and  told  me  that  he  had  been  offered  a 
free  passage  for  me  to  Tien-tsin  and  back.      Upon  my 
inquiries  he  informed  me  that  I  was  now  reaping  in 
Shanghai  the  good  which  I  had  sown  in  Yokohama. 
Yokohama !  I  exclaimed,  can  any  good  come  out  of  Yoko- 
hama !  He  laughed,  and  told  me  the  name  of  my  unexpected 
friend,  who  was  completely  unknown  to  me.     I  asked 
whether  it  would  be  proper  for  me  to  go  and  thank  him 
in  person ;  to  which  Mrs.  N.  answered  that  it  would  be 
eminently  proper,  and  that  the  next  day  she  would  send  me 
in  her  sedan.     The  next  day  I  went,  as  prearranged,  and 
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was  ushered  into  the  private  office  of  the  gentleman.  He 
came  towards  me  a  httle  confused.  He  was  an  elderly  man 
and  a  German.  A  few  weeks  previously  he  had  been  in 
Yokohama,  where  I  was  the  topic  of  the  day  and  the  subject 
of  slander  for  my  countrymen.  He  had  stayed  several  days 
in  the  same  hotel  with  me,  and  had  watched  me  closely. 
He  wished  to  make  my  acquaintance,  for  he  sympathised 
with  me,  and  knowing  I  should  go  to  Shanghai,  he  thought 
he  might  be  useful  to  me.  This  was  the  gentleman  whom 
I  had  refused  to  see  in  Yokohama,  whom  I  had  met  on 
the  stairs,  and  who  now  was  providing  me  with  a  free 
passage,  the  cost  of  which  was  a  hundred  taels. 

Mr.  Y.  showed  me  to  a  seat ;'  my  experience  in  Yoko- 
hama became  the  subject  of  conversation,  and  I  could  not 
restrain  my  tears.  Every  word  he  uttered  showed  his 
respect  for  me,  and  he  expressed  his  joy  at  being  able  to 
serve  me.  He  asked  me  what  could  be  done  for  my  home 
journey,  and  told  me  to  speak  candidly,  as  he  had  German 
friends  who,  upon  his  recommendation,  would  not  fail  to 
do  what  they  could  to  further  my  purpose.  He  handed 
me  the  free  passes  to  Tien-tsin  and  back.  They  were  good 
for  the  steamer  Sin  Nansing^  recently  arrived  from 
England,  belonging  to  a  company  whose  general  agent  he 
wad.  It  would,  however,  be  ten  days  before  her  return 
from  her  northern  trip.  My  good  luck  was  the  subject  of 
a  pleasant  chat  with  Mrs.  Nelson.  Mr.  Y.  interested  him- 
self for  me  with  other  rich  German  merchants,  one  of 
whom,  Mr.  T.,  promised  me  that  upon  my  return  from  the 
north  he  would  provide  for  my  further  journey.  Mr.  Y., 
who  was  called  away  to  Japan  on  business  connected  with 
the  building  of  the  new  railway,  sent  me,  through  Pastor 
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Nelson,  before  starting,  a  generous  contribution  for  my 
expenses.  I  had  now  been  two  months  with  Mrs.  Nelson, 
and  she  loved  and  cared  for  me  as  if  I  had  been  her  own 
daughter.  During  this  time  I  had  visited  the  Chinese 
quarter  of  the  city,  and  the  following  is  a  summary  of 
my  observations. 

Whoever  has  seen  one  Chinese  city  has  seen  them  all. 
In  one  respect  they  are  all  alike,  and  that  is  in   the 
matter  of  dirt.     Chinese  are  far  behind  Japanese  cities  in 
the  matter  of  cleanliness,  and  the  latter  stand,  in  the 
same  respect,  far  lower  than   the  cities  of  the  West. 
Europeans  can  therefore  hardly  form  an  idea  of  the 
incredible  filthiness  of  Chinese  towns.     As  I  shall  have 
to  deal  with  this  subject  in  detail  when  we  come  to 
Pekin,  I  will  dismiss  it  for  the  present,  merely  observing 
that  what  is  true  of  one  in  this  respect,  is  equally  true 
of  all  the  cities  of  China.    I  was  carried  into  the  Chinese 
quarter  of  Shanghai  in  a  comfortable  sedan-chair,  by 
powerful,  brown-skinned  coolies,  accompanied  by  a  Chinese 
ecclesiastic,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Nelson.     I  was  indifferently 
compensated  by  this  promenade  for  all  the  ugly  sights  and 
horrid  smeUs  which  I  encountered.     This  hideously  dirty 
city  presents  no  beauty  or  attraction  of  any  description, 
and  both  eyes  and  nose  are  disgusted  before  they  have 
exhausted  the  dismal  categories  of  sights  and  smells.    It 
would  be  a  severe  punishment  for  European  criminals  to 
be  condemned  to  live  in  such  narrow,  dirty,  stinking  alleys. 
The  Chinese  wade,  push,  and  plod  through  the  mire  and 
stench  as  though  they  were  walking  among  roses.    The 
greatest  curiosity  of  a  Chinese  city,  without  a  donbt,  is 
its  dirt,  this  perfect,  unapproachably  practical  picture  of 
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the  acme  of  human  filth.  I  never  saw  it  equalled,  much 
less  surpassed,  in  any  city  that  I  have  ever  visited.  The 
streets,  many  of  which  are  not  wider  than  a  sedan-chair, 
are  damp  and  muddy,  for  neither  sun  nor  moon  ever 
penetrates  them.  The  puddles,  which  stand  all  the  year 
round  at  the  sides,  and  often  in  the  middle  of  the  streets, 
are  covered  with  green  filth,  and  smell  atrociously.  The 
narrow  dwellings,  rooms,  and  stores  are  never  ventilated, 
and  if  they  were,  the  multitude  of  crossing  and  Conflict- 
ing smells  would  bring  one  another  to  a  standstill. 
The  temples  are  not  less  filthy  than  other  places. 
I  visited  the  city  temple  and  that  of  Confucius,  and 
everywhere  I  was  eager  to  escape  from  the  villainous 
atmosphere.  I  also  went  over  a  Chinese  blind-asylum 
and  hospital,  and,  from  a  Chinese  point  of  view,  the 
patients  are  well  cared  for,  but  the  dirt,  suffering,  and 
stench  were  utterly  indescribable.  The  idea  of  airing  a 
sick-room  is  unknown  to  them,  and  they  abhor  air  and 
water  in  about  the  same  degree  as  Europeans  like  them. 
It  is  only  when  we  come  into  a  Chinese  city  that  the  full 
import  of  the  words  "  dirt "  and  "  stench  "  is  imderstood. 
The  Chinese  quarter  of  Shanghai  saw  me  no  more.  I  felt, 
even  after  the  most  copious  ablutions,  as  though  I  were 
never  going  to  get  clean  again,  and  my  clothes,  and  even 
gloves  had  to  be  aired  for  several  days.  I  made  an 
excursion  to  Si-ka-wai,  three  miles  from  Shanghai,  where 
the  Jesuit  fathers  are  established.  They  have  a  large 
monastery,  with  a  school  and  seminary,  and  bring  up 
many  of  the  Chinese  youth  in  the  Eoman  Catholic  religion. 
Near  it  is  a  convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  the  members 
of  which  come  from  France  and  Alsace.    If  any  one 
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doubts  the  moral  courage,  self -abnegation,  and  patience 
of  Christian  women,  let  him  pay  a  visit  to  these  poor, 
good  sisters.  Unfortunately  the  custom  prevails  in  China, 
even  to  the  present  day,  for  parents  to  expose  or  Idll 
their  female  children.  Previous  to  my  travels  in  China 
these  things  seemed  to  me  both  incredible  and  impossible. 
I  can  now  testify,  from  personal  eirperience,  to  the 
accuracy  of  those  accounts.  Just  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
sisters'  convent  is  a  baby-tower,  into  which,  formerly, 
and,  indeed,  until  within  a  very  recent  period,  female 
children  were  thrown,  some  dead,  some  alive.  Since  the 
establishment  of  the  convent,  this  tower  is  no  longer  put 
to  this  horrible  use.  Many  women  leave  their  new-bom 
children  by  night  in  front  of  the  convent  door,  but  many 
other  heartless  mothers  simply  put  them  down  in  the 
mud  of  the  streets.  The  nuns  took  me  into  a  large  room, 
around  which  were  little  cradles,  the  occupants  being 
female  heathen  children.  I  went  from  one  little  bed  to 
the  other,  and  saw  a  great  deal  of  misery  likely  to  end  in 
death.  Many  of  these  poor  little  waifs  are,  when  found, 
badly  injured  or  frozen,  few  in  a  healthy  condition.  A 
history  attached  to  each  one  of  them.  One  had  been 
found  stuffed  into  a  basket ;  another  lay  one  morning  half 
frozen  before  the  convent  door ;  a  third  was  found  buried 
in  the  deep  mud.  I  saw  one  child,  f  oxmd  in  the  mud, 
which  had  to  receive  seven  washings  before  it  was  dean, 
the  mud  having  formed  a  hard  cake  on  its  skin.  I  passed 
by  another  bed  just  as  a  little  innocent  breathed  its  last. 
It  had  been  found  nearly  frozen,  and  had  been  hovering 
for  days  between  life  and  death.  Many  of  these  children 
f oimd  half-frozen  become  idiots ;  several  of  them  made 
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finch  horrible  grimaces  that  I  involuntarily  shnddered. 
The  practice  prevalent  in  China  of  destroying  or  eirposing 
the  female  ofepring  filled  me  with  profound  sadness.  I 
frequently  heard  in  China  that  mothers  hate  their  female 
children  quite^w  much  as  the  men  do,  but  I  have  gleaned 
no  idea  of  the  ground  of  this  unreasoning  and  unnatural 
hatred,  and  yet  it  must  be  founded  on  something.  Beasts 
of  prey  treat  their  offspring  better.  It  occurred  to  me  to 
B&k  whether,  after  all,  there  was  so  great  a  difference 
between  the  heathen  and  the  Christian  in  these  matters. 
These  heathen  mothers  put  their  children  to  death  upon 
grounds  which  to  their  benighted  notions  seem  sufficient, 
and  the  outcry  against  them  on  the  part  of  Christendom 
is  loud  and  righteous.  But  are  we  free  from  blame,  we 
people  of  the  civilised  world,  who  point  with  scorn  and 
pity  to  the  heathen,  and  in  the  exuberance  of  our  national 
vanity,  or  in  the  pride  of  our  modem  statesmanship,  send 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  bread-winners  to  a  violent 
death  against  their  will  ?  Before  we  blame  the  ignorant 
heathen  we  should  endeavour  to  rectify  our  own  ideas 
a  little.  I  am  aware  that  moralising  in  a  book  of  travel 
is  not  especially  palatable  to  the  reader,  but  to  chronicle 
such  contrasting  reflections  may  now  and  then  be  admitted. 
The  nuns  of  the  above-mentioned  convent  lead  a  life  of 
great  poverty,  and  no  one  can  fairly  appreciate  the 
services  rendered  by  them  to  humanity  except  those 
who  have  seen  them  at  work.  I  had  already  a  high 
regard  for  these  Sisters  of  Mercy,  as  being  to  my  mind 
the  only  order  which  represented  pure  philanthropy ;  but 
my  admiration  of  them  was  immeasurably  increased  by 
die  work  which  I  saw  them  doing  among  the  heathen* 
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Before  taking  the  reader  to  Northern  China,  I  would 
say  a  word  or  two  about  the  European  community  of 
Shanghai.  From  the  year  1842,  when  the  English  fleet 
opened  this  port,  Shanghai  has  gradually  risen  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  commercial  places  on  the  globe. 
And  although  it  is  no  longer  in  its  golden  days,  still  it 
may  be  called  one  of  the  model  colonies  of  the  East.  Id 
this  little  colony  of  about  3000  Europeans,  Western 
civilisation  is  cultivated,  and  hand-in-hand  with  material 
interests  march  Western  art  and  science.  Considering 
the  small  number  of  Europeans,  which  has  never  reached 
4:000,  and  which  now  does  not  amount  to  more  than  2733, 
it  is  reaUy  astonishing  how  rapidly  and  in  how  stately  a 
form  the  little  European  quarter  has  sprung  up.  Shanghai 
possesses  several  beautiful  European  churches  and  a 
number  of  palatial  residences. 

Places  that  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  were  marsh  and 
bog,  are  now  a  splendid  ornament  to  the  river  Wong- 
stoo,  on  whose  left  bank  the  Europeans  live.  Shanghai 
is  on  the  thirty-first  parallel  of  latitude,  the  same  as  that 
of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  and  yet  it  is  much  hotter  than 
Alexandria  in  summer.  I  was  astonished  to  find  that 
more  allowance  was  not  made  for  the  climate  in  the 
construction  of  the  houses.  The  Chinese  method  of 
building  was  too  closely  followed.  The  European  part  of 
Shanghai  has  too  many  narrow  streets,  and  in  oppressive 
heat  there  is,  of  course,  no  ventilation  possible,  and  the 
air  is  very  prejudicial. 

In  Shanghai  the  first  European  settlers  did  not  forget 
to  care  for  the  preservation  of  their  own  culture,  and 
much  more  was  done  by  them  than  has  ever  been  done  in 
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wretched  Yokohama.  In  1850  there  was  already  a  cir- 
culating library  in  Shanghai,  which  to-day  has  8000 
volumes.  In  1866  and  1867  two  theatres  were  built, 
one  English,  the  other  German,  the  music  of  which 
is  chiefly  given  by  amateurs.  The  Freemasons'  Hall  is 
the  finest  building  in  the  city.  There  is  a  large  hospital 
here  for  sick  seamen,  attended  by  European  physicians 
and  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  The  English,  French,  and 
Americans  have  their  own  churches.  Unfortunately,  in 
this  matter,  the  Germans  are  behind. 

I  have  pleasure  in  stating  that,  wherever  I  went,  the 
Englishman's  first  care  seemed  to  be  to  provide  liimself 
with  a  place  of  worship.  Social  relations  in  Shanghai 
are  very  agreeable,  and  in  many  respects  very  praise- 
worthy. Generosity  is  a  universal  virtue  of  the  Europeans 
here,  and  there  is  consequently  neither  great  want  nor 
misery  among  them.  Churches,  hospitals,  schools,  and 
places  of  amusement  are  the  work  of  voluntary  subscrip- 
tion. During  my  stay  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  generosity  with  which  help  was  immediately  forth- 
coming after  a  great  fire.  This  philanthropic  frame  of 
mind  was  endemic  among  the  merchants.  There  reigns, 
too,  among  the  various  nationalities  an  elasticity  and 
order  which  leaves  to  each  nationahty  an  amount  of 
freedom  such  as  is  rarely  found  among  small  bodies  of 
Europeans  living  together. 

The  ladies  are,  however,  the  chief  charm  of  Shanghai. 
As  is  always  the  case,  the  presence  of  cultivated  ladies 
has  a  humanising  and  genial  effect. 

On  the  26th  of  April,  Pastor  N.  accompanied  me  to  the 
steamer  Sin  Naming j  which  weighed  anchor  at  dawn. 
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Two  days  and  a  haK  brough£  us  to  the  harbour  of 
Chee-f 00,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  convenient  natural 
harbours  of  the  Ea«t.  The  horrid  Yellow  Sea  was  very 
wild,  and  I  underwent  the  consequences.  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  no  sea,  whether  blue,  green,  or  yellow, 
would  respect  my  susceptibilities ;  God  only  knows  what 
I  have  suffered  from  seansickness  in  my  journeys.  We 
stayed  but  a  few  hours  in  the  harbour  of  Chee-f oo.  There 
is  a  little  European  colony  here,  and  the  consular  flags 
were  fluttering  in  the  breeze.  The  shore  was  adorned 
with  dazzling  white  sand,  such  as  Neptune  seldom  sees. 
The  water  was  so  clear^  that  every  rock  and  pebble 
could  be  seen.  We  were  surrounded  by  beautiful  hills, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  peninsula  rose  the  Ohee-f  oo  peak, 
250  feet  high.  The  sky  was  blue,  the  anchor  fast,  my 
stomach  was  propitiated,  and  I  made  an  excellent  break- 
fast. The  agent  of  the  steamer's  company  took  me 
ashore  and  introduced  me  to  a  German  family,  who 
offered  me  their  hospitality  on  my  return  from  the  north. 
At  midday  we  left  the  beautiful  coast  and  entered  the 
Gulf  of  Pe-chi-li.  This  is  a  branch  of  the  head  of  the 
Yellow  Sea  which  divides  the  north  and  south  into  two 
forks.  The  Chinese  caU  the  former  the  Gulf  of  Sian- 
tung,  and  the  latter  the  Europeans  have  named  the 
Chili.  At  the  head  of  the  Pe-chi-li  is  the  mouth  of 
the  Peiho,  with  Pekin,  the  capital  of  the  empire,  on  its 
neck,  and  Tien-tsin  (Heavenly  Ferry)  in  its  lap.  Kear 
the  mouth  of  the  Peiho  the  sea  is  very  shallow  and  the 
land  very  flat.  At  some  distance  was  seen  the  celebrated 
Taku  fort,  taken  and  occupied  by  the  Anglo-French  army 
in  the  Chinese  war  of  1861.    We  had  not  depth  of  water 
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sufficient  to  steam  up  the  Peiho,  so  we  must  needs  wait/ 
The  first  flood  was  too  low,  and  the  Sin  Namvng  had  to 
wait  the  next  tide.  We  finally  stood  up  the  river.  The 
Peiho  flows  in  a  zigzag,  and  only  experienced  captains 
can  take  their  vessels  up.  A  little  more  enterprise  on 
the  part  of  the  Chinese  would  do  away  with  the  greatest 
obstacles.  This  river  is  an-  exceedingly  dirty  one;  its 
water  looks  like  fluid  mud.  Every  now  and  again  one 
sees  on  its  banks  wretched-looking  mud  villages,  the 
houses  of  which  are  mostly  without  windows.  They  are 
in  keeping  with  the  river.  The  whole  scene  is  one  of 
blank  desolation,  one  wide,  cheerless  level.  The  river 
again  failed  us,  and,  even  in  sight  of  the  Heavenly  Ferry 
(Tien-tsin),  we  had  to  wait  from  ten  in  the  morning  until 
five  in  the  evening  before  we  could  move.  On  our  way 
up  we  came  into  collision  with  a  junk,  which  got  a  little 
battered,  for  which  attention  on  our  part  the  proprietor 
claimed  enormous  damages.  It  is  needless  to  say  he  did 
not  get  them.  At  seven  o'clock  we  were  at  the  landing- 
place.  Captain  D.  sent  on  my  letters  of  introduction. 
The  same  evening  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hodge,  of  the  London 
Mission,  with  his  wife  and  a  German  friend,  came  on 
board.  He  invited  me  to  his  house,  whither  I  at  once 
went.  My  new  friends  seemed  both  astonished  and 
pleased  to  find  that  I  was  not  an  old  lady  in  spectacles. 
I  had  intended  to  stay  only  two  days  here,  but  stayed 
instead  two  whole  weeks.  On  the  second  day  of  my  visit, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Hodge  took  me  to  see  the  Chinese  city. 
This  Heavenly  Ferry  is  a  dismal,  dreary  hole,  quite 
miworthy  of  any  description.  Although  the  greatest 
mart  in  the  north  of  China,  except  the  bustle  on  the 
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quays,  Tien-tsin  has  nothing  to  show  for  its  prominence. 
This  city  lies  at  the  junction  of  the  Grand  Canal  with  the 
Peiho,  in  latitude  39°  10'  N.,  and  is,  next  to  Pekin,  the 
largest  city  in  China.  It  counts  400,000  inhabitants. 
To  the  various  smells  which  assail  the  stranger  in  all 
Chinese  cities,  Tien-tsin  adds  the  extra  odoriferous  treat 
of  her  soap-boilers.  What  this  soap  may  be  made  of  I 
know  not,  but  the  smell  of  the  factories  is  at  once  unique 
and  overpowering.  It  acted  on  me  with  the  promptness 
of  a  strong  emetic.  Europe  can  produce  nothing  like  it. 
Some  say  that  the  smell  arises  from  the  ditches  of  the 
city.  If  it  be  so,  how  many  thousand  years  must  the 
odour  and  filth  have  been  fermenting  there  ?  Nature  is 
probably  so  stingy  here  only  on  account  of  the  air. 

The  only  ornament  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tien-tsin 
is  the  salt  hills,  which  cover  the  right  bank  of  the 
Peiho  and  are  protected  from  wind  and  weather  by  thick 
straw  mats.  Salt  is  an  imperial  monopoly,  and  the  salt- 
magazines  of  Tien-tsin  are  the  largest  in  the  empire.  In 
order  to  complete  the  attractions  of  this  concentrated 
compendium  of  all  unearthly  smells,  there  is  occasionally 
added  a  mud  rain,  which  usually  follows  a  heavy  sand- 
storm. This  event  is  very  frequent  in  the  spring.  In 
the  hot  months  of  the  year  the  various  stenches, 
headed  by  the  master  stench  of  all,  proceeding  from  the 
soap  factories,  are  unbearable.  The  result  is  a  great 
mortality,  and  the  prevalence  of  cholera  and  smaU-pox. 
It  is  consequently  a  piece  of  civility  here  to  ask  whether 
a  child,  woman,  or  friend  has  had  the  small-pox.  Vaccina- 
tion has  been  gradually  introduced  by  foreign  and  native 
physicians,  but  as  yet  but  little  headway  has  been  made 
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against  the  outbreaks  of  the  latter  dreaded  disease.  The 
Eev.  Mr.  Hodge  and  a  Chinese  interpreter  took  me  to 
the  Temple  of  Terrors  (Cheng-Hwang-Fee)  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  Chinese  city.  It  is  the  only  temple 
of  its  kind  which  I  saw  in  China ;  and,  as  it  is  well  worth 
describing,  I  will  briefly  attempt  to  give  the  reader  an 
idea  of  it. 

A  great  figure,  called  Cheng-Hwang-Fee,  is  the 
highest  divinity  of  this  temple,  and  rules,  as  lord  and 
master,  the  whole  city.  Under  his  commands  stand  ten 
subordinate  gods.  Another  large  figure,  Tan-Kwan,  is 
the  president  or  chief  judge  of  the  tribunal.  On  either 
side  of  Tan-Kwan  stand  two  serving  gods,  who  carry 
out  the  orders  of  Tan-Kwan.  The  greatest  curiosity  of 
the  Temple  of  Terrors  are  the  places  of  torture  and 
punishments,  which  Buddha  instructs  his  followers  to 
believe  in.  In  the  first  division,  or  I  may  say  compart- 
ment, I  saw  the  figures  of  various  men,  women,  youths^ 
and  old  men,  who  were  being  cut  in  two  with  saws.  This 
is  the  great  punishment  of  all  who  in  this  life  have 
slandered,  severed,  or  tried  to  sever  friends  from  one 
another.  In  the  second  division  were  images  of  criminals^ 
who,  with  horrid  blackened  faces,  were  striding  over 
mountains  and  hiUs  of  upturned  swords,  because  forgetting 
their  duty  in  this  world,  they  lived  only  for  the  senses. 
Another  representation  displays  the  condemned  struggling 
with  poisonous  reptiles,  in  rivers  of  stinking  water,  and 
incessantly  tortured  and  pursued  by  them.  This  is  the 
torture  of  condemned  women.  Another  division  showed 
ferocious  devils  puUing  out  the  tongues  of  liars,  and 
putting  out  the  eyes  of  lustful  men  with  fire.    Disobedient 
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children  are  represented  as  in  a  burning  furnace,  crying 
bitterly,  and  begging  for  pardon  and  redemption.  Those 
who  have  squandered  the  gifts  of  God  and  necessaries  of 
life,  such  as  flour,  rice,  tea,  &c.,  &c.,  are  being  ground  to 
powder  in  a  mill.  Others  who  have  cheated  in  weight 
and  measure,  have  their  arms  and  legs  intertwined,  and 
are  being  dragged  by  furious  devils.  Servants  and  work- 
men who  have  made  away  with  the  property  of  their 
employers  are  suffering  the  punishment  of  theft  in  a 
caldron  of  boiling  oil,  under  which  devils  are  constantly 
stirring  the  fira  Others,  who  have  used  their  bodies  for 
sinful  purposes,  are  having  their  entrails  torn  out 
These  are  then  examined  by  subordinate  divinities  of  the 
chief  judge.  Afterwards  the  condemned  are  handed  the 
cup  of  the  afflicting  drink,  which  enables  them  to  forget 
the  whole  of  this  life  and  aU  their  sins.  This  drink  the 
gods  hand  to  the  condemned  spirit  shortly  before  their 
transmigration.  Soon  after,  according  to  the  conditions 
of  the  punishment  awarded  to  their  sinful  life,  their 
spirits  transmigrate  into  four-footed  animals,  reptiles,  or 
birds.  My  companions  showed  me  two  bridges,  one 
golden,  the  other  silver,  which  virtuous  men  cross  over  in 
the  process  of  .their  transmigration.  From  the  top  of  the 
bridge  they  contemplate  the  pains  and  tortures  of  the 
condemned  spirits  which  are  being  tortured  underneath, 
in  rivers  of  disgusting  water,  by  all  kinds  of  poisonous 
animals.  In  another  compartment  I  was  shown  an 
enormous  mortar,  in  which  devils  are  pounding  the  poor 
damned  to  atoms.  In  the  middle  of  the  Temple  of 
Terrors  is  a  high  tower.  One  of  the  Buddhist  priests 
told  me  with  most  significant  gestures  that  three  days 
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after  death  every  departed  soul  had  to  clamber  up 
this  tower.  From  the  top  the  departed  sees  at  a  great 
distance  his  relatives,  who,  weeping  and  wailing,  look  up 
at  him,  and  it  is  only  on  the  top  of  the  tower  that  he 
realises  the  fact  of  his  own  death.  At  the  feet  of  a  chief- 
divinity  judge  I  saw  the  figure  of  a  beautiful  cow,  laying 
a  complaint  against  two  men  (probably  butchers),  who 
had  killed  her  on  earth.  The  beautiful  cow,  with  the 
earnest  look  of  a  plaintiff,  pleased  me  better  than  all  the 
devils  of  the  Temple  of  Terrors.  I  was  told  by  the 
Buddhist  priest  that  aU  useful  and  innocuous  animals 
killed  by  men  in  this  world  appear  against  them  as  their 
accusers  in  the  next.  The  above  account  is  given  exactly 
as  I  heard  it. 

The  Chinese  are  opposed  to  lolling  animals,  inasmuch 
as  they  believe  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  have  taken  up 
their  abode  in  them.  On  the  other  hand,  they  do  not 
scruple  to  kill  their  newly-born  female  children,  little 
caring  what  becomes  of  their  souls. 

Some  of  the  god-judges  bore  tablets  in  their  hands, 
with  such  inscriptions  as,  "Here  deceit  is  impossible,'* 
"  Here  virtue  receives  virtue's  reward,  vice  the  reward  of 
vice."  "  Here  the  deeds  of  thy  life  have  long  been  known  ; 
at  last  thou  thyself  art  here.'/  Above  each  judgment  and 
torture  division  of  the  temple  there  is  a  prison,  out  of 
which  grim  devils  of  every  kind  are  thrusting  the  con- 
demned before  the  tribunal.  I  was  also  shown  the 
imposing  figures  of  finely  caparisoned  asses  used  in  the 
service  of  the  gods  and  the  carrying  out  of  the  orders  of 
the  chief  divinities.  The  grooms  who  saddle  them  are 
hideous  fiends.     All  the  figures  of  the  Temple  of  Terrors 
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were  well  kept,  except  that  the  dust  stood  on  them  aa 
inch  thick.  The  priests,  just  as  everywhere  else  in  China, 
went  about  with  ragged  clothes  and  dirty  faces  and  hands. 
I  had  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  Eev.  Father  Chevrier, 
a  French  Lazarist  missionary.  The  good  old  gentleman 
once  fought  by  Lafayette's  side  for  the  freedom  of 
America,  and  was  now,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  one 
of  the  bravest  soldiers  on  the  heathen  batfle-field  of 
China.  Through  him  I  became  acquainted  with  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy  of  the  hospital  in  Tien-tsin,  with  those 
noble  Frenchwomen,  who,  together  with  Father  Chevrier, 
were  a  few  weeks  afterwards  brutally  murdered  by  the 
heathen  populace  of  Tien-tsin.  The  convent-hospital 
conducted  by  these  sisters  was  in  a  narrow  street  in  the 
interior  of  the  Chinese  city.  An  almost  intolerable  atmos- 
phere surrounded  the  building.  The  street  was  so  narrow 
that  a  littlp  cart  three  feet  wide  could  barely  do  more  than 
pass  it.  In  this  street  were  not  only  the  most  revolting 
beggars,  sick,  and  lepers  of  every  kind,  but  the  ordure  of 
man  and  beast,  which  is  left  to  lie  about  permanently. 
Every  species  of  misery  and  horror  was  congregated  around 
this  convent.  This  picture  of  human  misery  and  human 
vice  was  more  than  revolting.  Father  Chevrier  took  me 
inside  the  hospital,  and  the  head  sister,  Elizabeth,  receired 
me  cordially,  and  showed  me  all  the  rooms  of  the  building. 
The  inmates  of  the  sick-wards  were  much  the  same 
repulsive  specimens  of  humanity  as  those  in  the  street. 
There  were  the  sick,  the  dying,  and  the  dead,  covered  all 
over  with  sores.  This  picture  was  utterly  horrible,  and 
yet  with  what  love,  with  what  a  smiling  countenance,  did 
these  tender  ladies  nurse  these  repulsive  creatures,  these 
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dregs  of  human  misery  and  vice.  Whilst  I  was  in  the 
convent,  some  of  the  sisters  came  back  from  their  work. 
The  J  looked  quite  lively  and  happy,  in  spite  of  the  service 
in  which  they  had  been  engaged.  It  is  only  when  looking 
upon  such  heroism  that  one  gets  to  realise  the  stupendous 
grandeur  of  the  highest  form  of  Christian  charity.  It  is 
by  such  deeds  that  the  God  of  vengeance  is  propitiated ; 
such  women  are  indeed  the  light  of  the  world. 

When  I  sat  down  in  the  parlour,  one  of  the  nuns,  a 
Bordelaise,  asked  me  if  I  knew  her  country.  Upon  my 
tilling  her  I  did,  she  wept.  She  had  been  ten  years  in 
China,  and  was  still  suffering  from  nostalgia.  "  I  shaU 
never  see  my  home  again,  nor  father,  nor  mother  1  I 
knew  this,"  said  the  beautiful,  dear  sister,  "  when  I  left 
France,  but  I  did  not  know  what  a  struggle  it  would  be  to 
me."  She  never  saw  her  parents  again.  A  few  weeks 
afterwards  she  received  the  martyr's  crown.  We  went 
into  the  chapel,  where  the  sweet  tones  of  a  little  har- 
monium were  soon  heard.  We  knelt  before  the  altar  of 
the  "  Mater  Dolorosa,"  and  a  beautiful  hynm  in  honour 
of  Mary  resounded  through  the  sacred  place.  Before 
leaving,  I  promised  Mother  Elizabeth  to  call  on  my 
return.  Mr.  Hodge  had  come  to  "take  me  back.  The 
good  ladies  accompanied  me  to  the  door  of  the  convent. 
I  never  saw  them  again.  On  my  my  return  I  prayed  and 
wept  at  the  grave  of  these  poor  sisters;  they  had  been, 
as  previously  stated,  murdered  by  the  heathen  mob. 

Father  Chevrier  got  me  a  reliable  servant  for  my 
journey  to  Pekin.  He  was  a  converted  Chinaman,  spoke 
French,  and  was  to  act  as  my  interpreter.  There  are 
three  ways  of  going  to  Pekin,  by  water,  by  cart,  or  on 
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horseback.  The  land  journey  takes  from  two  to  three 
days,  the  journey  by  water  from  four  to  five.  Much  to 
the  discomfort  of  my  poor  body,  I  chose  the  shorter  way, 
and  am  in  a  position  to  sympathise  with  all  who  undergo 
the  same  experiences.  My  good  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H. 
did  everything  in  their  power  to  make  my  journey  as 
comfortable  as  possible.  My  vehicle  was  a  low  built, 
wretched  cart.  When  it  came  to  the  door,  I  saw  with 
dismay  the  locomotive  I  had  chosen.  It  was  on  two 
wheels,  without  springs,  and,  to  be  brief,  looked  like  a 
dog-kennel.  It  was  covered  all  over,  with  the  exception 
of  a  round  hole  in  the  front.  My  trunks  were  fastened 
on  behind,  and  after  my  bedding  had  been  stowed  away, 
the  next  question  was  to  instal  myself.  I  had  to  creep 
into  it.  My  friends  gave  me  a  hasty  lesson  as  to  the 
method  of  getting  the  most  comfort  out  of  my  conveyance ; 
a  bad  presage!  This  primitive  chariot  was  barely  in 
motion  before  I  got  a  bump  on  the  head.  The  scarcity  of 
room  brought  the  tails  of  the  mules  upon  my  feet.  My 
view  was  confined  to  the  shoulders  and  backs  of  the  driver 
and  my  servant.  The  aroma  coming  from  my  two  pro- 
tectors was  thoroughly  Chinese ;  Europeans  have  no  great 
liking  for  it,  especially  those  unaccustomed  to  it.  A 
series  of  phenomenal  joltings  placed  me  at  last  in  a 
kind  of  hollow  among  my  bed,  furniture,  and  wraps. 
My  head  was  thus  spared  a  little;  but  I  could  not 
forgive  the  Celestial  carriage-builders !  I  had  also  the 
advantage  of  witnessing  one  of  those  terrible  sand-storms 
such  as  are  frequently  met  with  on  the  confines  of  the 
Mongolian  desert.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  it 
became  gradually  dark ;  the  wind  blew  furiously,  and  was 
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charged  with  sand,  which  penetrated  into  my  boxes. 
There  is  a  kind  of  progressive  horror  in  the  manner  in 
which  nose,  eyes,  ears,  mouth,  clothes,  and  everything  else 
are  penetrated  by  this  formidable  enemy.  There  was  no 
help  for  it  but  patience.  I  was  thoroughly  sanded  all 
over,  even  my  pockets  were  filled  with  it.  Finally  the 
storm  subsided,  and  then  the  question  was  how  to  free 
myself  from  it.  My  two  mentors  were  in  such  a  condition 
that,  in  spite  of  my  discomfort,  I  broke  out  into  a  hearty 
laugh.  The  great  trouble  was  my  head;  but  by  per- 
sistent washing  of  it  in  a  horse-trough  upon  which  we 
came,  the  enemy  was  finally  dislodged.  My  whole  body 
was  so  stiff,  from  the  cramped  position  in  which  I  had 
been  lying,  that  I  thought  it  advisable  to  take  a  walk, 
and  engaged  myself  for  two  hours  in  the  deep  sand.  The 
country  was  flat,  the  air  oppressive,  and  hardly  a  green 
tree  was  to  be  seen.  The  road  looked  as  though  it  owed 
its  existence  and  maintenance  solely  to  the  action  of  time, 
so  the  reader  can  imagine  what  it  was  like.  The  people 
we  met  were  ugly,  curious-looking  Chinese  men  and 
women,  partly  on  foot,  partly  in  carts.  What  a  neigh- 
bourhood, and  I  alone  !  I  wished  in  vain  for  the  appear- 
ance of  a  European.  Civilisation  had  been  left  behind. 
I  felt  very  sad  as  we  plodded  along,  and  could  not  help 
asking  myself  whether  this  road  could  possibly  lead  to 
the  Chinese  capital.  Not  a  hill,  nor  a  valley,  a  roaring 
torrent  or  a  babbling  brook !  1  endeavoured  to  master 
my  feelings  and  banish  my  home-sickness,  but  reached 
the  village  of  Yang-tsun  without  having  done  so. 

My  cart  passed  through  a  tumble-down   gate   into  a 
large  cattle-yard ;  there  I  saw  several  equipages  equally 
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elegant  with  my  own.  I  desired  to  be  shown  to  a  room, 
and  was  taken  to  what  in  Europe  would  pass  for  a  bad 
stable.  The  floor  of  the  room  was  of  stone  such  as  one 
sees  in  the  oldest  streets  in  Augsburg,  which  are  reported 
to  have  been  built  by  the  Bomans  shortly  after  the 
birth  of  Christ.  Their  uniformity  and  monotony  were 
occasionally  relieved  by  considerable  holes  and  depres- 
sions. Upon  a  clumsy  table  stood  a  sickly-looking  oil 
lamp ;  this  and  a  high,  uncomfortable  chair  formed  the 
whole  furniture  of  the  apartment.  I  looked  around  some- 
what confused ;  a  black  wall  giinned  at  me,  and  another 
wall,  some  feet  above  the  ground,  with  a  straw  mat  upon 
it,  seemed  intended  for  a  bed.  Eather  inviting  for  my 
worn-out  frame  1  John  informed  me  that  this  wall,  or,  if 
you  choose,  bed,  served  a]so  as  a  fireplace.  The  wall  is 
hollow,  with  a  fireplace  in  front,  so  that  in  winter  the 
sleeper  reposes  on  a  warm,  and  sometimes  on  a  hot  bed. 
I  knew  well  that  the  Chinese  went  bare-headed  and  bare- 
necked in  the  hottest  sun,  but  believed  tlie  hot  bed  story 
to  be  a  pure  fable.  I  shall  have  something  to  say  upon 
this  later  on ;  the  fact,  however,  is  incontestable.  Foreign 
travel  ends  by  disposing  us  to  accept  our  fate.  I  tried  to 
be  resigned,  and  asked  for  water  to  wash  with ;  this  was 
brought  in  a  large  bucket,  and  was  steaming  hot.  John 
Chinaman  does  not  like  imperilling  the  choice  brown  tint 
of  his  skin  by  superfluous  ablutions ;  towels  are  therefore 
unknown.  My  pocket-handkerchief  had  to  do  duty  for 
one.  I  reflected  whether  I  should  pass  the  night  here  or 
move  on.  Comparison  of  this  sumptuous  apartment  with 
my  cart  led  to  a  decision  in  favour  of  the  latter,  so  I 
at  once  moved  on.      I  again  got  into  my  cage ;  the  night 
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was  beautiful,  and  I  enjoyed  some  hours'  sweet  sleep.  At 
the  peep  of  dawn  I  got  down  and  walked,  not  without  a 
very  strong  reminder  of  the  hardness  of  my  couch.  John 
followed  me,  telling  his  beads,  which,  as  a  good  Catholic, 
he  must  have  done  a  hundred  times  between  Tien-tsin 
and  Pekin.  The  sun  at  last  drove  me  under  my  shelter. 
We  passed  through  mud  villages,  great  and  small,  quite 
as  wretched  as  those  along  the  Peiho.  In  the  narrow 
street  of  one  village  I  saw  a  tolerably  lively  market,  but 
everything  in  it  looked  very  uninviting.  The  vendors 
squatted  in  the  hot  sand,  through  which  horses,  mules, 
and  asses  stamped,  raising  clouds  of  dust.  From  this 
there  was  no  attempt  made  to  protect  the  eatables.  They 
were  bought,  sold,  and  eaten  with  the  most  supreme  in- 
difference to  the  sturdy  coating  of  dust  which  had  settled 
on  them.  I  may  say,  en  passant j  that  I  saw  neither  butter, 
milk,  nor  cheese  in  any  Chinese  market.  These  are  only 
to  be  found  among  the  Europeans,  who  not  unfrequently 
import  their  own  cows.  The  most  usual  milk  in  China  is 
that  got  from  the  buffalo.  We  rested  from  midday  until 
iive  in  the  afternoon.  John  then  declared  that  the  beasts 
were  too  tired  for  further  immediate  exertion.  My  forced 
quarters  here  were  even  worse  than  had  been  offered  me 
the  previous  evening.  The  kang,  or  wall,  on  which .  my 
bed  was  placed,  took  up  nearly  the  whole  available  room ; 
the  few  remaining  feet  were  unevenly  paved,  rough  and 
dirty.  The  want  of  a  window  had  to  be  supplied  by  the 
door,  which  was  kept  open.  The  yard  itself  was  pic- 
turesque in  the  sweet  confusion  of  animals  that  were  at 
free  quarters  in  it.  The  horses  and  asses  kept  up  a 
concert  late  into  the  night.    I  took  my  tea  standing,  for 
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the  allHBufficient  reason  that  there  was  no  chair  in  the 
establishment.  My  bedding  was  merely  what  was  barely 
necessary.  I  received  a  visit  later  from  a  pig  with  her 
litter  of  young  ones.  Upon  my  asking  John  to  put  them 
out,  he  quietly  remarked,  "  They  are  not  misehievouB, 
they  won't  hurt ;  we  like  them  very  much."  This  he 
said  in  very  good  French  I  should  do  my  host  an 
injustice  if  I  did  not  say  that  I  was  better  provided  for 
than  the  beasts,  for  my  mules  had  to  put  up  with  a 
standing-place  outside  my  door,  upon  which  they  practised 
a  tattoo  with  their  heels  during  the  tiight,  much  to  my 
discomfort.  I  now  appreciated  the  jokes  of  my  friends 
about  the  night  part  of  my  journey.  The  linguistic 
efforts  of  my  dragoman  procured  me  some  hot  water  for 
tea  and  some  boiled  eggs.  These,  served  up  in  the  shell,  are 
probably  the  only  dean  food  to  be  found  in  a  Chinese 
house.  Chinese  hens  are  just  as  pretty  as  our  own,  and 
chanticleer  is  equally  melodious  in  the  Celestial  Empire 
as  at  home.  My  first  night  on  a  kang  was  more  endur- 
able than  I  had  expected.  I  arose  about  the  same  time 
as  my  mules,  and,  with  the  assurance  on  the  driver's  part 
that  the  capital  would  be  reached  in  seven  hours,  I  crept 
into  my  cage.  My  only  nourishment  was  a  little  tea.  For 
the  time  I  preferred  hunger  to  Chinese  bread,  after  see- 
ing the  way  in  which  the  dough  was  kneaded.  The  water 
waa  bad  and  unwholesome.  I  regretted  having  considered 
many  things  superfluous  in  packing  my  provisions.  John 
informed  me  that  he  had  broken  a  bottle  of  my  Bordeaux. 
I  was  inclined  afterwards  to  think  that  he  might  have 
acquired  with  the  Fathers  a  taste  for  French  wine,  as 
well  as  for  the  language,  since,  on  a  second  occasion, 
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when  pointing  out  to  me  good  spring  water,  he  told  me 
that  he  had  had  malheur  with  the  wine.  The  neighbour- 
hood in  which  I  passed  the  night  is  inhabited  by  Moham- 
medans, on  an  average  a  tall  and  strong  race  of  men. 
They  arose  like  giants  from  the  dust  in  which  they  had 
lain.  Their  lank  forms,  covered  with  rags,  were  offensive 
to  the  eye.  One  woman  with  a  child  at  her  breast 
excited  my  compassion.  She  was  quite  worn  away  with 
hunger,  and  looked,  in  her  half-uncovered  state,  like  a 
skeleton.  The  child  had  rubbed  the  skin  off  its  face ;  the 
eyes,  covered  with  sand,  were  hardly  perceptible,  and  both 
mother  and  child  were  the  picture  of  misery  and  despair. 
I  gave  her  an  alms,  which  she  received  with  a  piteous, 
unintelligible  wail,  and  fell  back  into  the  sand.  We  were 
quickly  nearing  Pekin ;  already  we  could  discern  the  most 
prominent  buildings  of  this  once  splendid  but  now  de- 
cayed capital. 

Especially  imposing  to  the  eye  of  the  stranger  are  the 
stately  gate-buildings  in  conjunction  with  the  colossal 
city  walls,  as  well  as  the  temples'  pagodas  towering  high 
in  their  pecuhar  beauty.  Pekin  and  its  splendours  give 
evidence  of  a  rich  and  glorious  past ;  now  they  look  beau- 
tiful only  from  a  distance.  It  was  with  a  feeling  of  what 
the  French  call  dSsilhcsion  that  later  I  surveyed  the 
buildings  of  former  rulers,  all  executed  with  the  most 
lavish  magnificence.  The  rich  sheen  of  gold  and  silver 
ornaments  is  dimmed  with  thick  dust ;  the  costly  damask 
hangings  are  being  eaten  away  by  dirt.  No  emperor  of 
China  does  his  predecessor  the  honour  to  keep  up  the  or- 
naments of  the  capital  which  he  may  have  eidier  erected 
or  beautified. 
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We  now  came  to  the  first  gate.  The  road  was  ever 
worse,  the  view  ever  more  dismal.  Dirty  streets,  houses 
either  quite  or  half  ruined,  and  the  men  were  running 
about  ragged  and  in  a  condition  of  body  for  which 
"  dirty  "  would  be  an  extravagant  euphemism.  Beggars 
\<-ith  nothing  on  them  but  a  tattered  disgusting  straw-mat, 
exhibited  every  hideous  variety  of  disorder.  Some  of 
them  put  out  their  hands,  covered  with  dirt  and  ordure, 
for  an  alms.  They  wrung  a  cry  of  terror  from  me,  and  I 
covered  my  face  with  both  my  hands.  Everywhere  the 
most  repulsive  horrors  —  everywhere  the  same  plague- 
stench  1  And  this  the  entrance  to  the  capital  of  China, 
the  residence  of  an  emperor  who  calls  himseK  a  Son  of 
Heaven  !  Would  that  he  knew  the  condition  of  his  capital. 
This  was  the  first  impression  of  Pekin  and  my  first  greet- 
ing from  her.  A  little  farther  on,  small  droves  of  pigs 
were  rushing  in  every  direction  through  mud  and  ordure. 
Chinese  women,  with  their  exquisitely  dainty  feet,  in  gaudy 
attire,  with  red  painted  cheeks,  rode  along  en  cavalier  on 
donkeys ;  others  tripped  along  the  streets  as  though  they 
were  walking  on  needles.  Foolish,  painful  custom,  that  of 
the  little  feet  making  of  the  Chinese  women.  Near  a  res- 
taurant sat  a  barber,  shaving  and  hair-dressing ;  in  another 
place  cooking  and  eating  were  going  on,  beards  and  faces 
being  cleaned,  hair  parted,  pigtails  plaited.  Children  stood 
by,  whose  noses  were  independent  of  a  pocket-handker- 
chief ;  others  were  wallowing  in  the  filth  ! 

We  now  turned  into  the  second  gate.  A  long  wedding 
procession  passed  me.  Chinese,  in  dirty  smock-frocks, 
were  carrying  costly,  gaudy  presents.  Splendidly  ena 
broidered  fiags  waved  in  the  breeze;    something,  too, 
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sounded  whicli  was  intended  to  represent  music !  It  was 
a  choice  assemblage  of  the  worst  discords,  which  set  my 
teeth  on  edge.  The  whole  of  the  processionists  stared  at 
me ;  a  European  lady  is  a  rare  sight  to  them.  On  my 
left  passed  a  long  caravan  of  camels,  partly  laden  with 
Celestials,  partly  with  other  baggage.  A  camel  is  at 
no  time  a  great  beauty,  especially  in  suromer,  when  it 
sheds  its  coat ;  but  in  the  streets  of  the  Chinese  capital 
a  look  at  a  camel  is  an  agreeable  change.  We  finally 
reached  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Dudgeon,  to  whom  I  was 
recommended  and  who  was  expecting  me.  I  was  an- 
noxmced,  and  met  \vdth  the  kindliest  reception.  What  a  joy 
to  see  Europeans  once  more  I  Mrs.  Dudgeon  offered  me 
her  hospitality  with  the  greatest  cordiality,  and  during 
the  two  months  of  my  stay  in  the  capital,  did  everything 
possible  to  make  my  sojourn  pleasant. 

And  now,  when  at  so  immense  a  distance  from  the 
banks  of  the  beautiful  Rhine,  and  finally  arrived  in 
the  capital  of  Chioa,  I  cast  a  look  of  horror  back  on  my 
wretched  journey  from  Tien-tsin  to  the  capital.  The 
above  description  may  serve  to  give  the  European  reader 
a  fair  notion  of  the  vast  gulf  between  the  Orientals  and 
Westerns  in  culture,  progress,  and  invention.  It  is  true 
that  at  the  time  of  my  visit  to  Japan  a  railway  had  been 
begun,  which  is  now  completed;  the  Japanese  have, 
however,  to  thank  European  energy  for  this  commence- 
ment of  progress.  But  yet  it  must  be  said,  to  the  praise 
of  the  Japanese,  that  they  are  extremely  anxious  to  benefit 
as  quickly  as  possible  by  the  inventions  and  progress  of 
the  West.  How  long  this  proclivity  of  the  Japanese 
to  benefit  by  the  results  of  Western  science  and  invention 
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will  last,  is  a  questionable  point.  It  may  be  stated 
incidentally  that  the  Emperor  of  China  has  lately  refused 
the  magnificent  offer  of  some  European  capitalists  to 
build  him  a  specimen  railway  and  equip  it  free  of  expense. 
The  Chinese  want  to  remain  what  and  as  they  are.  They 
have  contented  themselves  up  to  the  present  day  with 
the  discoveries  of  bygone  ages,  and  obstinately  refuse 
either  to  recognise  or  adopt  the  inventions  of  modem 
times,  with,  perhaps,  the  sole  exception  of  modern  war 
appliances.  Possibly  when  they  have  been  fairly  able  to 
understand  the  value  of  modem  inventions  their  attach- 
ment to  them  will  be  as  firm  as  their  present  repugnance 
is  stubborn.  Even  the  splendid  steamers  which  plough 
the  Eastern  seas  are  European  work;  they  cannot, 
however,  ascend  the  Peiho  above  Tien-tsin.  Let  me  say, 
parenthetically,  that,  compared  with  my  eighty  miles 
journey  from  Tien-tsin  (which  was  indeed  a  journey  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  word),  a  trip  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco,  without  stoppages  even,  may  be  callled  a  real 
voyage  d^agrement  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  one  day  such 
distances  in  China  will  not  present  the  formidable  diffi- 
culties which  they  now  o£Eer,  and  that  when  the  Celestials 
have  laid  aside  some  of  their  terrible  exdusiveness,  we 
may  even  see  "Silver  Palace  Sleeping' Oars"  running 
lightly  to  and  fro. 
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What  a  ruin  I  what  a  labyrihth  of  horrors,  of  ordure  and 
filth  I  Pekin,  the  capital  of  the  greatest  empire  in  the 
world,  counting  over  three  hundred  millions  of  souls — 
Pekin,  the  residence  of  the  Son  of  Heaven,  who  is  throned 
high  above  all  other  worldly  monarchs— this  city,  renowned 
for  so  many  centuries,  is  to-day  nothing  but  a  ruin,  a  chaos 
of  wild  disorder  and  of  the  most  repulsive  filthiness  I 

Possibly  the  reason  why  in  the  many  accounts  of  this 
once  flourishing  city  so  little  is  said  of  its  rapid  and  ever 
increasing  decay,  is  the  disinclination  of  writers  to  treat 
on  so  disagreeable  a  subject. 

I  wiU  endeavour,  notwithstending,  to  explain  this 
decay,  so  that  my  readers  may  have  something  like  a 
proper  notion  of  the  metropolis  of  the  Celestial  empire. 

When  I  was  at  school  learning  geography,  Pekin  played 
a  great  part  in  my  imagination.  When  it  was  mentioned, 
the  extra  statement  was  made  with  strong  emphasis,  "  it 
is  the  largest  city  in  the  world."  This  alone  raised  one's 
idea  of  its  splendour  and  magnificence. 

The  young  mind  connects  a  village  with  the  idea  of 
houses  and  cottages, "  a  city  "  supposes  palaces  and  towers. 
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As  a  little  school-girl  my  mind  pictured  Pekin  to  me  as 
the  ne  plus  ultra  of  grace,  beauty,  and  riches ;  beautiful 
fairies  floated  through  the  air;  princes  and  princesses, 
blazing  with  gold  and  diamonds,  walked  in  its  streets ; 
indeed,  it  seemed  not  impossible  to  me  that  some  day  one 
of  these  lovely  creatures  might  make  me  a  princess 
there,  and  then  I  should  be  delighting  in  all  the  treasures 
of  the  East.  My  childhood's  imagination  was  destined 
to  receive  a  rude  shock.  It  was  not  in  such  gorgeous 
state  that  I  entered  the  capital,  but  on  a  miserable  cart, 
and  covered  with  dust :  and,  O  ye  gods  and  fairies  !  save 
what  is  still  to  be  saved  of  the  fast  disappearing  traces  of 
art  and  beauty  in  the  once  lordly  capital  of  the  Celestial 
monarchs !  What  a  slur  upon  their  "  long-ago  deified 
rulers "  to  see  this  creation  of  their  power,  their  earthly 
paradise,  so  fearfully  desecrated ! 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  into  an  elaborate  archaeo- 
logical or  statistical  statement  with  regard  to  PekiiL 
The  purpose  and  scope  of  this  book  will  not  aUow  of  such, 
and  minute  details  of  this  description  may  be  found  in 
various  authors  who  have  handled  these  subjects  ex  'pto- 
fessione.  It  is  more  my  aim  to  present  to  the  reader  a 
life-like  picture  of  the  Pekin  of  to-day,  and  to  this  task 
I  will  at  once  address  myself. 

Dante  alone  could  do  justice  to  the  ordure,  miasma,  and 
the  really  infernal  stench  of  this  so-called  paradise  of  the 
Celestial  kingdom.  It  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  any 
European  who  has  not  been  in  China  to  give  anything  like 
an  approach  to  an  idea  of  the  horror  and  filth  of  the 
capital.  As  an  Englishman  said  to  me,  one  must  hare 
seen  and  smelt  it  oneself  either  to  imderstand  or  believe 
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how  deep  in  dirt  of  all  kinds  human  creatxires  can  live. 
The  Europeans  in  Pekin,  numbering  from  eighty  to  a 
hundred,  are  not  to  be  envied  their  abode.  They  are 
brought  here  either  by  religious  zeal,  a  post  of  honour  or 
the  craving  for  one,  or  the  prospect  of  high  pay,  and 
thus  they  settle  down  for  a  time  in  this  capital,  which 
is  the  remjimie  of  all  repulsiveness,  both  natural  and  un- 
natural. 

What  is  there,  said  I  one  day  during  my  stay  in  Pekin, 
which  is  not  possible  here,  and  which  does  not  actually 
take  place  in  the  streets?  By  the  word  street,  in  refer- 
ence to  this  city,  is  by  no  means  meant  what  is  usually 
understood  in  Europe  by  the  same  expression. 

Pekin  has,  as  yet,  no  well-constructed  paved  streets, 
with  sidewalks  for  foot  passengers.  The  streets  of  this 
famous  capital,  especially  the  principal  ones,  have  a  raised 
embankment  in  the  middle,  and  this  itself  is  not  level, 
but  uneven,  boggy,  and  in  many  places  impassable.  The 
streets  vary  from  five  to  twenty  and  thirty  feet  in  width, 
and  in  wet  weather  there  usually  lie  at  the  sides  of  this 
raised  causeway  puddles  of  water,  covered  with  green 
scum,  which  exhales  a  most  filthy  and  nauseous  smell. 
What  the  unfortunate  olfactories  of  the  European  have  to 
undergo  in  passing  these  green  mudholes  cannot  be 
pictured  by  the  most  powerful  imagination,  aided  by  the 
keenest  organs  of  smell.  These  green  puddles  I  called 
the  "  treacherous  emerald  meadows."  When  we  see  the 
supreme-indifference  with  which  the  Chinese  move  about 
in  this  poisonous  atmosphere,  we  are  inclined  to  ask 
whether  they  actually  have  any  organs  of  smell  at  all,  for 
if  they  have,  then  no  one  can  deny  them  quite  a  peculiar 
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genius  or  a  most  astounding  patience.  Perhaps,  2A  in 
most  respects  the  Chinese  are  the  antipodes  of  the 
Europeans,  they  look  upon  as  a  perfume  what  we  call  by 
another  name,  and  vice  versd. 

Now  let  the  reader  picture  to  himself  the  xmpaved 
streets  of  such  a  paradise,  covered  partly  with  dark- 
looking  marshy  earth,  partly  with  green,  muddy  water; 
while  in  the  stifling  heat  of  summer,  the  streets,  roads,  &c., 
are  covered  with  the  excrement  of  camels,  horses,  and  asses, 
and  add  to  this  the  stench  of  the  treacherous  "  emerald 
meadows,"  covered  with  a  thick  green  crust,  and  filled 
with  poisonous  water,  and  he  will  have  a  faint  idea  of  the 
odious  vapours  which  encounter  the  unfortunate  travelling 
nose  on  all  sides.  Moreover,  when  the  heat  is  more  than 
usually  oppressive,  this  poisonous  water  in  question  serves 
the  purpose  of  watering  the  dusty  streets :  at  such  moments 
the  acme  of  infernal  stench  reaches  its  climax.  I  had 
accustomed  myself  in  Pekin  to  carry  my  pocket-handker- 
chief, when  in  the  streets,  continually  to  my  nose,  but,  not- 
withstanding the  greatest  personal  care,  I  was  forced  to  the 
annoying  conclusion  that  cleanliness  in  such  an  atmosphere 
was  an  impossibility.  And  the  men  1  They  cannot  be  put 
down  as  cleaner  than  the  streets ;  between  these  their  reigns 
the  most  intimate  harmony,  the  closest  relationship  of  filth. 

The  Chinese  differ  from  the  Mancfiu  and  Tartar  races 
in  so  far  as  the  latter  are  uglier  than  the  former ;  but  in 
the  matter  of  personal  cleanliness  both  races  are  alike.  A 
regular  washing  of  face,  hands,  and  body,  is  unknown  to 
the  Celestial.  Clean  underclothing  is  worn  neither  by 
man  nor  by  woman.  I  frequently  pitied  the  poor,  tender 
children  of  Europeans  in  the  arms  of  the  dirty  ill-smelling 
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Chinese  nurses.  Some  European  mothers  are  obliged  to 
have  their  children  nursed  by  these  creatures,  as  there  are 
no  European  nurses  to  be  had. 

This  want  of  attention  to  bodUy  cleanliness  is  universal 
among  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low.  A  European  student 
told  me  that  he  was  never  able  to  take  his  lessons  from  his 
Chinese  professor  without  opening  the  window  of  his 
room,  so  disagreeably  suggestive  was  his  vicinity.  I  also 
remarked  that  the  pocket-handkerchief  is  not  yet  a  con- 
dition of  civilised  life  among  the  Chinese.  That  this 
horrible  neglect  of  personal  cleanliness  should  engender  a 
large  class  of  diseases  is  quite  natural.  It  is  impossible 
to  pass  through  a  street  without  meeting  the  most  repulsive 
forms  of  sickness ;  and,  among  children  especially,  diseases 
of  the  head  are  very  prevalent. 

The  life  and  movement  of  the  city  is  a  chequered 
compound  of  all  that  disorder  and  dirt  can  present. 
There  is  neither  shame  nor  self-loathing  evident.  The 
children  wade  in  the  mud,  sit  in  the  mud ;  and  the  people 
throw  out  of  their  doors  just  whatever  they  like.  They 
also  cook  in  the  open  streets,  and  the  mounds  of  filth  and 
garbage  of  every  description  would  at  once  produce  a 
land  sea-dcknesSj  if  one  did  not  hurry  promptly  away. 
Hair  is  combed,  faces  are  shaved,  pigtails  plaited  in  the 
open  streets,  and  vermin  are  publicly  removed  from  the 
body.  Byron's  description  of  Lisbon  seems  to  me  to 
hit  oflf  the  Pekin  of  to-day  exactly : 

"  But  whoso  entereth  within  this  town 
That,  sheening  far,  celestial  seems  to  be, 
Disconsolate  will  wander  up  and  down 
'Mid  many  things  unsightly  to  strange  ee  ; 
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For  hut  and  palace  show  like  filthily 
The  dingy  denizens  are  reared  in  dirt, 
No  personage  of  high  or  low  degree, 
Doth  care  for  cleanness  of  surtout  or  shirt. 
Though  shent  with  Egypt's  plague,  unkempt,  unwashed,  unhurt!" 

Idsbony  in  Byron's '  Ghilde  Hcmld' 

In  the  palace  of  the  monarch,  too,  as  I  was  informed  by 
a  I'rench  missionary,  who  had  the  accoimt  from  reliable 
sources,  cleanliness  is  very  little  respected.  Even  at  the 
table  of  the  Emperor  no  table-cloth  is  used;  probably 
this  exalted  potentate  also  dispenses  with  the  use  of 
napkins :  the  bones  are  picked  and  thrown  on  the  floor, 
and  I  doubt  whether  his  majesty  uses  white  linen  or 
cotton  bed  clothes,  and  I  am  curious  to  know  whether  he 
possesses  a  pocket-handkerchief. 


An  Exoubsion  to  the  "  temple  of  heaven  "  Tien-tsin. 

When  I  had  somewhat  recovered  from  the  fatigues  of 
my  journey  from  Tien-tsin  to  Pekin,  I  was  anxious  to  see 
the  chief  points  of  interest  both  in  the  city  and  its 
environs.  Not  unfrequently  Europeans  find  some  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  admission  into  the  most  renowned 
temples,  but  as  they  are  not  now  in  the  charge  of  high 
ofiicials,  but  are  kept  and  guarded  by  a  lower  class  of 
public  servants,  money  usually  succeeds  in  opening  the 
doors.  As  the  Chinese  are  no  admirers  of  the  fair 
sex,  but  rather  the  contrary,  women  have  very  little 
favour  to  hope  for.  The  Chinese  women  are  subordinate 
beings,  and  the  Chinese  men  show  them  that,  accord- 
ing to  their  ideas,  they  are  women  and  "only"  women. 
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Consequently,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  get 
the  Chinese  to  respect  European  women ;  and  the  latter 
find  it  very  hard  to  obtain  from  them  the  same  civility 
which  is  granted  to  the  European  man,  as  a  man,  without 
any  hesitation.  At  the  time  of  my  sojourn  in  Pekin,  it 
was  strictly  forbidden  to  allow  a  woman  to  enter  the 
Ternple  of  Heaven^  and  this  without  any  reasonable 
ground.  Other  European  ladies,  however,  as  well  as 
myself,  gained  an  entrance  into  this  celebrated  temple. 
With  the  Orientals  money  will  break  every  rule.  Early 
one  morning  I  set  out  for  the  above-named  place,  in 
company  with  two  gentlemen  of  the  Prussian  Iicgation, 
the  German  Consul,  Mr.  Wenzel,  and  my  trusty  servant, 
Jean.  When  we  reached  the  first  entrance,  which,  as 
well  as  the  other,  was  guarded  by  excessively  common- 
looking  fellows,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  party  slipped 
into  their  hands  a  substantial  gratuity;  every  difficulty 
vanished,  and,  in  another  moment,  I  was  inside  the  gate. 
And  yet  the  ingress  was  rigidly  forbidden  to  ladies! 
Tliis  generous  action,  however,  caused  us  to  suffer  an 
annoying  persecution  for  gratuities  during  all  the  rest  of 
our  visit;  we  were  pestered  for  money  at  every  hand's 
turn,  and  on  every  imaginable  pretext.  At  the  last  gate, 
which  leadJB  to  the  central  building  —  the  Altar  of  Heaven 
—  we  found  the  door  shut,  and  were  told  it  would  be 
opened  only  upon  our  paying  a  certain  sum.  The  money 
was  paid,  and  we  passed  over  a  magnificent  marble  terrace 
encompassed  by  marble  balustrades,  in  the  centre  of 
which  rose  the  Altar  of  HeaA)en^  the  form  of  which  is  more 
that  of  a  polygon  than  of  a  circle.  This,  the  principal 
sanctuary  in  the  enclosures,  we  were  forbidden  to  enter, 
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and  all  the  dirty  fellows  who  followed  ua  made  a  vigorom 
demonBtration  against  our  doing  so.  As  was  not  unfre- 
quently  the  case,  the  key,  we  were  told,  had  been  mislaid. 
But  the  sagacity  of  one  of  our  party  soon  discovered  that 
the  lock  merely  hung  on  the  chain,  and  was  not  fastened ; 
so,  whilst  they  pretended  to  search  for  the  key,  we  opened 
the  door  and  walked  in.  What  a  disenchantment !  what 
a  neglected  sanctuary!  The  whole  had  an  antiquated, 
stuffy  smell ;  rich  damask  curtains  hung  down  in  rags  and 
shreds.  A  gilded  seat,  used  only  by  the  saintly  bodies  of 
the  Celestial  Emperors,  was  in  a  rickety  state,  and,  in 
order  to  see  the  gold  of  this  imperial  Chair,  dust  an  inch 
thick  had  to  be  removed. 

This  Mr.  F.  was  kind  enough  to  do  with  his  white  pocket- 
handkerchief.  The  floor  of  the  hall  also  was  covered 
thickly  with  dust,  iwid  it  was  impossible  to  step  upon  it 
without  sending  it  whirling  about.  Hither  comes  the 
Son  of  Heaven  twice  in  the  year  and  prays,  "  bowed  down 
in  the  dust "  (of  which  the  quantity  is  so  abundant  that 
the  expression  is  by  no  means  a  figurative  one),  for  the 
crops,  and  ior  rain.  For  the  former  he  prays  at  the 
opening  of  spring,  and  for  the  latter  in  the  month  of 
July.  .  The  roof  of  this  building  is  covered  with  beautiful 
blue  porcelain  tiles,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  gilt  cupola, 
forming  an  admirable  contrast  to  the  deep  blue  tiles  in 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  and,  at  a  distance,  it  looks  really 
majestic.  Had  only  a  little  care  been  taken  of  this 
originally  splendid  structure,  it  would  certainly  pass  at 
this  day  for  one  of  the  finest  ornaments  in  the  empire. 
Behind  the  Altar  of  HeaA)en  is  the  Palace  of  AhstemiovS" 
n^5,  where  the  monarch  prepares  himself  by  a  three  days* 
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fast  for  the  annual  sacrifices.  There  are  also  several  other 
buildings,  which  on  this  occasion  are  used  by  the  imperial 
princes  and  their  suites.  In  a  southerly  direction,  and 
opposite  the  Altar  of  Heaven^  is  the  Alta/r  of  the  Earthy 
which  is  erected  in  the  open  air,  and  surrounded  by  no 
buildings.  This  altar  is  also  called  the  Temple  of  Agri- 
culture, and  it  is  asserted  that  in  the  spring,  by  night- 
time, the  Emperor  in  person  ploughs  a  small  strip  of  land 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  altar.  The  chief  sacrifice  is,  how- 
ever, o£Eered  by  the.  Emperor  on  the  twenty-sixth  of 
December.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  the  monarch 
betakes  himself  to  the  Palace  of  AhstemiousnesSy  and 
mounts  the  Altar  of  the  Earth  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  accompanied  by  a  great  retinue;  princes  and 
high  mandarins  kneel,  according  to  their  rank,  behind 
the  monarch,  and  amidst  the  tones  of  old,  melodious 
music,  he  offers  up  twelve  oxen  on  the  altar.  Near  the 
altar  is  a  large  furnace ;  three  steps  lead  up  to  the  broad, 
open  top,  into  which,  at  the  same  festival,  an  ox  is  thrust, 
and  reduced  to  ashes.  There  is  an  opening  on  the  side  of 
the  furnace  towards  the  Altar  of  the  Earth,  The  sacrifice 
is  made  to  "  Shang-tz,"  the  name  by  which  the  immortal 
God  has  been  designated  from  time  immemorial,  whose 
representation  is  contained  in  a  gilded  slab,  in  the  front 
of  the  altar  facing  the  monarch.  To  the  right  and  left 
of  this  slab  are  the  mortuary  slabs  of  the  deceased  em- 
perors of  the  present  dynasty.  At  certain  distances  round 
the  altar  are  splendid  censers  of  solid  metal.  The  altar 
itself,  inasmuch  as  it  is  erected  in  the  open  air,  is  looked 
upon  by  many  as  a  reKc  of  the  patriarchal  religion  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

VOL.  I.  19 
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To  the  east  of  the  Altar  of  Hea/Den  a  long  passage  of 
seventy-two  divisions  leads  to  the  place  where  the  animals 
of  sacrifice  are  slaughtered.  Both  altars,  surronnded  by 
a  superb  park,  with  fine  cypresses  and  acacias,  cover  a 
surface  of  over  two  miles,  and  were  built  in  the  time  of 
the  Ming  dynasty,  some  400  years  ago. 

Upon  our  attempting  to  return,  after  having  seen  every- 
thing, we  found  the  innermost  of  the  three  doors  closed 
and  barricaded  with  heavy  stones.  The  rascals  who 
guarded  it  wanted  a  large  fee  for  opening  it,  which  it 
was  determined  not  to  pay.  We  made  our  way,  instead, 
across  the  park,  and  found  an  exit  through  the  ruins, 
which,  fortunately  for  us,  afEorded  an  outlet  in  their 
crumbled  walls.  We  got  out  at  some  distance  from  the 
main  entrance,  where  our  horses  and  carts  were  waiting, 
and  made  the  best  of  our  way  back  to  the  residence  of 
Dr.  Dudgeon. 

As  I  had  come  so  far  from  home  to  see  what  was  to  be 
seen,  I  was  unwilKng  to  return  without  a  view  of  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  constructions  of  antiquity,  viz.,  the 
Great  Wall  of  China. 

The  expedition  from  the  capital  to  the  Great  Wall  and 
back  occupies  three  days,  and  we  had,  as  usual  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  to  make  considerable  preparations.  A 
missionary  offered  to  escort  me,  and  Mrs.  E.  gave  me  her 
little  daughter  as  a  companion ;  the  dear  little  thing  had 
been  bom  and  brought  up  in  China,  and  as  she  spoke 
Chinese  quite  fiuently,  she  acted  as  my  interpreter.  The 
missionary  hired  three  carts ;.  the  first  was  occupied  by  the 
necessaries  for  the  journey ;  the  second  by  the  missionaiy 
and  my  servant,  and  the  third  one  was  occupied  by 
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myself  and  my  little  friend.  I  need  not  say  that  a 
mattress  and  several  pillows  formed  the  fmniture  of  my 
cart.  In  the  north  of  China,  travellers  "  travel  with  their 
beds ;  "  wherever  the  former  go,  the  latter  go.  We  left 
Pekin  one  morning  at  ten  o'clock,  and  passed  through  the 
gate  Te-ch6ng-m6n,  taking  the  road  to  Nankow,  in  the 
direction  of  Mongolia,  and  distant  thirty  miles  from  Pekin. 
The  first  portion  of  the  way  leads  across  the  sandy  plain 
on  which  the  capital  is  situated,  and  what  we  may  have 
escaped  in  the  way  of  smells  was  richly  made  up  for  by 
dust.  We  soon  came,  however,  to  a  stone  road,  and 
passed  over  ancient  bridges,  fashioned  out  of  colossal 
blocks  of  granite  of  so  ugly  a  shape  as  can  never  be  seen 
in  Europe.  Some  of  these  gigantic  blocks  had  shifted 
position,  and  gave  an  idea  of  the  havoc  they  would  make 
upon  anything  on  which  they  might  fall.  In  point  of 
solidity,  the  bridges  were  like  our  carts ;  both  could  bid 
defiance  to  time.  The  architect  of  these  bridges  must 
have  belonged  to  the  time  of  the  patriarchs.  It  seems  to 
have  been  the  custom  of  the  first  Emperors  of  China  to 
make  the  most  frequented  roads  of  the  empire  of  heavy 
blocks  of  granite,  especially  such  as  they  themselves  were 
in  the  habit  of  using.  The  Americans  might  advan- 
tageously adopt  the  Chinese  model  for  their  railway 
bridges ;  there  would  then  be  no  more  of  .such  horrible 
hreakdowns.  But  if  the  Chinese  Emperors  of  long  by- 
gone days  were  carried  about  comfortably  in  sedans,  as  at 
present,  they  have  had  no  experience  of  the  heartbreak- 
ing bumping  which  we  underwent  upon  their  all-defying 
granite  roads.  The  ruts  are  frequently  not  less  than  two 
feet  deep ;  and  whilst  the  poor  beast  attached  to  the  cart 
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is  trying  to  drag  one  wheel  out,  the  other  suddenly  bumps 
in,  and  the  skuU  of  the  unfortunate  occupant  of  the  cart 
is  in  continual  danger  of  collision  with  its  rough,  wooden 
sides.  Sometimes  I  looked  round  and  about  me  to  see 
whether  I  was  yet  my  own  entire  self. 

I  was  as  much  interested  in  the  inventor  of  our  horrible 
conveyance  as  in  discovering  the  architect  of  the  bridges 
and  roads.  One  may  form  an  idea  of  the  incomparable 
indifference  of  the  Chinese,  when  he  is  told  that  no  path 
is  laid  out,  nor  any  road  levelled.  Frequently  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles  there  is  nothing  but  a  simple  footpath,  for 
which  purpose  the  land  on  each  side  has  been  gradually 
encroached  upon  and  thus  has  formed  a  driving  road.  The 
carts  and  waggons  are  exceedingly  narrow,  the  former 
from  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet  wide ;  and  still  what  are 
called  the  roads  are  so  narrow  that  they  cannot  drive  two 
abreast,  but  have  to  go  en  queue.  The  Emperor  and  his 
government  do  nothing  to  better  this  state  of  things,  and 
among  the  millions  of  his  subjects  there  is  not  a  man  who 
would  clear  the  road  of  a  single  stone  or.  fiU  up  a  hole. 
An  impeding  lump  of  rock  lies  for  centuries  in  the  same 
place,  and  rather  than  remove  it  by  united  effort,  they 
prefer  taking  their  carts  to  pieces,  the  mules  and  donkeys 
transporting  them  piecemeal  over  the  obstacle  in  question, 
and  the  men  putting  them  together  on  the  other  side  of 
the  rock.  This  is  the  Chinese  idea  of  progress ;  he  has 
no  notion  of  the  value  of  time — ^he  never  comes  too  late, 
and  has  always  time  to  spare.  A  few  miles  before  reach- 
ing the  village  of  Nankow  we  all  a%hted.  To  sit  on  a 
flat  surface  for  hours  is  very  hard  work ;  the  carts  have 
no  elevated  position  in  the  interior,  and  to  this  must  be 
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added  tlie  horrible  leaps  on  the  hilly  uneven  roads.  The 
missionary  limped,  and  I  and  my  little  friend  had  cramp 
iu  our  feet.  Getting  out  of  this  awkward  cart  is  a 
comparatively  simple  matter;  getting  in  again  is  quite 
another  thing:  I  learned  to  crawl  in.  The  Chinese 
complacently  call  the  masters  of  locomotives  in  Europe 
barbarians,  and  they  go  on  putting  up  with  this  horrible 
abortion  of  a  conveyance.  Two  Europeans  can  make 
themselves  moderately  uncomfortahle  in  one  of  these 
famous  equipages ;  but  a  Chinese  paterfamilias  with  his 
wife  and  several  children  think  nothing  of  squeezing  into 
one.  The  way  now  began  to  lead  from  the  plain  to  the 
lordly  mountains ;  the  shadows  cast  by  the  sinking  sun 
gradually  began  climbing  their  summits  through  the 
transparent  blue  atmosphere.  I  watched  the  god  of  day 
until  he  had  finally  gone  to  rest.  It  was  late  in  the 
afternoon  when  we  reached  Nankow,  quite  fatigued. 
Our  conveyances  and  our  mules  were  behind ;  the  fault 
of  this  delay  was  placed  to  the  account  of  the  stony 
roads. 

Nankow  is  a  small  village,  and  possesses  only  one  first- 
class  inn  where  barbarians  (Europeans)  of  quality  stop. 
The  inn  is  at  the  same  time  a  cattle  yard ;  the  animals 
belonging  to  the  illustrious  guests  sleep  quite  near  their 
masters.  A  doorway  led  into  the  courtyard  of  the  hotel ; 
several  little  donkeys  and  big  camels  had  not  yet  retired 
to  rest.  The  former  gallantly  accompanied  us  to  our 
sleeping  apartments  on  the  ground  floor,  which  were 
diown  to  me  and  my  little  friend  in  the  dark.  But  soon 
a  sickly,  feeble  light  was  brought ;  our  conveyances  now 
rumbled  into  the  yard ;  Jean  took  our  beds  out,  and  one 
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cart  was  placed  against  the  door  of  eadi  sleeping-room 
for  security's  sake;  thus  the  whole  rez-de-chaussee  was 
elegantly  appointed.  Our  apartment  reminded  me  of  my 
journey  from  Tien-tsin  to  Pekin.  A  heavy  sigh  escaped 
me  ;  the  little  one  was  very  patient  and  contented,  and 
I  kissed  and  fondled  her.  "  What  black  walls !  "  she  said, 
"  what  deep  holes ! "  and  the  poor  child  fell  over  the  broken 
pavement. 

I  wanted  to  wash  myself,  and  the  waiter,  a  Mahommedan 
of  frightful  aspect,  brought  us  a  wooden  bucket  with  hot 
water ;  Jean  had  to  throw  it  away  and  to  procure  cold 
water  instead.  Somewhat  later  came  the  tea-kettle,  and, 
with  the  help  of  our  provisions,  we  took  our  tea  all  sitting 
on  the  wall,  for  there  was  no  table  or  chair  at  hand. 
Still  both  .the  child  and  myself  laughed ;  nothing  surpasses 
good  humour  under  such  circumstances.  The  door  could 
not  be  shut ;  Jean  brought  a  nail,  and  we  fastened  it 
inside.  On  one  side  of  us  were  sleeping  donkeys,  and  on 
the  other  some  Mongolian  travellers ;  the  pipes  were  still 
going,  and  the  fumes  of  the  tobacco  penetrated  into  our 
apartment  through  fissures  great  and  small.  The  atmos-. 
phere  of  the  room  was  thick  and  hot,  but  it  was  only 
later  that  we  learned  the  real  cause  of  the  heat.  Wo 
betook  ourselves  to  rest  and  soon  fell  asleep ;  our  rest 
however  did  not  last  long.  The  little  one  awoke  and 
turned  her  pillow  into  every  comer  to  find  a  cool  place; 
I  did  the  same.  "  The  wall  is  so  hot,"  she  exclaimed. 
I  touched  it  and  found  it  exceedingly  hot.  We  lost 
no  time  in  jumping  down,  opening  the  door,  and  rusliing 
into  the  courtyard.  The  watch-dog  came  at  us,  barking 
furiously,  and  we  moved  about  like  ghosts.    Soon  the 
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host  and  hostess  and  my  servant  appeared  upon  the  scene. 
The  good  woman  gave  ns  the  explanation  of  the  heat  of 
the  wall  on  which  our  beds  were.  It  seemed  she  had 
cooked  snpper  in  the  fireplace  of  the  wall  (our  bed- 
steads) and  she  had  forgotten  to  take  the  fire  ont.  This 
she  informed  us  with  the  greatest  possible  wplomh.  The 
fire  was  taken -out,  our  hot  beds  aired  in  the  cool, 
moonlit  yard,  after  which  we  slept  soundly  till  morning. 
Jean  succeeded  in  getting  some  mutton  chops  and  radishes 
in  the  village.  These  he  served  up  for  breakfast  on  most 
ugly-looking  earthenware,  and  thought  he  had  performed 
a  miracle  of  culinary  art.  The  radishes  he  did  not  spoil, 
as  they  were  raw ;  the  chops  he  cooked  upon  a  fork  at 
the  fire,  and  seemed  to  have  given  no  heed  to  the  number 
of  times  they  had  dropped  into  the  ashes  in  the  process 
of  toasting  them.  They  were  smoky  and  unsavoury. 
Our  window-panes  were  of  soiled  white  paper,  so  the 
window  proper  was  th6  door,  through  which  we  got  light 
and  air  enough  to  breakfast  by.  As  Europeans  are  much 
more  rarely  seen  here  than  in  Pekin,  every  living  creature 
m  the  village  came  to  stare  at  us.  Some  penetrated  as 
far  as  into  our  room  and  observed  us  whilst  we  were 
taking  breakfast.  They  were  so  obtrusive  and  dirty  that 
it  took  away  our  appetites ;  to  our  horror  we  remarked 
at  the  same  time  that  they  mutually  accommodated  each 
other  in  the  removal  of  parasites.  The  good  missionary 
and  my  servant  with  their  sticks  persuaded  them,  as  well 
as  the  cattle  which  had  come  near,  to  move  on.  With 
some  difficulty  we  procured  two  chairs  and  a  donkey  with 
the  necessary  bearers,  for  the  little  one  and  myseK,  from 
N"ankow  to  the  Great  "Wall  and  back.    As  the  natives 
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are  well  aware  that  Europeans  do  not  like  the  idea  of 
getting  as  far  as  Nankow  without  seeing  the  Great  Wall, 
they  are  shameless  in  their  extortion  for  chairs,  bearers, 
and  donkeys.  The  roads  are  too  bad  for  horses.  One 
of  the  chief  peculiarities  of  the  Chinese  race  is  stubborn 
self-will.  They  are  hard  to  teach  and  to  convince,  and 
when  once  their  mind  is  made  up,  both  argument  and 
persuasion  are  thrown  away.  This  probably  is  the  reascm 
why  they  oppose  so  doggedly  every  innovation  upon  their 
old  customs  in  things  great  and  small ;  a  deep,  and  to  my 
mind,  an  ineradicable  feature  of  this  race.  They  also  are 
very  slow ;  if  a  traveller  in  China  wants  to  start  at  six 
in  the  morning,  it  is  well  for  him  to  order  his  horse  at 
three,  or  to  saddle  it  himself.  It  is  among  the  Orientals 
that  one  really  can  learn  to  be  patient ;  but  as  no  one 
knows  better  how  to  practise  this  virtue  than  the  Oriental 
himself,  Heaven  is  never  thanked  for  such  teachers.  We 
intended  to  leave  Nankow  at  eight*  in  the  morning,  yet  it 
was  midday  before  our  chairs  were  brought  to  the  inn. 
The  missionary  rode  upon  a  donkey ;  the  little  one  and 
myself  took  our  places  in  the  chairs,  which  rested  upon 
two  poles  borne  by  two  men  in  front  and  two  behind. 
Two  extra  bearers  were  allowed  to  each  chair,  to  relieve 
the  carriers  alternately  as  they  became  tired. 

Nankow  lies  at  the  entrance  of  a  rugged  pass,  which 
for  its  peculiar,  wild,  and  romantic  beauty  has  probably 
no  equal  in  any  other  land  on  earth.  A  chaos  of  scattered 
rocks  covers  the  pass  for  miles,  which  at  one  place 
narrows,  at  another  widens,  whilst  through  it  wind  mur- 
muring brooks.  It  is  bounded  on  both  sides  by  majestic 
mountains,  on  whose  summits  may,  from  time  to  time,  be 
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perceived  a  portion  of  the  exterior  work  of  the  Great  Wall. 
The  scenery  is  quite  pecuKar ;  and  when  shut  up  in  the 
midst  of  these  great  boulders,  at  the  foot  of  gigantic 
pinnacles,  one  feels  as  though  shut  out  from  the  world  on 
a  strip  of  the  receded  primeval  ocean.  The  aspect  of  this 
indescribable  chaos  involuntarily  carries  the  mind  back 
to  the  earliest  period  of  creation,  and  we  ask  ourselves 
whether  this  was  not  the  form  of  the  earth  in  the  begin- 
ning, after  the  waters  had  divided  themselves  from  the 
land  at  the  command  of  the  Creator.  The  whole  scene 
has  the  stamp  of  untold  antiquity,  and  the  high-road 
to  Mongolia  and  Siberia  seems  likely  to  wear  the  same 
aspect  after  the  lapse  of  thousands  of  years  as  it  does 
to-day,  and  as  it  did  probably  from  the  beginning.  Only 
by  a  miraculous  change  in  the  internal  or  external  con- 
ditions of  the  Celestial  empire  does  it  seem  possible  for  a 
foreign  power  to  make  roads  through  these  mountains, 
and  to  fashion  them  as  the  hand  of  man  has  done  long 
ago  by  science  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  While  looking 
over  this  wild  stony  pass,  I  could  but  wish  that  the 
Emperor  of  China  with  his  "  ten  thousand  pretty  ones " 
should  have  to  dance  a  polka  or  mazurka  here ;  this, 
perhaps,  would  induce  the  Heavenly  Son  to  clear  this 
primeval  road,  and  to  do  something  for  the  improvement 
in  that  part  lof  the  world  over  which  he  reigns. 

The  attention  of  the  stranger  is  arrested  by  the  never- 
ending  caravans  of  camels  using  this  pass  into  and  out 
of  Mongolia.  I  was  told  that  they  were  laden  mostly 
with  soda ;  but  I  could  not  ascertain  from  what  part  of 
the  country  it  was  brought.  And  as  for  mules  and  asses, 
they  can  be  counted  by  hundreds.     These  poor  brutes 
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drag  whatever  can  be  dragged ;  they  are  used  for  every 
possible  purpose.  I  never  saw  them  work  so  hard  as  here. 
It  is  naturally  out  of  the  question  for  carts  drawn  by 
animals  to  pass  over  these  blocks  of  stone,  which  stretch 
for  miles ;  still,  as  the  relations  of  many  tribes,  especially 
of  the  Lamas,  with  the  capital  are  tolerably  intimate,  con- 
veyances are  necessary  on  both  sides  of  the  pass,  and  the 
wretched  existence  of  many  asses  of  those  mountains  is 
chiefly  passed  in  carrying  the  necessaries  for  carts  from 
one  end  of  the  pass  to  the  other.  How  often  have  I  pitied 
these  poor  beasts  as  I  saw  them  picking  their  weary  way 
between  two  of  these  cartwheels  over  a  zigzag  path  in 
this  district ! 

The  entrance  to  the  pass  consists  of  low  layers  of 
calcareous  quartz,  which  form  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
high  mountains,  and  which  border  the  great  plain  on 
which  the  capital  stands.  This  formation  is  five  English 
miles  in  extent,  and  stretches  as  far  as  the  triumphal 
arch,  "  Kin- Yung-Kuan,"  whence  up  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  an  arm  of  the  Great  Wall  of  China  extends. 

On  both  inner  sides  of  the  triumphal  arch  there  is  an 
inscription  in  six  different  languages,  which  covers  the 
arch  from  the  base  up.  to  the  spring.  The  oldest  inscrip- 
tions date  back  to  the  eleventh  century.  Two  of  them 
are  written  horizontally,  and  four  perpendicularly.  I 
had  these  inscriptions  explained  to  me  by  a  Pekin  savant^ 
in  order  to  get  a  notion  of  what  I  had  seen ;  but,  as 
they  are  immeasurably  beyond  my  compass,  I  leave  their 
elucidation  to  the  learned.  My  bearers  were  considerate 
enough,  on  halting,  to  turn  my  chair  round,  so  that  I 
advanced  towards  our  objective  point  back  foremost. 
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They  could  not  be  persuaded  to  alter  this  arrangement.  I 
was  not  going,  however,  on  account  of  their  stubbornness^ 
to  lose  the  beauties  of  this  unique  landscape,  so  I  gave 
them  a  sign  to  put  me  down.  The  front  men  obeyed,  and 
the  others,  although  recalcitrant,  could  not  proceed.  We 
now  turned  the  chair  round  bodily,  as  the  bearers  would 
not  do  it.  They  then  took  me  up  again.  My  little  friend 
scolded  them  as  well  as  she  could,  and  her  little  face  be- 
came red  with  anger. 

After  we  had  passed  the  triumphal  arch,  the  calcareous 
formation  of  the  hills  gave  way  to  granite,  which  con- 
tinues to  the  end  of  the  pass.  We  soon  saw  some  of  the 
projecting  flanks  of  the  inner  wall.  It  is  curious  that  the 
Ohinese  themselves  are  not  able  to  determine  whether  the 
inner  or  the  outer  wall  is  really  the  Great  Wall.  The  inner 
wall  is  about  500  English  miles  in  length,  and  passes  over 
the  northern  portion  of  the  province  of  Chi-H  and  Shan-si^ 
and  joins  the  outer  wall  at  both  its  ends.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  outer  wall  is  the  older  of  the  two.  Some  por- 
tions of  the  inner  wall  seem  built  in  perfectly  useless 
places,  inasmuch  as  neither  horsemen  nor  pedestrians  could 
readily  pass  the  deep  gullies  which  environ  it.  Upon  tho 
level  top  the  height  of  the  wall  is  estimated  at  thirty-two 
feet,  but  along  the  sloping  portions  about  ten  to  twelve 
feet ;  it  is  built  of  limestone  and  granite.  The  length  of 
the  pass  is  thirteen  miles.  Not  unfrequently  we  per- 
ceived in  the  gullies  and  clefts  of  the  rocks  pretty  little 
idols ;  indeed,  at  one  place,  a  small,  romantic  Buddhist 
temple  stood  on  a  lofty  eminence  several  hundred  feet 
high,  whidi  was  reached  by  steps  hewn  out  of  the  rock 
on  both  sides.    How  such  a  building  could  have  been 
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constructed  upon  these  steep  rocks  is  itself  a  wonder.  We 
had  agreed  that  we  were  to  be  carried  to  a  certain  elevated 
point  of  the  wall,  from  which  we  could  get  a  good  view 
of  this  gigantic  work ;  but  our  bearers  suddenly  put  ns 
dovTn,  and  declared  their  determination  to  go  no  further. 
In  order  to  see  what  we  wanted,  we  had  to  climb  up-hill 
a  good  English  mile,  but  the  effort  did  not  cost  us  much. 
One  of  the  bearers  carried  our  dinner  after  us  for  an 
extra  consideration,  and  we  dined  on  the  green  turf  vrithin 
the  wall.  Thence  we  ascended  one  of  the  fine  towers 
which  adorn  the  wall  every  sixth  part  of  a  mile.  The 
view  was  grand  and  extensive ;  we  saw  a  good  piece  of 
both  the  inner  and  the  outer  wall,  and  had  an  extensive 
view  of  the  empire, — ^near  us  the  high  blue  mountains,  and 
at  our  feet  the  wild  charm  of  a  primeval  pass.  The 
outer  wall  stretches  from  east  to  west  for  a  distance  of 
1500  miles,  and  crosses  the  pass  at  the  boundary  of  China 
and  Mongolia,  at  Kalgan.  The  highest  point  is  one 
single  stone  eight  inches  wide,  which  a  bold  horseman 
could  stride,  but  no  cavalry  in  the  world  would  ever 
attempt  to  pass  over.  When  we  had  fully  satisfied  our 
curiosity,  we  went  back  to  our  disobliging  bearers  to 
return  home.  The  grey  of  evening  was  already  beginning 
to  tinge  the  feet  of  the  mountains ;  the  wild  pass  began 
to  assume  a  forbidding  aspect,  and  the  Buddhist  idols,  so 
sweet  and  lovely  by  day-time,  now  looked  out  of  their 
clefts  and  crannies  like  demons.  Our  bearers  were  in  no 
hurry ;  at  every  halting-place  they  brewed  and  drank 
their  tea  and  smoked  their  pipes.  On  all  such  occasions 
the  good  missionary  attempted  to  evangelise  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  cottages,  but  I  fear  with  little  effect. 
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It  was  quite  dark  as  we  had  to  pass  the  fearful  masses 
of  rocks.  I  had  to  admire  the  agility  of  our  barefooted 
carriers,  who  on  this  dangerous  road  never  made  a  slip. 
We  carried  several  lanterns,  which  only  heightened  the 
dreadful  effect  of  the  pass.  Just  as  we  were  emerging 
from  the  Triumphal  Arch  into  a  wider  vaDey,  the  moon 
appeared  in  the  sky.  At  midnight  the  loud  barking  of 
the  watch-dogs  announced  our  arrival  at  the  hostelry. 
My  careful  servant,  Jean,  whom  we  had  left  behind,  had  a 
good  supper  ready  for  us,  which  we  were  soon  discussing. 
My  little  friend  fell  asleep  over  her  plate ;  I  gently  put 
her  into  her  bed,  and  soon  forgetting  myself  and  the 
Great  Wall  of  China,  I  was  wrapped  in  deep  slumber. 

ft 

A  Visn  TO  THE  Ming  Tombs. 

It  was  our  intention  to  visit  the  renowned  resting- 
places  of  the  Ming  emperors  on  our  way  back  to  Pekin. 
To  my  astonishment,  Jean  announced  to  me  early  in  the 
morning  that  our  drivers  were  ready  to  start ;  an  unusual 
occurrence,  which  was  probably  to  be  attributed  to  the 
good  rest  which  the  charioteer  and  the  mules  had  on  the 
previous  day.  The  missionary  paid  our  biD,  which,  for 
our  elegant  sleeping  apartments  and  hot  water,  was  really 
modest.  And  now,  take  up  your  beds  and  go !  Jean  put 
them  into  the  carts,  and  we  set  out. 

The  Ming  Tombs  lie  at  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles 
from  Pekin,  and  as  they  lay  in  our  way  home,  we  had 
about  eighteen  to  twenty  miles  to  travel.  We  walked  a 
considerable  distance,  untU  we  had  left  behind  us  the 
stony  road  on  this  side  of  Nankow.  A  whole  tribe  of 
beggars  followed,  us ;  begging  is  followed  in  China  as  a 
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profession,  and  the  number  of  professional  beggars  exceeds 
that  of  the  really  poor.  Our  journey  was  uninteresting, 
for  with  the  mountains  at  our  back,  the  eye  had  no  enjoy- 
ment, save  such  as  could  be  got  from  the  view  of  the 
monotonous  landscape,  with  a  few  scattered  pagodas. 
The  soil  did  not  appear  fertile.  It  was  the  beginning  of 
June,  and  the  various  crops  were  in  the  ear,  but  they 
looked  poor  and  lean.  Beyond  this  barren  neighbourhood 
we  perceived  three  stately  gates  at  short  distances  from 
each  other,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  the  missionary 
pointed  out  to  me  Shih-san-ling,  or  the  thirty  tombs  of 
the  Ming  emperors.  After  passing  the  first  gate  we 
came  upon  a  fine  high-road,  the  only  one  I  saw  in  the 
north  of  China  worthy  of  the  name.  The  gate  led  through 
a  triumphal  arch,  and  from  this  to  the  last  gate  there  are 
on  both  sides  colossal  stone  figures,  which  are  really  fine 
examples  of  former  Chinese  sculpture. 

First  come,  right  and  left,  four  lions,  in  standing,  half 
crouching,  and  lying  positions,  separated  from  each  other 
by  a  space  of  about  fifty  metres ;  then  follow  four  camels, 
four  elephants,  and  four  horses,  separated  from  each  other 
by  equal  distances.  These  animals  are  succeeded  by  four 
dignitaries,  two  to  the  right  and  two  to  the  left,  with  a 
Tah-kwuh  in  their  right  hand ;  in  the  left  they  carry 
the  sword  of  honour.  The  Yah-kwuh  is  a  fiat,  red- 
tinted  slab  of  stone.  In  former  times,  when  a  statesman* 
approached  a  monarch,  he  held  such  a  wand  in  his  right 
hand,  made  of  the  finest  ivory.  They  were  also  used  to 
commemorate  the  most  notable  achievements  of  the 
statesman.  Later  they  were  used  simply  as  ornaments, 
and  were  made  of  various  materials,  according  to  the  rank 
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of  the  personage.  These  dignitaries  were  succeeded  by 
four  literati,  two  on  the  right  and  two  on  the  left ;  the 
two  first,  in  the  direction  of  the  itfing  palace,  signified  the 
highest  literary  posts  of  honour,  and '  both  held  aloft  the 
Yah-kwuh.  Beyond  these  figures  we  came  to  the  largest 
and  most  celebrated  of  the  Ming  tombs,  the  grave  of 
Yen-wang.  The  shrine  of  the  deceased  monarch  is  in 
the  centre  of  a  considerable  hall,  220  feet  long,  and 
ninety-two  feet  broad,  which  stands  upon  thii'ty-two 
pillars,  each  eleven  feet  four  inches  in  circumference  ;  the 
height  of  the  middle  pillars  is  sixty  feet.  In  a  second 
building,  about  fifty  feet  from  this  hall,  built  on  a  sand- 
hill is  the  sarcophagus  of  the  last  emperor.  The  hUl  is 
penetrated  by  a  long  oblique  tunnel,  which  gives  out  a 
peculiarly  fine  echo,  and  despite  the  reverence  for  the  dead, 
no  stranger  comes  here  without  trying  it ;  the  natives,  too, 
make  it  resound  with  their  sweet  voices,  and  offer  many  a 
cmdous  shout  to  the  Manes  of  the  deceased  monarchs. 
Such  a  tunnel  under  the  graves  of  emperors  is  rather  a 
curious  idea ;  it  also  bears  the  name  of  the  "  whispering 
gallery."  The  Ming  tombs  were  constructed  by  Kien-Sing, 
which  is  testified  to  by  an  inscription  near  the  entrance. 
Whilst  we  were  there,  several  Chinese  ladies,  with 
their  attendants,  stepped  into  the  hall,,  approached  rever- 
ently the  beautiful  tomb  of  Yen-wang,  prayed  with  deep 
devotion  before  their  deceased  emperor,  and  offered  him 
some  incense-tapers.  The  ladies  wore  silk  dresses  ;  their 
hair  was  carefully  coiffe^  and  ornamented  with  beautiful 
flowers.  Their  cheeks  were  bright  red,  which  contrasted 
unnaturally  with  the  deathlike  whiteness  of  the  forehead 
and  neck.    And  oh,  the  dainty  little  feet,  so  pretty,  but 
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80  painful.  They  could  only  walk  with  difficulty ;  but, 
despite  this,  they  accompanied  us  to  our  carriage,  and 
bade  us  a  friendly  "  chin-chin  "  (adieu).  Our  provisions 
had  given  out,  and  all  that  Jean  could  procure  for  us  in 
the  village  was  some  raw  eggs;  they  were  fraternally 
divided  and  disposed  of.  Our  stomachs  commanded  a 
speedy  return  to  Pekin.  We  crept  into  our  carts  and 
reached  the  capital  very  late  at  night,  but  before  our 
supper,  as  we  could  have  nothing  on  the  road. 

YuEN-MlNG-TuEN. 

One  splendid  morning  I  moimted  a  handsome  steed 
called  "Harlequin,"  and  accompanied  by  Messrs.  F. 
and  F.  K.  of  the  Prussian  Embassy,  we  trotted 
through  the  already  stirring  streets  of  the  city.  My 
horse  was  good  and  gentle,  but  shy  of  camels ;  he  had 
to  be  coaxed  past  them  when  we  met  such.  Compared 
with  my  miserable  cart  rides,  this  mode  of  travelling 
was  delightful.  I  felt  proud  and  queenly  like  an  ama- 
zon  on  a  stately  horse ;  and  as  soon  as  we  had  passed 
the  city  gates,  and  had  reached  the  open  country,  I 
galloped  gaily  by  the  side  of  my  companions,  one  of 
whom  was  an  intelligent  high-bred  gentleman,  and 
very  kind  and  attentive  to  me.  This  German  cavalcade 
in  the  No^h  of  China  pleased  me  very  much,  and  we 
rode  without  accident  to  the  gate  of  Yuen-ming-ynen, 
the  for&er  summer  palace  of  the  Emperor,  which  had 
but  shortly  before  been  so  thoroughly  destroyed  by  the 
French  and  English,  that,  as  the  saying  goes,  there  was 
not  a  stone  of  it  left  upon  another.  Yuen-ming-yuen  lies 
eight  miles  north-west  of  Pekin,  and  the  splendid  park, 
with  its  luxurious  buildings,  was  once  the  greatest  orna* 
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ment  of  the  province  of  Chi-li.  As  everywhere  else,  at  the 
doors  of  temples  or  celebrated  buildings,  so  here,  we  were 
confronted  by  dirty  watchmen,  who  offered  ns  their 
services  for  a  pour-hoire.  Having  handed  our  horses  over 
to  them,  we  walked  towards  the  ruins,  which  the  English 
call  a  "  gigantic  monument  of  Chinese  bad  faith."  In 
order  to  give  my  readers  an  idea  of  the  size  of  this  place,  I 
will  quote  a  description  of  it  by  the  veracious  and  learned 
Dr.  S.  W.  WiUiams,  author  of  the  "  Middle  Kingdom," 
whose  acquaintance  I  enjoyed  at  the  capital. 

"The  park  of  Yuen-ming-yuen,  so  renowned  in  the 
history  of  the  foreign  embassies  to  Pekin,  embraces  a 
superficial  area  of  twelve  square  miles.  The  neighbourhood 
in  this  direction  consists  of  beautiful  hills,  and  the  advan- 
tages of  this  natural  position  lend  themselves  to  a  variety 
of  forms  given  to  the  ground,  so  that  the  whole  presents 
a  surprising  succession  of  hill  and  dale,  wood  and  brake, 
intersected  with  little  rivers,  channels  and  streams, 
everywhere  presenting  a  most  striking  likeness  to  nature. 
Some  portions  are  cultivated,  others  are  covered  with 
natural  thickets,  and  others  again  are  left  entirely  to 
nature,  in  order  to  afford  a  contrast  for  the  ^highly 
educated,  intellectual  inmates  of  the  palace.  Barrow 
says  that  he  counted  in  the  park  no  less  than  thirty 
different  palaces,  intended  for  the  Emperor  and  his 
ministers,  around  which  the  houses  of  the  eunuchs  and  the 
servants  formed  a  little  village. 

"  The  audience^chamber  stood  upon  a  granite  platform, 

encircled  by  a  splendid  row  of  pillars.     The  hall  was  110* 

feet  long,  42  feet  wide,  and  20  feet  high.     In  the  recesa 

of  the  chamber  stood  a  wooden  throne  of  unsurpassably 
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beautiful  carving,  and  the  ceiling  of  the  chamber  was 
wonderfully  painted.  Near  the  first  row  of  pillars  a 
colonnade  led  to  the  second,  which  was  surrounded  on  the 
outside  by  a  wall  of  sandstone  four  feet  high  and  of 
beautiful  carving.  The  carving  was  so  fastened  that 
during  fine  weather  it  could  be  opened  so  as  to  admit  air." 

Of  all   these    splendours  not  a   trace  now  remains. 
Here  it  was  that  the  English  and  French  got  the  richest 
booty.     It  is  said,  too,  that  here  Count  de  Palikao  got  the 
superb   and   costly  jewellry     which  he  presented  to  the 
Empress  Eugenie.     The  name  of  the  count's  title  is  taken 
from  a  bridge  of  the  same  name  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tung-chow  on  the  river  Peiho.     They  say  that,  in  order  to 
fully  restore  the  palace  to  its  original  condition,  it  would 
take  the  whole  lifetime  of  a  monarch,   and  that  the 
dowager  Empress  and  the  mother  of  the  present  Emperor 
are  opposed  to  its  restoration.     The  eflScacy  of  their 
opposition  does  not  look  as  though  woman  possessed 
absolutely  no  power  in  China.     It  is  further  said  that  the 
Emperor  has  never  yet  seen  the  ruins  of  his  palace.    The 
reason  of  this  is  not,  as  alleged  by  some  newspapers,  that 
he  is  ignorant  of  its  destruction,  but  simply  that  he  never 
leaves  his  palace  except  to  offer  sacrifice  or  to  pay  a  visit 
to  his  deceased  predecessors,  which  usually  takes  place  at 
night.     Further,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  court  adjourned 
here  in  summer,  as  it  does  in  Pekin  dm'ing  the  winter, 
but,  having  no  palace  to  go  to,  the  Emperor  remains  in 
Pekin,  although  the  reason  for  this  necessary  departure 
from  custom  must  be  well  known  to  him. 

We  mounted  the  towering  ruins  of  the  Wan-chow-shan, 
an  original  Buddhist  temple  lying  in  another  portion  of 
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the  park.     Previous  to  the  war  the  temple  was  inhabited 

by  six  Lama  priests,  whose  business  it  was  to  pray  for 

the  ruling  monarch.    During  the  continuance  of  the  Ming 

dynasty  this  temple    was    a    favourite    resort    of    the 

empresses.     From  the  sammit  of  the  hill  we  saw  a  very 

beautiful  Httle  bronze  pagoda,   and  not  far  from  there 

stood,  in  a  ruined  chamber,  twelve  bronze  idols  of  various 

shapes   and  much  injured.     The   only   things  yet  well 

preserved  iu  this  gigantic  chaos  of  former  splendour  were 

three  artistic  grottos  with  numerous  windings.     A  small 

masterly  building,  from  whose  four  sides  hundreds  of 

pretty  idols  looked  down,  also  escaped  the  fury  of  the 

storming  parties.     These  poor  httle  fellows  must  certainly 

have  trembled  much  as  the  smoke  and  thunder  of  the 

European  cannons  surrounded  them.     It  is  really  painful 

to  contemplate  the  terrible   destruction   wrought  here; 

every  step  and  every  look  reveals  some  desecrated  ruined 

beauty,  some  evidences  of  the  exquisite  taste  and  artistic 

skill  of  China's  bygone  ages.     The  finest  specimens  of 

marble  lay  about  like  old  chips;  bronze  figures,  idols, 

incense  vases,  and  many  other  ornaments  were  scattered 

in    confusion;   the    wonder  being  that  these  valuable 

objects  have  not  been  stolen.     Possibly   the   reason  of 

this  may  be  that  the  place  from  which  they  were  stolen 

might  too  easily  be  told,  and  the  thief  would  probably 

have  to  pay  with  his  own  head  for  that  of  an  idol.     In 

comers  of  the  ruins  some  priests  of  Buddha  were  sitting 

making  tea;  pious  disciples,  who  devote  an  hermitical 

life  to  their  prophet  on  the  site  of  his  ruined  sanctuary. 

My  riding-dress  became  frequently  entangled  with  the 
glass  and  porcelain  fragments  which  were  lying  about,  so 
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I  aaked  my  companions  to  be  kind  enough  to  return  to 
our  horses.  At  the  foot  of  this  devastated  hill  I  could 
not  repress  a  sighmg  reflection  upon  the  horrors  of  war. 
What  a  savage  power  and  fire  it  must  have  required  to 
reduce  this  splendid  place  to  a  gigantic  heap  of  ruins  1 

The  plunder  which  the  victors  took  with  them  to 
Europe  was  enormous.  The  Emperor  of  China  possesses 
a  second  sunmier  palace  in  Tartaiy  (Mongolia),  where  his 
father  died. 

Pi-YuKN-Sz. 

The  sun  stood  already  high  in  Hie  heavens  when  we 
again  mounted  pur  horses,  and  under  his  scorching  rays 
made  the  best  of  our  way  to  Pi-yuen-sz.  This  temple  has 
the  reputation  of  being  the  most  beautiful  one  outside  the 
capital.  If  I  mistake  not,  we  had  still  six  or  seven  miles 
to  ride  to  it,  and  the  last  portion  of  the  road  was  very 
rocky.  The  sun  rose  higher  and  higher;  no  shade,  no 
cool  bubbling  brooks ;  even  the  trotting  of  our  horses  left 
a  hot  wind  and  dust  behind.  We  were  all  thirsty,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  be  got  to  drink.  Fortunately  my 
companions  had  taken  care  to  have  provisions  sent  for- 
ward, and,  we  presumed,  they  were  ab'eady  at  Pi-yuen-sz. 
We  trotted  slowly  into  the  little  village,  and  made  our 
way  carefully  over  the  ugly  stones  to  the  temple,  which 
is  situated  at  the  end  of  it.  We  had  to  congratulate 
ourselves  upon  meeting  with  no  disappointment  here. 
The  cart  with  the  provisions  had  arrived  ;  and  in  the  cck>1 
space  usually  occupied  by.  the  visitors  to  the  temple 
everything  was  already  set  out  for  our  meal.  Com- 
mend me,  under  these  circumstances,  to  claret  and  soda 
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water,  and  a  leg  of  mutton  roasted  by  the  French  restau- 
rateur in  Pekin,  and  the  imported  ham,  I  do  not  know 
where  from.  After  dinner  we  even  had  our  cafi  noir  &  la 
franpaise,  and  one  of  the  gentlemen  gave  me  a  canard^ 
which,  as  the  reader  will  know,  is  a  lump  of  sugar  dipped 
in  coffee.  We  had  refreshed  ourselves  bountifully,  and 
there  was  much  still  unpacked.  Hunger  makes  short  work 
of  even  bad  food ;  good  food  makes  very  short  work  of 
hunger.  After  our  meal  we  visited  the  five  hundred  Lohan 
gods  in  their  beautiful  cool  chamber.  They  are  all  faithful 
servants  of  Buddha,  and  by  their  virtues  have  arrived 
at  a  high  state  of  perfection.  The  temple  also  contains  a 
few  thousands  of  little  gods  about  a  foot  high.  These 
dear  little  fellows  represent  the  infliction  of  every  punish- 
ment upon  the  reprobate  which  the  mind  of  man  can 
conceive.  Near  the  temple  a  fine  pagoda  was  erected  in 
honour  of  Buddha,  called  "  Buddha's  Diamond  Throne." 
This  pagoda,  as  well  as  all  others  in  China,  is  intended  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  people  and  of  the  country. 

Pi-yuen-sz  is  still  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation, 
and  what  especially  pleased  me  there  was  the  enchanting 
murmur  of  lovely  rivulets,  conducted  with  great  art  in 
every  direction,  as  well  as  a  superb  crystal  receptacle  for 
drink,  the  water  of  which  I  tasted  at  its  beautiful  spring, 
and  then  remounted  my  horse.  We  were  still  eight 
miles  from  the  northern  waU  of  the  capital,  and  the  sun 
stood  low  in  the  sky.  It  is  an  old  custom  in  China  to 
close  the  gates  of  the  cities  after  sunset  and  before  dark. 
A  good  gratuity  doubtiess  got  many  a  European  through 
the  gates  after  closing-time ;  but  it  is  more  advisable  to 
be  in  time.     It  required,  therefore,  very  swift  riding  <m 
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my  part,  and  a  rapid  advance  of  one  of  my  companions 
to  keep  the  gatekeeper  waiting,  in  order  to  get  us  through 
before  he  closed  the  gates.  We  were  still  about  three 
miles  from  Dr.  D.'s  dwelling  when  we  had  entered  the 
city.  We  now  had  to  proceed  very  cautiously ;  the  many 
"  treacherous  emerald  meadows  "  on  the  deep  sides  of  the 
streets,  and  the  numerous  green  poisonous  puddles  in  the 
middle  of  the  roads,  making  Pekin  more  dangerous  at 
night  than  at  daytime,  and  even  more  dangerous  than 
the  outside  of  the  city  after  dark.  It  is  not  so  very 
seldom  that  people  get  drowned  in  these  "treacherous 
emerald  meadows  "  on  the  sides,  or  in  one  of  the  poisonous 
puddles  in  the  streets  of  the  capital ;  and,  indeed,  such  a 
case  had  happened  in  the  year  1869,  when  a  man,  who 
f eU  from  his  cart,  was  drowned  in  one  of  these  puddles. 
When  we  reached  the  yard  of  Dr.  D.'s  dwelling,  I  was  lifted 
off  my  horse  quite  exhausted.  Thirty  miles  on  horseback, 
over  the  rough  roads  in  the  north  of  China,  on  a  hot  day, 
is  by  no  means  a  joke.  Every  kind  attention  possible 
was  shown  me  by  the  doctor's  amiable  wife,  and  this  I 
found  to  be  uniformly  the  case  in  every  English  family  to 
which  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  introduced. 

The  Temple  of  Confucius. 

This  temple,  which  the  worshippers  and  devotees  of  the 
"  great  wise  man  "  regard  with  so  much  reverence,  lies  at 
the  north-east  end  of  the  dty  of  Pekin.  Under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  friend  of  Dr.  D.,  and  accompanied  by  my 
servant,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  it.  A  stately 
and  exceptionally  clean  entrance  leads  into  the  great 
iidtrium  of  the  temple.     There  are  stiU  to  be  seen  here 
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many  trees  planted  in  the  time  of  the  renowned  Marco 
Polo,  during  his  stay  in  the  Chinese  capital  in  the  year 
1280,  the  time  when  Kublai  Khan  founded  the  Temple  of 
Confucius.  In  the  background  of  the  chief  hall  is  a  simple 
slab  with  the  inscription :  "  The  Spirit  of  the  most  ancient 
sage,  the  holiest  teacher  of  antiquity."  To  the  right  of 
this  is  the  slab  of  Mencius,  and  to  the  left  that  of  the  author 
of  the  "  four  books."  Sacrifices  take  place  in  the  spring 
and  autumn.  At  these  festivals  the  music  is  performed 
only  on  such  instruments  as  are  made  according  to  the 
oldest  models  of  antiquity.  The  victims  sacrificed  are  oxen, 
pigs  and  sheep ;  they  form  a  feast  in  honour  of  Confucius, 
who,  with  other  sages,  his  companions,  is  said  to  appear 
at  the  feast.  North-west  of  the  temple  is  the  chamber 
called  Pi-yeng-kung ;  the  Emperor  comes  hither  once  a 
year,  but  only  at  night,  as  no  one  but  his  suite  must  see 
him.  Here  he  explains  to  them  the  classics.  The  fioor  of 
the  hall  or  chamber  was  covered  with  dust,  and  the  only 
ornaments  in  it  were  a  simple  table,  an  incense  vessel, 
and  a  few  closely-shaven,  ill-favoured  priests.  Along 
both  galleries  of  the  temple  are  the  stone  slabs  on  which 
the  text  of  the  Chinese  classics  is  preserved.  The  stones 
are  about  two  hundred  in  number,  with  inscriptions  on  both 
sides.  Near  the  main  door  are  two  stone  drums  with  poetic 
inscriptions,  which  are  said  to  belong  to  the  eighth  century 
before  Christ,  when  the  imperial  capital  was  in  the  province 
of  Shan-si.  These  inscriptions  in  their  ancient  form  are 
especially  striking.  Every  three  years  a  monument  is 
erected  in  the  court,  upon  which  are  recorded  the  names  of 
such  candidates  of  Uterature  as  have  successfully  passed  the 
examination.    Each  monument  bears  two  hundred  names. 
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whicli  have  been  engraved  upon  them  from  the  end  of 
the  twelf til  century  up  to  the  present  tune.  Only  two 
names  belong  to  the  period  of  the  long  fallen  dynasty  of 
Mongolia ;  all  the  rest  date  from  the  times  of  the  Chinese 
and  Manchu  dynasty.  The  names  of  the  emperors  of 
China  are  inscribed  in  statistical  order  upon  the  splendidly 
decorated  ceiling  of  the  hall  of  Confucius  in  gilt  letters. 
As  soon  as  an  emperor  ascends  the  throne  his  name  is 
added  to  the  list.  Superb  sculptm*es  in  stone,  the  gifts 
of  the  rulers  of  various  dynasties  of  China,  adorn  the 
great,  open  court  of  Confucius.  The  hall,  built  by  the 
emperor  Kien-lung,  although  modem  (1736-1796),  is  a 
wonderful  pavilion  in  the  centre  of  a  great  quadrangle, 
not,  indeed,  of  great  extent,  but  in  the  interior  very  artis- 
tically decorated  and  well  kept.  The  roof  of  the  pavilion 
is  of  yellow  tiles  (the  imperial  colour).  A  beautiful  pro- 
menade over  a  dazzlingly  white  marble  floor  in  a  circular 
form,  with  balustrades  of  the  same  material,  surrounds 
this  charming  hall.  At  a  short  distance  is  a  massively 
built,  elegantly  decorated  triumphal  arch,  and  the  pavilion 
is  so  erected  that,  upon  nearing  the  former  from  the  main 
entrance,  the  pavilion  is  seen  at  a  distance  of  about 
fifteen  feet,  through  the  arch,  which  thus  serves  as  a  kind 
of  frame  to  it.  The  whole  structure  testifies  to  the  great 
artistic  feeling  and  refined  taste  of  the  emperor  Kien- 
Lung. 

YuNG-Ho-KoNG  (Lama  Temple). 

From  the  Temple  of  Confucius  we  will  now  turn  to  that 
of  Yung-ho-kong,  which  is  also  situated  at  the  north-east 
end  of  Pekin,  near  to  the  former.    It  was  built  between 
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the  yeara  1725  and  1730  by  the  emperor  Yung-cheng, 
and  was  the  residence  of  that  prince  until  the  deatJi 
of  his  predecessor,  Kang-hi.  According  to  Chinese 
custom,  he,  upon  ascending  the  throne,  had  to  present  his 
former  residence  to  one  of  the  then  existing  sects,  either 
the  Buddhists,  the  Taouists,  or  the  rapidly  spreading  sect 
of  Lamas.  The  power  of  the  great  Lama  of  Thibet  was 
a  dangerous  competitor  for  the  Emperor.  He  therefore 
took  the  opportunity  of  propitiating  the  Thibetan  priest- 
hood by  presenting  them  with  the  residence  of  his  youth. 
Thus  Yung-ho-kong  was  handed  over  to  the  Lama 
priests  as  a  government  temple,  and  has  since  been  in  the 
possession  of  thousands  of  Lamas,  who  are  supported  by 
the  government.  The  building  itself  is  large  and  beauti- 
ful ;  stately  divinities  are  housed  within  it ;  the  priests 
are  clothed  in  the  imperial  colour  (yeUow),  with  hehnets 
like  hats,  to  which  they  add  plenty  of  good,  solid  dirt.  I 
remarked  to  my  companion  that  it  seemed  the  priests  did 
not  know  at  all  what  washing  their  skins  meant,  and  that 
it  would  be  a  great  penance  for  me  to  have  to  touch  the 
hands  of  these  dirty  worthies  with  only  the  tips  of  my 
fingers.  This  did  not  prevent  the  good  missionary  from 
giving  his  whole  hand  to  be  shaken  by  one  of  them, 
whilst  I  turned  aside  with  a  shudder.  He  who  has  seen 
the  various  races  of  the  world  might  well  creep  at  the 
notion  of  "  a  republic  of  spirits."  But  I  do  not  doubt 
that  God,  who  has  so  wisely  divided  the  nations  on  earth, 
will  place  them  in  heaven  to  aU  our  satisfaction.  At 
times  it  occurred  to  me,  whether  there  will  be  a  distinction 
in  heaven  between  the  white-faced  angels  of  the  west  and 
the  dark-faced  angels  of  the  east  of  the  world.    If  so,  then 
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the  Lamas  above  mentioned,  with  whom  to  shake  hands  1 
felt  so  strong  an  aversion,  would,  no  doubt,  be  on  the  side 
of  the  dark-faced  angels.  Still,  according  to  the  mission- 
ary, who  shook  hands  with  one  of  them,  the  Lama  priests 
are  wonderful  singers,  and  their  chief  basso  has  the 
deepest  voice  both  in  the  eastern  and  the  western  world, 
which  might  secure  to  him  some  special  privileges  in 
heaven. 

From  the  Lama  temple  I  was  taken  to  another  building 
in  the  northern  end  of  the  same  court,  the  special  resi- 
dence of  an  enormous  figure  of  Buddha,  nine  times  life 
size.  This  idol  is  seventy-five  feet  high ;  his  face,  arms, 
and  feet  are  simply  frightful.  I  mounted  two  flights  of 
steps  in  order  to  examine  the  face  of  this  figure.  The 
forehead,  a  foot  high,  was  decorated  with  a  beautiful 
wreath,  and  in  his  right  hand  he  held  a  charming  bouqnet. 
Above  him  stood  several  subordinate  idols,  disciples,  &c., 
at  the  orders  of  the  great  divinity.  At  certain  times  the 
incarnate  Buddha  comes  here,  as  I  was  told. 

From  the  exterior  balcony  of  this  temple  we  enjoyed 
a  good  view  of  the  capital  and  its  environs.  Around  the 
two  temples  thousands  upon  thousands  of  Lama  priests 
dwell  in  little  houses.  Li  the  court  are  some  beautiful 
tall  cypresses  and  acacias,  overhanging  pretty  pavilions 
with  yellow  and  green  roofs,  protected  by  delicate  para- 
pets ;  and  on  fine  white  marble  slabs  I  observed  some 
well-engraved  inscriptions  in  various  languages.  Bronze 
censers  stand  here  and  there  under  the  rich  foliage  of 
the  shady  trees.  The  entrance  to  these  holy  chambers 
is  guarded  by  two  bronze  lions  to  the  right  and  left  of 
the  gate. 
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The  Lttbraby  Examination-hall,  called  "  Kunq-Yuan." 

In  spite  of  Dr.  Dudgeon's  many  and  pressing  duties  as 
Physician  to  the  European  Hospital  for  natives,  he,  how- 
ever, had  the  kindness  to  accompany  me  on  some  excursions 
in  the  neighbourhood.  One  cool,  cloudy  day  he  was  able 
to  spare  a  few  hours,  and  we  first  rode  to  the  above-named 
hall,  not  far  from  Shih-yi-yuan.  The  hall  is  a  large 
place,  with  ten  thousand  httle  houses,  or  better,  with  ten 
thousand  litde  kennels.  How  the  students  of  our  European 
high  schools  would  be  astonished,  could  they  east  a  glance 
into  these  miserable  holes,  in  which  with  us  no  university 
candidates  woxdd  be  housed,  but  dogs  and  rabbits  1  Let  one 
then  imagine  a  row  of  such  dog-kennels,  a  hundred  or  a 
hundred  and  fifty  in  a  row,  and  fifty  or  more  such  rows  in 
succession,  all  built  upon  the  level  ground,  and  only  five 
feet  high,  and  from  three  to  four  feet  wide  and  long.  The 
litefary  candidate  enters  stooping,  and  sits  or  squats  on  the 
ground  (as  well  as  he  can)  and  prepares  for  his  state  exami- 
nation. His  colleagues  sit  on  each  side  of  him,  separated 
only  by  a  thin  partition,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  row. 
All  these  little  hovels  are  open,  so  that  each  occupant  can 
reach  his  hand  to  his  neighbour  ;  and  if  the  student  is  gifted 
with  long  legs,  and  sits  with  his  face  level  with  the  opening, 
he  can  knock  with  his  foot  at  the  next  row,  the  space  be- 
tween the  rows  being  so  narrow  that  only  one  person  can 
pass  at  a  time.  Each  student  is  furnished  with  a  water-jug, 
pen,  inkj  and  paper.  The  state  examination  takes  place 
in  an  old  temple  at  the  end  of  the  rows.  A  wide  road  runs 
through  the  middle  of  this  literary  colony,  and  about  half- 
way down  stands  a  venerable  old  Sophora  acacia-tree. 
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The  Obsbbvatoby. 

From  here  Dr.  D.  took  me  to  the  renowned  observatory 
of  Pekin,  both  points  being  in  the  Tartar  quarter  of  the 
city,  and  near  each  other.  At  the  east  end  of  the  southern 
wall  we  went  a  distance  of  600  yards  northward,  and, 
mounting  the  city  wall,  came  to  a  quadrangular  tower,  the 
Observatoiy.  This  building  was  erected  by  the  Emperor 
Kang-hi,  and  the  construction  of  the  instruments  wafi 
entrusted  to  the  favourite  of  the  two  emperors,  Ricci,  the 
Jesuit,  and  other  Catholic  missionaries.  The  Observatory 
has  two  stories,  the  lower  one  being  at  present  unused; 
the  upper  one,  open  to  the  air,  is  a  very  interesting  object 
to  the  visitor.  The  mountings  of  the  fine  instruments 
formerly  used  there  are  still  to  be  seen ;  they  were  origin- 
ally put  in  position  by  the  Jesuits,  but  have  since  dis- 
appeared through  the  dishonesty  of  those  to  whom  they 
were  afterwards  given  in  charge.  Among  the  apparatus 
is  a  celestial  globe,  showing  all  the  stars  visible  on  the 
degree  of  the  capital.  There  are  also  quadrants  and 
other  instruments.  The  conduct  of  the  Observatory  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Yam^n,  under  the  presidentship  of  Prince 
Een-ch^ng  and  other  savants^  comprising  about  a 
hundred  persons.  The  common  opinion,  however,  is  that 
their  united  wisdom  effects  nothing.  Of  late  years  a 
certain  German  astronomer.  Baron  von  Gumpach,  was 
called  to  the  Yamdn  in  Pekin,  but  remained  only  a  short 
time.  On  the  top  xd  the  Observatory  stands  a  little  tower 
for  the  watchman,  who  seems  to  have  a  sinecure.  It  is 
reported  that  his  chief  care  is  to  let  the  instruments 
disappear.     Among  the  few  remnants  of  astronomical 
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apparatus  still  visible,  grass,  thorns  and  thistles  grow  and 
flourish,  thus  indicating  the  high  state  of  astronomical 
science  at  the  capital  of  China.  Here  we  enjoyed  the 
best  view  obtainable  of  Pekin,  and  Dr.  D.  gave  me  much 
interesting  information. 

I  also  visited  the  temple  of  the  great  bell,  called  Ta- 
chong-sz,  outside  the  T|S-cheng  gate,  three  miles  from 
the  city.  The  renown  of  this  temple  is  derived  from  its 
bell,  which  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world.  It  is 
eighteen  feet  high,  and  fifteen  feet  in  diameter.  The 
interior  is  full  of  inscriptions.  The  tone  of  the  bell  is 
very  deep,  and,  when  once  struck,  its  sound  vibrates  a 
long  while.  The  priests  of  the  place,  dirty  as  usual,  will 
not  allow  the  bell  to  be  sounded,  as  it  is  said  to  cause 
rain,  but  a  gratuity  j^oi^/*  hoire  settles  this, difficulty.  This 
larger  temple  is  surrounded  by  a  few  small  Buddha  temples. 
In  one  of  these  we  drank  tea,  which  was  served  to  us  by 
one  priest,  whilst  another,  with  his  rosary  in  his  hands, 
was  kneeling  and  praying  to  a  wooden  idol.  I  requested 
the  missionary  to  ask  this  man  what  was  the  use  of  his 
praying  to  a  piece  of  wood.  He  replied  that  the  figure 
only  had  the  power  of  a  god  when  prayed  to.  This  superb 
nonsense  was  of  course  conclusive.  The  first  thing  which 
struck  my  eye  in  this  temple  was  a  Rhine-wine  bottle, 
labelled  "  Eudesheimer."  The  bottle  had  probably  been 
left  behind  by  tomists,  and  was  now  doing  service  as  a 
bouquet-holder  for  Buddha. 

From  there  we  drove  to  the  Portuguese  cemetery,  which 
I  will  briefly  describe.  I  trod  this  ground  with  reverence 
and  emotion,  for  here  lie  the  remains  of  Adam  Schaal, 
of  Cologne,  the  renowned  Jesuit  savant  and  astronomer. 
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sleeping  here,  far  away  from  his  home  on  the  Ehine.  1 
stood  by  his  grave,  and  was  perhaps  the  first  German  lady 
who  had  ever  been  here.  On  the  weather-beaten  head- 
stone, 1  deciphered  his  name  in  Latin.  At  the  entrance 
are  two  monuments ;  to  the  right  that  of  Eicci,  the  fa- 
vourite of  Kang-hi,  to  the  left  that  of  a  French  missionary 
whose  name  has  escaped  me.  Here  also  are  the  graves  of 
many  Europeans,  whose  memory  has  long  since  died  out. 
Peace  to  their  ashes  1  I  left  the  solitary  spot  deeply 
moved. 

The  Mahombcedan  Mosqttb  in  Feein. 

Near  the  garden-wall  of  the  imperial  mansion,  and  only 
a  stone's-throw  south  of  the  lake,  we  saw  the  once  beautiftd, 
but  now  dilapidated  mosque  which  the  Emperor  Kien- 
Lung  bmlt  for  the  most  beloved  of  his  many  wives,  an 
Arabian  princess.  The  building  is  in  the  Turkish  style, 
and  with  its  Moorish  doorways  and  arches  forms  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  other  buildings  of  the  city.  It  is  built  of 
white  stone  and  ornamented  with  arabesques  in  the 
Persian  style.  There  are  other  Turkish  mosques  in  Pekin, 
but  this  is  the  only  one  worth  mentioning.  The  Arabian 
princess  was  the  widow  of  a  Yarkent  prince.  After  he  was 
conquered  by  the  Chinese,  the  conqueror  Kien-Lung  took 
her  to  Pekin  as  his  wife.  She  had  a  great  suite,  but  they 
were  forbidden  to  follow  her  into  the  imperial  quarters, 
and  were  lodged  outside.  The  princess  became  homesick, 
and  as  the  Chinese  customs  would  not  allow  of  her  visiting 
her  own  country  again,  she  requested  the  emperor  to 
build  for  her  a  mosque  in  the  style  of  her  beloved  home, 
in  order  to  remind  her  of  her  own  country.     This  he  did, 
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and  built,  as  well,  a  gallery  above  the  walls  of  the  imperial 
mansions  from  which  she  had  a  fine  view  of  the  mosque. 
This  latter  is  called  "the  gallery  of  the  dear  home."  The 
princess  had  a  daughter,  who  espoused  a  Chinese  prince, 
but  died  childless.  Although  dead  130  years,  her  memory 
still  survives  in  the  descendants  of  the  members  of  her 
suite.  Some  Turkish  families  still  dwell  near  the  ruined 
mosque  of  their  dear  princess.  The  government  is  said 
to  treat  these  Turks  very  badly.  The  Turkish  women 
are  said  to  like  the  society  of  Christians,  knowing  that 
the  "Allah  "  of  their  religion  is  the  God  of  ours. 

Here  I  must  conclude  my  description  of  Pekin.  There 
are  many  more  temples  than  those  mentioned,  but  I  have 
adverted  to  all  worth  mentioning. 

The  time  passed  sweetly  and  pleasantly  for  me  in  the 
house  of  Dr.  Dudgeon.  His  wife,  my  dear  hostess,  was 
the  real  type  of  a  virtuous  housewife.  She  possessed  a 
kindly  heart  and  an  amiable  disposition,  and  was  the 
happy  mother  of  four  beautiful  little  girls,  the  eldest 
being  seven  years  old,  and  the  youngest  an  angelic  baby 
of  seven  months.  The  latter  little  darling  afEorded  me 
much  pastime,  and  gave  me  many  a  sweet  kiss.  In  the 
same  vicinity  of  Dr.  B.,  but  in  a  separate  building,  lived 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Edkins  and  Mrs.  Edkins.  Mr.  Edkins  is  one 
of  the  most  zealous  missionaries  in  China,  an  amiable, 
hard-working  philologist  in  the  Oriental  tongues.  Mrs. 
Edkins,  as  the  intimate  friend  of  Mrs.  Dudgeon,  showed 
me  the  greatest  attention,  and  afforded  me  much  enter- 
tainment. She  is  one  of  those  genial,  highly-educated 
ladies,  who  never  fail  to  attract  a  host  of  friends.  Hei 
language  seemed  to  exercise  a  peculiar  charm  upon  her 
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hearers,  and  was  not  excelled  by  that  of  the  highest  and 
most  cultivated  Europeans  of  Fekin.  At  the  same  time 
she  possesses  a  noble,  unselfish  heart,  and  is  expending  her 
best  energies  in  doing  good  among  both  the  Europeans 
and  the  natives  in  Pekin.  Mrs.  Edkins  frequently  invited 
me  to  her  table,  and  evinced  such  a  hearty  interest  in  all 
my  affairs,  that  I  conceived  a  great  affection  for  her.  These 
two  families  were  both  from  Scotland.  Among  the 
English  ladies  with  whom  I  became  acquainted,  I  found 
them  aU  of  modest,  truthful,  and  natural  character  and 
demeanour.  The  family  life  of  the  English  especially 
pleased  me,  and  contrasts  strongly  with  'that  of  many 
women  in  America,  where  men  seem  to  push  their  regard 
for  the  whims  of  the  fair  sex  too  far,  and,  in  the  mere 
aiming  at  their  comfort,  luxury  and  ease,  sacrifice  the 
family  Kf e,  which,  in  a  social,  domestic  and  sanitary  point 
of  view,  is  very  prejudicial  to  the  women.  Among  the 
English  people,  in  whatever  land  I  met  them,  this  is 
fortunately  not  the  case.  I  did  not  see  among  them  bo 
many  unnatural,  indifferent  wives,  ruined  by  idleness, 
luxury  and  fashion,  as  I  have  seen  in  America,  and  who 
have  no  home,  no  children,  and  will  have  none.  English 
women,  as  a  rule,  live  for  their  homes,  husbands  and 
children,  and  this  is  as  it  should  be.  Where  domestic 
virtue  rules  as  the  predominant  grace  of  woman,  modesty 
is  found,  and  not  coquetry.  But  where  luxury  and 
fashion  stand  higher  than  domestic  virtue,  the  wife  is  an 
unnatural  apparition,  a  coquetting  doU.  As  I  write  this 
I  look  back  to  America,  where  I  saw  too  many  of  such. 
In  a  short  time  I  became  acquainted  with  the  majority  of 
the  Europeans  of  Pekin,  who  number  from  eighty  to  ninety> 
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and  are  moBtly  composed  of  missionaries,  diplomatic  offi- 
cials and  students. 

It  deserves  to  be  mentioned  here,  that  in  Pekin  the 
Europeans  (among  whom  the  Americans  count)  live  very 
peacefully  together.  Germans  and  Kussians,  English, 
Americans,  French,  Italians,  Spaniards,  &c.,  form  in  the 
Chinese  capital  a  cosmopolitan  race.  I  never  saw  the 
distinctions  of  race  so  much  obliterated  as  in  this  city ; 
this  may  in  a  great  measure  be  accounted  for  by  their 
great  distance  from  home,  the  cheerless,  unhomely  vicinity 
of  the  Chinese,  and  more  natural  love  of  friendship  and 
society.  They  are  thus,  ^s  it  were,  naturally  obliged  to 
advise,  help,  care  for  and  love  each  other.  Mutual  visits 
and  entertainments  are  much  esteemed ;  the  virtues  and 
failings  of  each  member  of  the  community  are  known ; 
everything  is  canvassed,  and  nothing  remains  a  secret.  A 
worthy  missionary  and  an  exalted  diplomatist,  so  long 
as  within  the  dreary  walls  of  unclean  Pekin,  are  very 
much  on  a  par.  Of  all  those  resorts  which  furnish  the 
European  with  amusement,  Pekin  has  absolutely  none ; 
nothing  but  big  old  walls,  bad  streets,  dust  and  dirt.  This 
want  of  everything  to  which  European  men  and  women 
have  been  accustomed,  tends  to  force  them  to  a  much 
closer  and  more  cordial  intimacy  than  would  otherwise  be 
the  case. 

Up  to  the  present,  my  relations  in  Pekin  had  been 
couleur  de  rose  /  a  good  deal  of  street  dust  and  stench  had 
to  be  bonae,  it  is  true ;  much  cart-jolting  and  toe-cramp, 
but  no  indignity ;  no  tears  had  dimmed  my  joyousness. 
But  an  enemy  was  lurking  for  me,  and  he  planned  how  to 
cast  his  net;  he  was  the  friend  and  intimate  colleague 
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of  a  man  who  had  atrociously  injured  me  in  Japan,  and 
who  now  persecuted  me  with  his  pen.  Upon  my  leaving 
Shanghai,  the  Baron  von had  given  me  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction to  the  North-German  representative  in  Pekin; 
this  document,  however,  I  did  not  avail  myself  of,  as  I 
was  well  received  and  protected  by  my  friends.  One  day, 
in  the  beginning  of  May,  I  drove,  accompanied  by  my 
trusty  servant  Jean,  to  the  Lazarist  convent,  "  Nantang," 
to  see  the  Abb6  E.,  of  Cologne,  to  whom  I  had  letters 
from  Father  Chevrier,  of  Tien-tsin.  Whilst  in.conversa- 
tion  with  the  former,  two  gentlemen  rode  into  the  yard, 
handed  their  horses  over  to  an  attendant,  and  were  shown 
into  the  same  room  where  I  was.  The  Abb6  K.  intro- 
duced me  to  both  gentlemen ;  the  one  was  a  high  func- 
tionary from  my  home,  B X.,  the  other  Mr.  Wenzel, 

the  North-German  consul  in  Tien-tsin.  They  both  pro- 
duced a  very  unfavourable  impression  upon  me,  and  treated 
me  with  great  arrogance.  The  personal  description  of 
these  gentlemen  may  be  passed  over. 

B X.,  in  his  capacity  as  a  high  functionary,  although 

in  the  parlom'  of  the  Lazarists,  began  a  formal  inquiry 
respecting  me,  in  which  the  consul  seconded  him.  They 
both  asked  me  why  I  had  come  from  Tien-tsin  to  Pekin 
without  official  protection  ;  the  high  functionary  remark- 
ing that  he  was  answerable  for  my  life  and  safety  as  a 
North-German  subject,  and  that  my  protection  was  his 
official  duty.  I  replied  that  I  was  aware  of  no  danger,  and 
had  been  informed  that  with  a  confidential,  trusty  servant, 
I  should  encoimter  none,  since  he  would  be  more  protection 
to  me  than  one  or  more  officials  of  whom  the  people  knew 
nothing.    The  high  functionary  seemed  satisfied  with  this 
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answer ;  but  not  the  consul,  who  told  me  that,  had  I 
applied  to  him,  he  would  himself  have  accompanied  me  to 
Pekin,  and  pressed  me  to  tell  him  why  I  had  not  called  upon 
him.  My  answer  was  brief :  my  friends  had  advised  me 
not  to  do  so,  as  he  was  a  man  who  would  possibly  insult  me. 
B X.  now  put  the  most  painful  questions  to  me  con- 
cerning my  family  concerns,  to  which  I  refused  to  answer. 
To  his  queries  why  I  had  no  papers  from  the  Home  Office 
in  Berlin,  or  the  North-German  ambassador  in  Wash- 
ington, I  replied  that  I  had  never  been  in  either  of  these 
cities ;  but  had  some  from  the  North-German  Consuls- 
General  in  New  York  and  San  Francisco.  The  further 
questions  of  these  two  gentlemen  were  so  personal  and 
annoying  that  I  burst  into  tears,  and  drawing  down  my 
veU,  rose  and  left  them  in  the  room,  deeply  offended.  I 
returned  to  my  friends,  who  endeavoured  to  comfort  me. 
An  English  gentleman,  a  friend  of  Dr.  D.,  subsequently 
gave  the  consul  to  understand  that  the  private  affairs  of 
a  lady  were  no  concern  of  his. 

Although  I  had  informed  the  high  functionary  that  I  had 
no  request  to  make  of  him,  still,  early  the  following  morn- 
ing, I  received  a  note  from  him,  telling  me  that  if  I  had 
any  special  wishes  I  might  commimicate  them  to  Mr.  F., 
the  bearer,  and  interpreter  to  the  embassy,  or  make  them 
known  to  him  either  personally  or  by  writing.  I  told 
the  bearer  that  the  present  letter  was  just  as  considerate 
as  the  conversation  of  the  little  king  had  been  insult- 
ing the  previous  day.     He  told  me  that  B X.  on  his 

return  to  the  legation,  had  expressed  himself  very  favour- 
ably about  me,  and  as  I  had  said  I  wished  to  trouble  him 
for  nothing,  he  felt  it  proper  again  to  offer  me  his  good 
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oiBces  and  protection.  I  showed  the  letter  to  Dr.  D.  and 
asked  his  advice  upon  the  matter.  Before  accepting  his 
protection  I  sent  the  high  functionary  my  credentials, 
and  enclosed  a  note  in  which  I  referred  to  the  injurions 
manner  in  which  he  had  treated  me,  and  also  to  the 
unkind  language  he  had  used  in  regard  to  my  English 
and  American  friends,  to  whom  I  owed  so  much,  fori  had 
no  notion,  if  even  he  were  the  Emperor  or  the  King  of 
Prussia,  of  allowing  him  to  attack  my  friends  without 

defending  them.     B X.  answered  me  in  flattering 

terms,  and  hoped,  as  he  jokingly  said,  tliat  my  journey 
round  the  world  would  cure  me  of  the  cosmopolitanism 
which  he  did  not  understand  in  a  "  child  of  the  Rhine." 
This  letter  excited  my  laughter.  It  had  never  entered 
my  head  that,  with  all  my  deep  love  for  Father  Ehine,  I 
was  a  cosmopolitan ;  but  if  even  so,  the  idea  of  being 
cured  of  it  by  a  journey  round  the  world  seemed  to  be 
foolish.  It  occurs  to  me  that  a  little  more  cosmopoli- 
tanism is  precisely  what  is  wanted  to  cure  the  narrow 
and  fanatical  ideas  and  views  which  are  productive  of  so 
much  discord,  ill-will  and  bloodshed.  In  the  same  letter 
the  little  king  proffered  me  an  official  escort,  and  he 
again  requested  me  to  let  him  know  my  wishes,  if  such  I 
had,  and  to  do  so  either  verbally  or  by  letter.  This  note 
bore  the  queer  signature,  "  Tour  most  humble  but  mw- 

understood  friend,  B X.    I  undertook,  in  the  sequel, 

many  excursions  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  embassy,  and 
whom  I  have  already  mentioned  in  these  pages.  From 
the  day  of  our  first  meeting  in  the  Lazarist  convent 
up  to  this  time  I  had  not  seen  the  little  king  again,  but 
on  account  of  the  kind  services  which  through  his  orders 
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had  been  shown  me  I  thought  it  a  piece  of  proper  polite- 
ness to  call  upon  B X.  before  my  return  southwards. 

My  friends  were  of  the  same  opinion.  It  was  scarcely 
possible  at  this  time  of  the  year  to  prosecute  my  journey 
through  southern  China  towards  India,  so  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  to  betake  myself  to  Chee-f ow,  on  the  Blue  Grulf , 
which  lies  some  degrees  to  the  north  of  Shanghai. 
Previous  to  my  departure  Dr.  and  Mrs.  D.  procured  me  a 
great  pleasure.  They  arranged  a  party,  to  which  they 
invited  all  the  Grermans  in  Pekin  whom  I  knew,  or  who 
had  at  any  time  been  of  service  to  me.  The  preparations 
of  my  dear  hostess  were  on  a  most  liberal  scale,  and  I 
account  this  day  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  my  sojourn 
in  Pekin.  A  chivalric  countryman  of  mine,  who  had 
taken  up  the  diplomatic  career,  and  had  frequently 
accompanied  me  on  my  excursions,  was  my  cavalier  for 
the  nonce.  My  vis-a-vis  was  German,  my  two  neighbours 
German,  German  the  tones  of  the  piano,  until  late  at 
night  when  the  company  separated.  My  German  heart 
beat  warm  and  thankful  that  evening,  and  I  cordially 
pressed  the  hand  of  my  noble-hearted  Scotch  hostess.  Dr. 
D.,  as  a  Scotchman,  was  a  warm  admirer  of  the  German 
nation  and  literature.  He  had  studied  in  Heidelberg  and 
spoke  fine  High  German,  had  a  good  collection  of  the 
masterpieces  of  our  literature  and  was  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  it.  It  was  on  the  30th  of  May,  and  the 
next  was  the  day  fixed  upon  for  my  departure.  My 
trusty  servant  Jean  accompanied  me  to  the  high  func- 
tionary, as  I  was  desirous  of  paying  my  parting  respects 

to  him.    B X.  received  me  in  the  most  friendly 

manner,  which  strongly  contrasted  with  that  adopted  by 
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him  towards  me  in  the  parlom*  of  the  Lazarist  convent 
at  Nan-tang.  He  expatiated  upon  my  deKcacy  of  f  eeling^ 
and  expressed  his  astonishment  that,  although  invited  by 
him  to  do  so,  I  had  never  asked  him  for  any  special  service 
or  favour.  His  speech  was  diplomatic  and  fine,  and,  alas ! 
it  was  only  some  weeks  after  that  I  fully  understood  its 
import.  He  went  on  to  say  that  I  could  not  possibly 
pass  the  hot  season  in  Ohe-foo ;  that  I  should  find  it  a 
dear  place,  and  that,  as  he  knew  his  friend  in  Japan 
had  ill-treated  me,  he  had  it  at  heart  to  make  me  some 
amends  for  the  ill-usage  I  had  received  there.  The  little 
king  then  proposed  that,  as  he,  his  wife  and  the  whole 
household  were  going  the  next  morning  to  his  country 
house,  Ta-chiao-ssu,  I  should  be  his  guest  there  during 
the  summer,  saying  that  he  should  consider  it  an  honour 

if  I  would  accept  the  invitation.     B X.'s  insinuating 

manner,  and,  still  more,  his  invitation,  somewhat  repelled 
me ;  it  struck  me,  too,  ks  curious  that  he  had  not  introduced 
me  to  his  wife,  who  must  have  known  of  this  invitation. 
Under  these  circumstances  I  thought  it  prudent  to  tell 
him  I  would  consult  with  my  friends  and  send  him  an 
answer  the  following  day.  On  my  way  back  I  could  not 
rid  myself  of  doubts  as  to  whether  this  invitation  pro- 
ceeded from  pure  sympathy  and  hospitality,  nor  could  I 

forget  the  insidious,  the  cunning  look  which  B X. 

gave  me  whilst  making  the  proposal.  Had  I  listened  tc 
my  own  forebodings,  I  should  never  have  seen  his  summer 
residence,  and  have  spared  myself  many  a  bitter  pang. 
But  we  weak  children  of  men  are  in  the  habit  of  seeing 
the  value  of  our  own  intimate  judgment  and  verdict  when 
we  have  been  severely  chastised  for  neglecting  them. 
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My  friends  told  me  they  saw  no  reason  why  I  should 
decline  the  little  king's  ofier,  and  even  Mrs.  E.,  npon 
whose  judgment  I  firmly  relied,  endeavoured  to  allay  all 
my  scruples  by  telling  me  I  could  certainly  be  the  guest 
of  my  countryman,  as  his  wife  was  in  the  house  with 
him.  This  lady  was  a  Frenchwoman,  but  who  and  what 
she  precisely  was,  no  one  could  tell  me.  The  little 
king's  daughter  was  married  to  a  French  professor  at 
the  "Tam^n"  in  Pekin.  The  young  lady  had  paid  me  a 
visit,  accompanied  by  her  husband,  and  she,  too,  was 
expected  at  the  summer  residence  of  her  father.  Abb6  E.,  of 
the  Lazarist  convent,  a  countryman  of  mine  from  Cologne, 

and  an  intimate  personal  friend  of  B X.,  also  advised 

me  to  accept  the  invitation.  My  most  dangerous  coun- 
sellor was,  however,  my  love  of  nature.  Mr.  E.  painted 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  little  king's  summer  residence 
in  such  glowing  colours,  and  as  being  the  most'  romantic 
spot  in  the  north  of  China,  that  I  finally  determined  to 

accept  the  invitation,  and  I  wrote  to  B X.  to  that 

effect.  Alas !  that  I  had  never  written  that  letter !  Mr. 
F.,  of  Cologne,  brought  me  an  answer  from  his  master, 
stating  that  he  was  charged  by  the  little  king  with 
the  duty  of  conveying  me  safely  to  Ta-chiao-ssu.  Pekin 
had  now  become  extremely  hot,  and  I,  indeed,  yearned  for 
the  shady  hills  and  mountains  and  the  cool  streams  ia 
Buddhas  vale.  I  had  not  yet  seen  any  really  beautiful 
coxmtry  scenery  in  China;  why  not  go,  then?  Che-foo, 
on  the  Blue  Gulf,  1  could  always  fall  back  upon. 

Dr.  D.'s  professional  duties  required  his  presence  in 
Pekin,  but  he  had  rented  a  temple  in  the  neighbourhood 
for  his  family.    On  the  eighth  of  June  I  parted  from  my 
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dear  friends.     Mrs.  D.  kindly  told  me  if  I  did  not  feel 
comfortable  in  Ta-chiao-ssu  to  return  to  her  immediately. 
My  vehicle  was  this  time  a  kind  of  Chinese  swing,  carried 
by  two  mules,  one  in  front  and  one  in  the  rear,  between 
shafts,  the  swing  being  in  the  middle.     It  will  be  no  tax 
upon  the  imagination  of  my  readers  when  I  tell  them  that 
this  see-saw  motion  between  two  mules  produced  strong 
vertigo  and  nausea.     What  splendid  means  of  transport 
these  famous  Chinese  have  I     The  mule  see-saw  was  their 
means  of  carrying  people  even  in  the  time  of  Marco  Polo. 
What  a  progressive  race  I     The  distance  I  had  to  travel 
was  about  twenty-three  English  miles.     My  escort  sang, 
talked  and  joked  a  great  deal.     I  discovered  that  he  was 
the  intimate  and  trusted  underling  of  his  lord  and  master, 
and  also  the  obedient  messenger  of  his  mistress.    He 
expatiated  upon  the  honour  done  me  by  his  master,  and 
advised  me  not  to  throw  away  his  favour  lightly,  as  he 
esteemed  me  very  much,  and  might  be  of  great  service  to 
me  on  my  return  journey  home.     He  further  told  me  to 
be  careful  with  his  wife ;  that  she  was  only  in  China  be- 
cause she  would  not  obey  B X.'s  behest  and  return 

to  France,  and  counselled  me  to  keep  on  good  terms  with 
her  and  everything  would  go  well.  I  observed  that, 
according  to  him,  they  did  not  live  too  happily  together. 
"They  have  never  been  happy,"  he  exclaimed,  and 
laughed  ironically,  shaking  his  head.  "  But,"  he  continued, 
"  Madame  has  him  in  the  leashes,  and  annoys  him  as  Dtuch 
as  she  can."  I  now  feared  that  I  had  done  wrong  to 
leave  my  friends,  but  was  determined  that  if  the  house- 
hold at  all  corresponded  to  the  presumably  true  impression 
this  gave  of  it,  I  would  on  no  account  stay  there. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

In  a  sunny  valley,  under  shady  trees,  lay  the  wide- 
renowned  Buddhist  temple,  Ta<5hiao-ssu,  surrounded  by 

pretty,  scattered  buildings,  which  B ^X.  had  rented 

for  a  moderate  sum  as  his  summer  residence.  Romantic 
hills  and  pleasant  mountains  surroimded  this  sanctuary  of 
gods  and  idols,  and  beautiful  springs  meandered  through 
rock  and  turf.  Along  the  border  of  a  rich  field  an 
elderly  pair  were  making  their  way  in  the  direction  of 
the  road  by  which  our  little  caravan  was  slowly  ad- 
vancing.   A  few  minutes  later,  B X.  greeted  me  in 

French.  The  mules  stood  stiU,  and  when  I  alighted 
from  the  vehicle,  he  cast  a  glaftice  at  the  lady  accom- 
panying him,  and  turning  to  .me,  said  in  German, 
"  Miss  W.,  my  ladyP  Had  he  said.  Miss  W.,  this  is 
my  wife,  the  Baroness  von  — : — ,  it  would  have  been  clear 
to  me  who  she  was.  '  As  it  was,  I  did  not  know  what 
to  think  of  Madame.  She  was  but  little  known  among 
the  Europeans  of  Pekin;  but  I  had  been  induced  to 
believe  that  she  was  his  wife  by  Abb6  R.,  the  Kttle  king's 
intimate  friend. 

It  is  sometimes  very  convenient  to  be  high-bom,  and  to 
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be  in  the  service  of  somebody  hy  the  grace  of  God.   A 
simple  missionary  or  merchant  could  not  have  played  his 

part  so  long  and  so  well  as  B X.  played  the  little 

foreign  king  in  China.  I  held  it  as  impossible  for  a 
high  functionary  of  a  great,  civilised  state,  to  live  in  open 
defiance  of  the  lavrs  of  morality  and  of  his  country.  I 
believed  what  was  good,  as  a  matter  of  charity,  of  a 
woman  in  years,  with  a  daughter  twenty  years  old,  living 
in  the  house  of  one  purporting  to  be  her  husband.  As 
previously  said,  I  merely  fell  in  with  the  general  impres- 
sion upon  this  matter.  Neither  Dr.  D.  nor  his  wife  had 
the  remotest  suspicion  that  within  three  days  I  should  be 
back  in  their  house,  insulted  and  in  tears.  Every  place 
in  the  world,  even  the  little  European  colony  of  PeMn, 
numbering  about  eighty  souls,  has  its  romance,  and  from 
this  romance  I  was  destined  to  raise  the  veil.  It  grieves 
me  to  have  to  speak  against  an  ecclesiastic,  but  certainly 
I  was  miserably  deceived  by  the  Abb6  R.    He  has  been  for 

years  the  confidant  of  B X.,  and  knew  better  than 

any  one  else  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  living, 
and  whether  the  Catholic  woman  who  sat  at  table  with 
him  so  often  was  his  lawful  wife.  Had  he  been  truthful 
and  candid  with  me,  my  love  for  nature  would  never  have 
betrayed  me  into  a  journey  to  the  little  king's  summer 
residence.     The  chivalric  German  who  had  led  me  in  to 

dinner  at  Dr.  D.'s,  had  followed  B X.  on  oflScial 

business  to  his  country  residence.  He  was  a  well-edu- 
cated gentleman,  from  the  University  of  Bonn,  and  as  a 
protige  of  Prince  Bismarck  had  been  sent  as  a  diplomatic 
student  to  Pekin.  He  was  one  of  those  high-minded  men 
who  are  consistently  honourable  in  all  their  dealings,  and 
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he  was  too  proud  and  independent  ever  to  become  the 
bIavo  of  another,  however  exalted  might  be  his  position. 
When  I  examined  the  face  and  features  of  the  person 

to  whom  B X.  introduced  me  as  his  lady^    I  felt 

the  first  impression,  as  also  the  first  pressure,  of  my  false 
position.  I  felt  I  could  not  stay  there,  and  was  deter- 
mined not  to  do  so.  Mr.  F.  remarked  my  perplexity,  and 
did  everything  he  could,  under  the  circumstances,  to 
render  it  less  painful  to  me.  My  luggage  was  taken  into 
the  apartments  assigned  to  me  in   a   separate  building. 

Soon  afterwards  a  servant  announced  that  B X.  had 

asked  Mr.  F.  to  take  me  to  dinner.  He  came  and  took 
me  through  a  little  idol  sanctuary  up  a  high  staircase  to 
a  balcony,  where  I  found  a  splendidly-appointed  table.    I 

sat  between  B X.  and  Madame.     This  was  my  first 

dinner  at  "  a  little  king's  "  table,  and  it  passed  off  very 
stiffly,  the  conversation  being  very  spasmodic,  and  our 
mutual  looks,  in  the  frequent  intervals  of  silence,  were  not 
such  as  to  inspire  confidence ;  I  thought  that  we  looked 
at  one  and  other  like  robbers.  Madame  behaved  very 
vulgarly,  swung  her  knife  and  fork  in  every  direction,  and 
glared  at  me  like  a  dragon.  To  my  questions  she  gave 
satirical,  insulting  answers,  which  reduced  me  to  silence. 
B X.  fared  no  better  at  her  hands.  The  conversa- 
tion was  diplomatic  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word, 
besides  which  we  spoke  in  French.     Towards  the    end 

of  the  meal   B X.   became  more  chatty,  and  gave 

vent  to  the  bitterest  invectives  against  the  English  and 
Americans,  for  whom  he  had  not  a  single  good  word. 
The  European  community  of  Pekin  was  handled  by  him 
with  great  severity,  in  which  Madame  joined,  and  even 
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my  own  personal  friends  did  not  escape  the  venom  of 

their  tongues.    Every  time  the  falcon  glance  of  B 

X.,  and  the  burning  look  of  Madame,  encountered  my 
eye,  I  felt  more  and  more  the  false  position  in  which  my 
confiding  good-nature  had  placed  me  once  more.  I  ate 
little,  and  wished  myself  back  with  my  dear  hostess  and 
my  kind  friends  whom  I  had  just  left. 

I  was  at  a  loss  to  explain  how  it  was  that  I  had  come 
to  be  invited  into  a  family,  if  such  it  could  be  called,  so 
at  variance  with  itself  and  the  world.  I  could  tind 
neither  peace  nor  pleasure  in  the  society  of  those  among 
whom  I  was.  "  Why,"  said  the  Kttle  king's  interpreter 
to  me,  "  do  you  not  remain  in  Madame's  company  ?  Yon 
must  try  to  be  agreeable  to  her.  She  wants  you  as  a  com- 
panion.    If  you  do  not  do  this,  you  will  arouse  her  anger. 

B X.  has  his  reasons  for  inviting  you,  and  Madame, 

having  consented,  has  her  reasons  too."  He  wished  to 
tell  me  what  the  "little  king"  had  said  in  confidence 
to  him  after  dinner;  but  I  would  not  listen  to  it,  and 
contented  myself  with  telling  him  I  was   sorry    I   had 

come ;  that  what  B X.  or  Madame  might  say  was  of 

no  importance  to  me,  and  I  went  to  my  room.  This 
apartment  was  in  a  building  which  stood  alone ;  the  pale 
moonshine  through  the  leaves  outside  my  door,  and  the 
solitariness  of  the  situation,  made  it  the  unhomeliest  bed- 
room I  had  ever  been  in  in  any  part  of  the  earth.  The 
door  would  not  lock.  My  next  neighbour  was  a  Buddha 
idol,  and  there  was  an  abundance  of  scoi'pions.  Towards 
midnight  the  chant  of  the  monks  resounded,  the  dark 
temple  was  illuminated,  for  Buddha  wanted  to  see  his 
disciples,  and  his  disciples  wanted  to  see  Buddha.    Their 
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chant  was  long  and  loud,  and  drove  sleep  away  from  me. 
My  mental  ejaculations  were  in  favor  of  sleep  for  Buddha 
and  myseK.  Song  and  prayer  were  finally  done ;  the 
temple  was  dark ;  the  smell  of  incense  penetrated  to  ray 
room.  The  dawn  had  not  yet  tipped  the  mountain-tops, 
and  I  was  already  sitting  under  the  weeping-willow  near 
my  door.  I  made  my  way  to  the  beautiful  Httle  rivulet 
near,  which  was  already  a  dear  companion  to  me,  and 
laved  the  fever  away  from  my  scorching  brow.  In  the 
early  morning  Ta-chiao-ssu  was  divinely  beautiful ;  a 
light  blue  haze  overspread  hill  and  mountain ;  the  temple 
of  Buddha  shone  romantic  there.  A  silver  carpet  of  dew 
covered  grass  and  leaf,  which  Aurora  painted  in  every 
colour  like  a  beautiful  enamel.  How  holy  and  exalted  is 
earth  in  the  early  hours  of  mom  I 

Again  I  sat  down  to  breakfast.  The  table  was  richly 
supplied ;  the  company  as  stiff,  the  conversation  as  en- 
nuyante  as  before.     Madame  was  vulgar  and  satirical ;  so 

was  B X. ;  he  showed  tact  to  treat  me  roughly  and 

uncivilly  before  hei;*  This  vulgar  woman,  disliking  my 
quiet  and  retiring  disposition,  gave  herself  no  trouble  to 

conceal  her  hatred  for  me.    B X.,  before  "  madame," 

had  no  particular  interest  in  his  guest,  and  the  motive  of 
his  invitation  was  a  selfish  one.  After  breakfast  the  inter- 
preter said  to  me,  "  The  little  king  told  you  this  and 
that  as  his  reason  for  inviting  you,  but  he  thought  quite 
differently ;  his  motive  springs  from  the  most  unalloyed 
selfishness."  The  conversation  at  the  second  dejeuner 
was  a  fitting  pendant  to  that  of  the  first  —  low,  vulgar, 
and  sarcastic  I  B X.  certainly  suffered  from  no  cos- 
mopolitanism I     Every  one  of  a  lower  social  rank  and 
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Bcale,  he  treated  with  scorn.  To  my  praise  of  the  English 
and  Americans,  he  replied,  that  I  was  no  true  German  if 
I  did  not  give  Germany  the  preference  over  every  other 
country.  My  rejoinder  was  that  a  true  German  loved  to 
tell  the  truth  about  other  nations,  and  to  give  them  their 
due.  The  Americans,  and  particularly  the  German- 
Americans,  who  had  left  their  despotic  fatherland,  were 
the  objects  of  his  special  scorn  and  contempt.  He  would 
allow  nothing  good  to  this  land  of  "  stupid  liberty,"  as  he 
called  it;  everything  the  Americans  did  and  said  was 
humbug.  His  remarks  touching  the  German-American 
element  were  simply  outrageous.  The  next  recipients  of 
his  favours  were  England  and  France.  So  even  practised, 
polished  officials  have,  as  I  learnt  here,  their  astounding 
weaknesses.  All  this,  as  well  as  the  exalting  love  for  his 
fatherland  which  he  professed,  was  strongly  in  contrast 
with  his  action  in  making  a  French  commoner's  daughter 
his  lady.  He  did  not,  to  my  astonishment,  allow  his  wife 
his  name,  but  made  her  retain  her  own.  The  woman  was, 
after  all,  to  be  pitied;  she  had  sacrificed  her  existence, 
and  had  not  even  got  a  name  in  return. 

Before  we  left  the  table,  the  conversation  became  very 

piquant.    The  lady  told  B X.,  without  any  circumlocu- 

tion,why  she  had  followed  him  to  Pekin,  and  why  she  would 
not  return  to  France,  accompanying  this  shameless  declar- 
ation by  a  thump  on  the  table.  As  a  guest  my  situation  was 
fearfully  unpleasant.  I  contented  myself  with  what  I  had 
heard,  excused  myself,  and  withdrew  to  my  own  room.  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  write  to  my  friends  in  Pekin,  and  get 
out  of  the  place.  But  the  difficulty  was,  how  to  do  it,  for 
I  had  at  command  neither  horse,  mule,  chair,  nor  any  other 
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kind  of  conveyance,  and  how  were  they  to  be  procured  ? 
Moreover,  I  could  not  speak  Chinese.  Towards  evening  I 
was  sitting  under  a  venerable  acacia-tree,  near  the  temple 
of  Buddha,  conversing  with  the  little  king's  assistant. 
His  noble  manner  and  bearing  inspired  confidence.  I  had 
had  but  little  conversation  with  him  at  table,  and  that 
was  very  reserved  in  character.  He  saw,  however,  my 
dilemma,  and  pitied  me.  I  spoke  to  him  of  my  intention 
to  return  to  Pekin,  and  he  promised  to  do  all  in  his  power 
to  further  that  object,  saying  that  if  I  needed  a  friend, 
1  should  certainly  find  one  in  him. 

The  second  day's  dinner  was  very  much  like  its  prede- 
cessor.    B X.  looked  moody  and  gloomy.     The  lady 

was,  as  usual,  vulgar ;  the  interpreter  played  echo  to  every- 
thing she  said.  The  deportment  of  Mr.  F.  was  that  of  an 
independent  high-bred, gentleman;  the  coarse  remarks  of 
the  lady  brought  a  blush  to  his  cheeks.  This  evening  I 
ate  nothing,  but  simply  took  a  glass  of  water.  I  had  taken 
little  food  during  the  day,  and  feeling  weak,  I  excused 
myself  and  left  the  table.  The  night  was  oppressively 
hot,  and  my  room  was  very  uninviting.  I  took  a  chair 
and  sat  under  the  weeping-willow,  until,  finally,  over- 
powered by  fatigue,  I  fell  asleep.  I  was  still  slumbering, 
when  I  was  awakened  by  the  tones  of  a  man's  voice.  It 
was  that  of  the  Httle  king's  underling,  who  handed  me  an 
open  letter,  wifliout  address,  unheaded  and  unsigned.  He 
informed  me  that  it  was  from  his  master,  and  that  he 
had  orders  to  deliver  it.  The  messenger,  seeing  my 
astonishment,  said,  in  a  mocking  tone :  "  You  probably  did 
not  expect  so  gallant  a  letter  I  Now  you  see  how  meanly 
and  disgracefully  men  of  high  position  can  act.  Do  not  for 
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get  that  every  king  is  a  diplomat,  and  that  what  B X. 

does  is  cunningly  and  artfully  contrived."  I  made  the 
man  no  answer,  but  let  him  go  his  way.  The  contents 
of  the  letter  may  be  surmised  from  the  fact  that  it 
bore  no  head  and  no  signature.  This  gross  insult  pre- 
cipitated my  resolution  to  leave  the  little  king's  house. 
It  was  midnight,  and  I  determined  at  all  costs  to  leave 
with  the  break  of  dawn.  I  sent  a  servant  for  Mr.  F.^ 
showed  him  the  letter,  and  he  could  hardly  believe  his 
eyes.  He  could  not,  however,  dispute  the  handwriting. 
He  fell  in  with  my  view  about  leaving  very  early  in  the 
morning,  and  promised  to  make  all  necessary  arrangements 
for  me. 

If  Buddha  was  not  blind,  he  must  have  seen  me  in  great 
excitement  that  night.  I  packed  up  my  effects  as  quickly 
as  possible.  This  was  my  second  and  last  ni&:ht  in  the 
beantiful  valley,  Tan^hiacisu.  The  prieste  were  paying 
their  debt  of  prayer  and  song,  but  the  tapers  of  the  temple 
were  invisible,*on  account  of  a  sand-storm  which  was  raging. 
Everything  impressed  me  with  horror;  every  tree  and 
bush  and  hill  seemed  to  conceal  weird  forms ;  an  enemy 
seemed  to  lurk  in  every  shadow.  When  I  had  finished 
paclring,  I  took  leave  of  my  sweet  brooklet.  I  had  to  pass 
through  a  small  idol-temple,  which  always  stood  open,  and 
a  cold  shudder  ran  through  me,  but  I  soon  recovered.  I 
sat  near  the  brooklet  until  night  was  disappearing  in  the 
east,  when  I  went  and  roused  Mr.  F.'s  servant.  BQs 
master  soon  came.  A  wretched  cart,  the  best  that  could 
be  found  in  the  village,  was  waiting.  Mr.  F.  gave  me  a 
sprig  of  the  acacia  which  I  had  admired^  so  much  and  under 
which,  in  his  company,  I  had  passed  the  only  pleasant  hours 
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I  enjoyed  in  the  place.  The  nnderKng  who  had  escorted 
me  from  Pekin  was  ordered  back  there  on  business,  and 
left  at  the  same  time  as  myseK ;  but  we  soon  parted  com- 
pany, and  I  was  glad  to  see  him  gallop  away.  Mr.  F.,  the 
only  friend  I  had  in  this  sad,  romantic  valley,  mounted  his 

horse,  and  braved  the  anger  of  B X.  in  so  doing.   He 

escorted  me  for  a  long  distance,  then  gave  the  driver  very 
strict  orders  to  look  after  me  safely,  bade  me  a  hearty 
adieu,  and  rode  back  into  the  valley.  I  now  felt  the  utter 
loneliness  of  my  position,  without  even  my  trusty  servant 
Jean  by  my  side.  I  scorn  to  waste  more  words  than  are 
necessary  upon  the  high-bom  functionary,  the  mean,  con- 
temptible little  king,  who  had  actually  blamed  me  for  not 
seeking  his  protection  when  travelling  from  Tien-tsin  to 
Pekin.     Protection,  indeed  I 

This  was  the  man  who  had  proclaimed  himself  officially 
responsible  for  my  life  and  safety.  This  gentleman  and 
his  North-German  colleague  in  Yokohama  had  more 
grievously  injured  and  insulted  me  than  any  one  else  • 
during  my  journey.  Mr.  F.  would  have  accompanied  me 
to  Pekin,  but  I  begged  him  not  to  do  so  for  fear  of  incur- 
ring the  wrath  of  B X.     "  I  do  not  fear  B X.," 

replied  the  generous  man ;  "  before  night  he  shall  hear 
from  me  what  I  think  of  his  conduct  towards  you." 

1  was  resigning  myself  in  turn  to  the  sadness  of  my 
feelings  and  to  such  comfort  as  is  always  to  be  found  in 
the  possession  of  a  true  and  valued  friend,  under  the 
belief  that  Mr.  F.  was  well  advanced  on  his  way  back  to 
Ta-chiao-ssu.  Suddenly  I  heard  the  galloping  of  a  horse 
behind  me ;  the  stately  figure  upon  it  could  not  be  mis- 
taken ;  it  was  Mr.  F.  himself.    He  quickly  wheeled  his 

VOL.  I.  22 
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horse  round ;  he  saw  my  tears,  and  wanted  to  speak,  but 
the  words  died  on  his  lips.  I  could  not  articulate  a  word. 
He  reached  me  his  hand,  pressed  mine  with  great  fervour, 
and  rode  away  as  swiftly  as  an  arrow.  I  now  shed  a  tor- 
rent of  tears,  and  the  driver  saw  it.  A  dreadful  sand-fitorm 
arose,  which  increased  the  discomfort  of  my  position  in  the 
wretched  little  cart.  My  friends  had  expected  me  to  be 
absent  three  months,  and  here  I  was  returning  on  the  third 
day  !  Towards  five  in  the  evening,  we  passed  the  first 
gate  of  the  city.  The  atmosphere  was  thick  with  yellow 
sand,  which  gave  to  both  man  and  beast  a  repulsive  aspect, 
resembling  the  glare  thrown  by  a  sickly  fixe  upon  the  ob- 
jects around.  Nowhere  have  I  seen  the  elements  so  unruly 
as  in  the  north  of  China.  The  dust  had  so  covered  me 
that  I  looked  like  a  pillar  of  sand.  Besides,  I  had  cried  a 
great  deal,  and  this,  together  with  the  sand,  made  me  an 
excellent  scarecrow.  With  this  elegant  freight  the  old 
driver  entered  the  courtyard  of  the  doctor.  My  reception, 
however,  was  most  cordial.  It  did  not  take  long  to  make 
my  friends  understand  the  reason  of  my  return. 

I  now  felt  the  full  extent  of  my  triumph  over  the  man 
whom  I  had  learned  to  despise.  I  was  no  longer  subjected 
to  the  impertinent  gaze  of  that  vulgar  woman,  nor  to  the 
falcon  eye  of  the  cunning  official,  whose  only  reason 
for  inviting  me  had  been  to  humiliate  me.  Two  days  and 
tw^o  nights  in  Ta-chiao-ssu,  and  neither  peace  nor  pleasure ! 
I  had  now  no  longer  to  submit  to  the  poHshed  sarcasms 
and  the  insults  of  a  high-bom,  but  worthless  wretch.  I 
was  again  in  the  midst  of  a  Christian  family,  where  I 
quickly  regained  the  peace  of  mind  which  I  had  lost 
among  wicked  men.     The  good  Mrs.  C.  greatly  regretted 
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having  advised  me  to  avail  myself  of  B X.'s  invita- 
tion. From  the  time  of  my  visit  to  the  country-house  of 
the  little  king  from  my  home,  mutual  visiting  between  my 
friends  and  that  personage  ceased  entirely.  Willingly 
would  I  here  close  this  unpleasant  theme,  if  truth  and  the 
clearness  of  my  story  would  allow  it.  This,  however,  I 
cannot  do,  but  shall  have  to  touch  upon  certain  further 
painful    acts    relative '  to  my    treatment  at  the    hands 

of  the  high-bom  functionary  B X.     As  previously 

resolved,  I  was  desirous  of  spending  a  few  months  at 
Che-foo,  on  the  Blue  Gulf,  and  prepared  a  second  time 
for  ray  departure.  My  friends  were  very  anxious  that  I 
should  defer  it  and  stay  some  time  with  them.  On  the 
second  day  after  my  return  from  Ta-cliiao-ssu,  the 
native  courier  of  the  little  foreign  king  handed  me 
a  sealed  letter,  the  contents  of  which  I  scanned  with 
trembling  hands.  One  whole  sheet  was  filled  with  the 
most  cruel  calumnies  against  me,  and  amongst  them  was 
a  word  which  I  will  not  repeat,  but  which  epitomises  all 
the  degradation  of  which  woman  is  capable.     The  sight 

of  this  astoxmding  atrocity  on  the  part  of  B X.  almost 

paralysed  me ;  but  my  moral  pain  was  too  great  to  allow 
me  to  find  tears.  I  asked  myself  how  it  was  possible 
that  a  man  whom  I  had  never  injured,  and  who  must 
have  respected  me,  could  behave  towards  me  in  so  cowardly 
a  manner.  I  took  the  document  into  the  room  where 
Dr.  D.,  his  wife,  and  Mrs.  E.  were.  They  were  greatly 
astonished  at  my  appearance,  and  asked  what  was  the 
matter.  The  letter  convinced  my  friends  that  the  infor- 
mation therein  was  simply  a  miserable  piece  of  cowardly 
revenge  on  the  part  of  the  high  functionary,   whose 
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sole  object  was  evidently  to  prejudice  the  minds  of 
the  Europeans  of  the  capital  against  me  by  damaging  my 
good  name  and  by  assigning  a  false  reason  for  my  leaving 
his  residence.  I  was  told  in  this  document  that  mj 
simplicity  and  modesty  were  calculated  to  deceive ;  that 
I  had  left  my  home  for  America  to  study  "  humbug ;" 
that  I  was  a  "reprobate"  and  that  the  public  would 
never  see  a  book  by  me.  How  bitterly  I  bewailed  having 
accepted  the  selfish  invitation  of  this  man,  who  now  stood 
in  my  way  as  a  powerful  enemy,  and  whose  high  position 
and  influence  might  possibly  enable  him  to  set  against 
me  friends  who  were  indispensable  to  me  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  my  journey  1  My  good  host  comforted  me  by 
saying  that  my  own  conduct  was  my  best  justification 
against  B X.'s  slander ;  and  that  I  need  only  con- 
tinue it  to  find  all  the  confidence  I  wanted.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, I  had  only  tasted  the  first  drop  of  the  poison  of 
slander;  I  was  destined  to  drain  the  cup  to  the  dregs, 
and  a  painfully  dark  future  was  before  me.  The  next  day 
Dr.  D.  handed  me  the  card  of  a  well-known  friend ;  I 
skipped  lightly  into  the  drawing-room.  It  was  he,  the 
noble  horseman  of  the  valley,  ho,  my  only  friend  there. 
Our  meeting  here  was  just  as  silent  and  embarrassed  as 
our  separation  had  been.  The  driver  had  seen  my  tears 
on  that  occasion ;  but  some  one  else  had  seen  them  too.  We 
had  separated  with  mute  looks,  with  mute  looks  we  met 
again.  How  strange!  Dr.  D.  was  the  first  to  break 
silence.  I  believe  that  if  he  had  not  done  so  we  should 
never  have  spoken  to  one  another.  The  Doctor  went 
to  procure  a  cool  draught  for  the  horseman.  I  asked  him 
how  it  was  possible  for  him  on  so  dreadfully  hot  a  day  to 
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ride  to  Pekin.  He  replied  that  he  had  left  Tarchiao-ssu 
at  daybreak,  and  had  galloped  so  fast  that  he  had  no  time 
to  feel  the  heat  of  the  sun.  My  enthusiastic  friend  now 
related  to  me  what  had  passed  between  him  and  the  lit- 
tle king  on  the  morning  when  he  left  me  to  ride  back  to 
the  residence.  Breakfast,  he  said,  passed  like  a  meal 
among  the  dead ;  even  Madame,  the  vulgar  woman,  was 

silenced  by  B X.'s  wild  furious  looks.     "  But  after 

breakfast  there  was   a   terrible   storm   in  the  valley  of 

Ta-chiao-ssu.     B X.  raved  like  one  possessed,  and 

showed  himself  a  malicious  and  revengeful  enemy  to  his 
guest,  and  treated  you  to  the  most  shameful  epithets." 
But  my  defence  was  taken  up  by  my  noble  friend,  who 
said,  "  What !  you  have  every  reason  to  respect  this  lady, 
and,  instead,  you  slander  her  in  this  mean  fashion  I  I, 
sir  king,  am  Miss  W.'s  friend ;  I  respect  her  as  my  own 
sister,  and  I  cannot  permit  you  to  insult  her.  In  case 
you  do,  I  will  defend  her  as  a  brother."  Despite  the  dis- 
parity of  age,  the  little  German»king  had  to  surrender  at 
discretion  to  his  junior.  He  felt  the  moral  superiority 
of  my  chivalric  friend,  who  did  not  number  half  as 
many  years  as  himself.  Mr.  F.  told  me  that  the  beau- 
tiful valley  of  Ta-chiao-ssu  was  now  lonelier  and  sadder 
than  ever,  and  the  bitter  company  at  table  unendurable. 
The  visit  of  my  noble  cavalier  was  a  short  one,  for  he 
had  to  return  to  Ta-chiao-ssu  on  the  same  day.  "Adieu," 
he  said,  with  a  cordial  clasp  of  the  hand ;  "  do  not  forget 
me." 

I  had  now  been  two  months  in  the  house  of  the  good 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  D.,  and  the  whole  period  had  been  unclouded 
save  for  the  short  space  of  three  days,  during  which  I 
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had  left  my  friends  to  go  to  the  summer  residence  of  the 
little  king.  Again  the  day  of  my  departure  arrived. 
Alas  1  in  a  journey  round  the  world  there  are  so  many 
departures!  Separation  from  dear  friends  is  a  hard 
thing.  Out  of  the  fulness  of  a  most  thankful  heart  I 
gave  my  hostess  and  Mrs.  Edkins  a  long,  long  kiss ;  I 
wept,  and  both  ladies  wept  also.  I  then  kissed  the  little 
ones,  and  the  dear  baby,  which  had  grown  to  my  heart; 
my  tears  fell  upon  its  sweet  cheeks  and  on  its  snow- 
white  clothes.  "  Farewell,  Miss  W.,"  said  Dr.  D.  in  my 
own  dear  native  tongue,  and  stretched  out  his  hand  with 
emotion ;  "  would  to  God  that  you  were  leaving  our 
house  to-day  as  cheerful  and  happy  as  you  entered  it  tw  o 
months  ago.     Still  go  your  way  without  uneasiness ;  we 

will  not  fail  to  defend  you  against  the  slanders  of  B 

X.,  and  no  one  will  be  permitted  to  asperse  your  charac- 
ter in  our  presence.  Only,  no  grief ;  keep  cheerful  and 
of  good  courage,  and  continue  your  journey  happily  and 
with  God. "  Thus  spoke*ay  generous-minded  host.  I  de- 
clined the  escort  proffered  by  my  friends,  and  relied  upon 
the  faithfulness  of  the  driver,  who  had  accompanied  me 
upon  several  excursions  in  Pekin,  and  had  already  been 
six  years  in  the  service  of  my  friends.  I  must  here 
remark  that  my  trusty  servant  Jean  was  already,  at  the 
time  that  we  set  out  from  Tien-tsin,  suffering  severely 
from  consumption.  He  finally  became  so  ill  that  he  had 
to  remain  with  his  parents  in  Pekin.  His  father  was 
sacristan  of  the  French  cathedral  there.  My  driver, 
although  a  thorough-going  heathen,  was,  notwithstanding, 
a  man  to  be  reli^  on,  who  followed  faithfully  all  the 
mstructions  of  my  friends.    We  had  passed  the  last  gate 
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of  the  city,  and  my  mind  was  still  occupied  with  my  dear 
hostess  and  the  little  innocents  whom  I  so*  much  loved. 
The  day  was  exceedingly  warm,  and  as  often  as  we  came 
to  a  spring,  the  driver  jumped  down  and  reached  me  a 
cool  drink.  The  good  heathen  also  offered  me  at  times 
something  or  other  which  the  ladies  had  got  ready  for 
my  jomney.  At  midday  the  driver  halted  at  an  inn  to 
feed  his  team.  In  the  afternoon  we  passed  a  large  village, 
and  I  noticed  with  surprise  that  the  inhabitants  stared 
at  me  in  a  very  unusual  manner  and  then  whispered  to 
each  other.  My  old  driver  seemed  not  to  notice  it,  and 
drove  rapidly  through.  It  was  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  when  suddenly  a  horseman  rode  up  behind  us, 
and  with  the  most  excited  gestures  barred  the  road  to  our 
mules ;  then  with  a  wild  look  he  turned  his  horse  close  to 
me,  and  with  the  most  horrible  mimicry  portrayed  aU 
the  horrors  of  death.  I  need  not  say  that  in  the  'first 
moments  of  my  terror  I  looked  upon  him  as  my  mur- 
derer. "  Must  I  die  here,"  I  asked  the  wildly  excited 
man,  with  quivering  lips  and  with  throbbing  heart ;  and 
I  looked  despairingly  to  heaven.  "  My  God,"  I  exclaimed, 
"  be  Thou  my  friend  and  protector."  The  imminent 
danger  of  the  moment  held  all  my  senses  so  enthralled 
that  it  was  only  in  a  rapidly  passing  picture  I  saw  my 
dear  mother.  And  only  then,  when  I  thought  I  under- 
stood the  murderous  mimicry  of  this  man,  and  believed 
from  it  that  he  was  considerate  enough  to  let  me  have 
the  choice  of  the  means  of  death,  could  I  draw  a  long, 
deep  breath.  The  supposed  murderer  declared  himself 
very  distinctly.  Taking  a  knife  in  his  hand,  he  made  a 
powerful  sweep  round  the  neck  of  the  driver.    Then, 
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swinging  a  lance  aloft,  he  brought  it  across  my  neck, 
and,  aiming  at  my  breast,  drew  the  trigger  of  an  empty 
firearm.  At  last,  rubbing  two  stones  together,  he  lighted 
some  tinder,  blew  up  the  smoke,  and  with  his  hands 
and  arms  he  imitated  the  rising  flames.  My  driver,  whom 
I  earnestly  besought  for  protection  against  my  murderer, 
thought  quite  rightly  that  I  did  not  understand  this 
murderous  pantomime,  and  he  in  his  turn  imitated  them 
with  the  greatest  exactness.  I  was  now  quite  dumb- 
founded, and  calmly  resigned  myseM  to  my  near  end. 
I  could  not  speak,  and  was  thus  obliged  to  leave  the 
choice  of  the  manner  of  my  death  to  my  supposed  mur- 
derer. But  contrary  to  my  expectation,  and  to  my  great 
astonishment  and  relief,  he  did  not  lay  a  hand  on  me. 
This  hesitation  on  his  part  gave  me  a  little  strength  and 
hope,  and  availing  myself  of  this  moment  of  courage,  I 
uttered  the  few  Chinese  words  which  alone  my  stammer- 
ing tongue  could  get  at.  "  K'nei,  K'nei,"  I  said  boldly, 
seizing  the  reins  of  the  mules,  and  repeating  emphatically, 
"K'nei,  K'nei,  Tien-tsin"  (quick,  quick,  to  Tien-tsin). 
With  these  words  I  looked  imploringly  to  my  old  driver; 
but  he  merely  shook  his  head.  The  mules  had  scarcely 
begun  to  advance,  when  the  horseman  had  already  taken 
the  reins  out  of  my  hand,  and  with  significant  gestures 
directed  towards  Tien-tsin,  he  turned  the  vehicle  round. 
"  No,  no,  not  Tien-tsin,"  he  cried,  and  pointing  with  his 
hand  in  the  direction  of  the  capital,  he  exclaimed  violently, 
^ K'nei,  K'nei  Pekin,  Kuniang  no  Tien-tsin"  (quick, 
quick  to  Pekin,  Miss  must  not  go  to  Tien-tsin).  I  now 
conceived  the  idea  that  I  was  summoned  before  some 
court  or  other,  preparatory  to  being  cut  into  ten  thousand 
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pieces.  The  prospect  was  not  very  encouraging,  but  for 
the  moment,  at  least,  my  life  was  spared,  and  I  felt  several 
tons  lighter.  When  the  vehicle  was  turned  round  arid  we 
had  been  diverted  from  our  course,  the  stranger  drew  from 
under  his  garment  a  portfolio,  out  of  which  he  handed  me 
a  large,  sealed  document,  bearing  the  royal  crown  of 
England.  On  the  cover  I  read, "  English  Consulate,  Tien- 
tsin :  Mr.  Wade,  OhargS  d' Affaires,  Pekin." 

"Whilst  I  was  still  holding  this  document  in  my  hand, 
my  old  driver  received  an  official  note  in  the  Chinese 
language,  which  he  endeavoured  to  translate  to  me  by 
gestures.  He  repeated  all  the  murder  pantomimes,  and, 
laying  his  hand  upon  my  shoulder,  counted  upon  his 
fingers  ten,  and  said  "  Kuniang  "  (miss),  then  he  pointed 
to  himself  and  counted  seven.  On  the  back  of  the  official 
Chinese  document  he  showed  me  some  English  words, 
and  I  read  the  following,  "  British  Courier  from  Tien-tsin 
to  Pekin."  I  now  saw  that  my  supposed  murderer  was 
an  official  courier,  and  I  understood  the  gestures  somewhat 
better.  I  supposed  the  whole  to  mean  some  bloody 
occurrence  in  Tien-tsin,  to  which  city  I  was  going,  and 
from  which  I  was  at  no  great  distance.  I  presumed  that 
seventeen  Europeans,  ten  women  and  seven  men,  had  been 
murdered.  The  stranger  was,  without  doubt,  the  saver  of 
my  life.  After  he  had,  as  I  could  plainly  see  from  his 
features,  given  my  driver  the  most  earnest  instructions, 
he  nodded  me  a  friendly  "chin-chin"  (good-bye)  and 
rode  off  at  a  gallop  in  the  direction  of  the  capital.  My 
good  driver  continued  his  gestures,  his  earnest  speech, 
his  pointing  and  nodding  with  admirable  perseverance  and 
patience.    My  answera  were  nothing  but  dumb,  wondering 
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looks  ;  meanwhile  my  heart  prayed,  for  it  seemed  to  me 
as  though  I  were  in  a  deadly  atmosphere,  and  I  breathed 
with  heaviness.  The  cornier  had  barely  left  us  when 
another  man  swiftly  rode  up  from  the  distance  with  the 
speed  of  an  arrow.  He  suddenly  reined  up  his  horse  in 
front  of  us,  took  a  rapid  glance  around,  and  with  visible 
horror  whispered  something  to  my  driver,  turned  his 
horse  away  and  rode  across  the  open  country.  In  a 
twinkling,  and  while  as  yet  I  had  hardly  turned  my  gaze 
from  the  flying  horseman,  the  good  heathen  was  off  his 
seat  and  with  supplicating  hands  and  looks  drew  me 
gently  inside  the  conveyance.  As  quickly  as  I  am  de- 
scribing it,  he  covered  me  up  with  a  rapidly  unpacked 
bundle  of  straw  and  a  piece  of  old  cloth,  then  looking 
anxiously  along  the  high-road  to  the  north,  he  covered  as 
miuch  of  the  front  of  the  cart  as  he  could  with  his  own 
body  and  sang  and  whistled  a  tune.  I  slowly  sought  an 
opening  for  my  eyes  and  mouth  from  under  the  straw ; 
suddenly  my  breathing  ceased  and  a  death-like  chill  came 
over  me.  Through  a  little  hole  in  the  covering  of  the 
cart  I  saw  a  long  array  of  Chinese  soldiers  advancing  on 
the  high-road.  They  were  all  mounted  and  armed  with 
lances  and  other  deadly  weapons ;  every  one  of  them  stole 
glances  at  the  cart  as  they  passed  by.  But  my  driver 
looked  so  quietly  and  so  indifferently  at  the  horsemen, 
and  he  sang  such  a  beautiful  song,  that  the  soldiers  were 
thrown  off  their  guard  and  they  saw  nothing  in  the  cart 
but  a  large  heap  of  straw  and  a  piece  of  old  cloth.  They 
did  not  see  a  concealed  European  woman  and  a  pair  of 
hidden  eyes  anxiously  peering  from  underneath  the  straw. 
Had  one  of  these  armed  men  had  the  faintest  suspicion  of 
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the  contents  of  the  cart,  I  should,  as  I  afterwards  learned 
from  my  trusty  driver,  have  been  the  victim  of  the  most 
cruel  tortures  and  the  most  shameful  death.  As  it  was,  I 
was  warned  and  saved  once  by  going  south  towards  Tien- 
tsin and  once  more  rescued  from  imminent  danger  after 
turning  from  the  south  towards  the  north.  Providence, 
and  Providence  alone,  by  means  of  this  humane  and  noble 
heathen,  saved  me.  When  I  had  surmounted  this  last 
terror,  I  was  totally  exhausted,  and  the  too  desperate 
excitement  of  the  last  hours  ended  in  a  cold,  dumb  repose. 
I  sank  into  an  involuntary,  painful  silence,  and  even  the 
friendliest  words  and  gestures  of  my  faithful  driver  were 
powerless  to  elicit  even  the  smallest  token  of  recognition 
from  me.  The  good  old  man  drove  the  mules  on  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  time 
he  ran  beside  the  cart  so  that  the  mules  might  run  more 
easily.  The  outer  gates  of  the  capital  are  closed,  as  pre- 
viously mentioned,  at  sunset,  and  we  had  to  use  the  utmost 
speed  to  arrive  in  time.  At  half -past  eight  in  the  evening 
we  entered  the  courtyard  of  Dr.  D.,  where,  surrounded  by 
many  friends,  I  had  taken  leave  in  the  early  portion  of 
the  day.  The  barking  of  the  dogs  announced  our  arrival, 
and  the  servants  were  astonished  to  see  me  back  again ; 
they  informed  me  that  Dr.  and  Mrs.  D.  were  in  the 
drawing-room  of  Mrs.  Edkins.  I  felt  so  faint  that  my  feet 
would  hardly  support  me,  tired  and  exhausted  I  stepped 
into  the  drawing-room  —  it  was  empty.  My  friends  were 
outside  *on  the  balcony,  and  as  I  slowly  moved  towards 
them,  they  all  stood  up  in  amazement.  They  were  sur- 
prised at  my  unexpected  return,  and  my  death-like  appear- 
ance as  I  stood  in  the  pale  moonlight  had  something 
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ghostlike  about  it^  but  this  illusory  impression  soon  gave 
way  to  reality ;  several  of  them  reached  out  their  hands 
and  I  was  led  to  a  seat.    I  recounted  the  adventures  of  the 
day,  making  them  as  intelligible  as  my  own  personal  obser- 
vation and  my  explanation  of  the  gesticulations  of  my  deli- 
verers enabled  me  to  do.    Dr.  D.  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Edkins 
went  at  once  to  question  the  driver.     But  he,  faithful  to 
the  promise  given  by  him  to  the  courier  to  betray  nothing 
of  his  communications,  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
disclose  anything.    We  have,  said  the  good  heathen,  pro- 
tected the  lady  from  death,  everything  else  I  must  for  the 
moment  be  silent  about.    Hereupon  the  two  gentlemen 
went  to  the  English  embassy  in  order  to  learn  what  had 
taken  place  at  Tien-tsin,  but  even  there  all   information 
was  at  first  refused.    It  was  only  when  informed  that 
Miss  W.  was  back,  and  had  stated  so-and-so,  that  they 
admitted  that  unfortunately  my  statement  was  but  too 
true,  and  that  on  the  previous  day  blood  had  been  shed  in 
Tien-tsin.     My  physical  condition  on  that  evening  was  a 
painful  one ;  I  found  it  exceedingly  diflScult  to  talk ;  nay 
voice,  was  hoarse,  and  when  I  had  recounted  the  chief 
facts,  which  I  was  hardly  able  to  do,  I  relapsed  into  the 
same  overpowering,  painful  repose.     As  is  frequently  the 
case  in  very  great  emotions,  tears  refused  their  beneficent 
office.     The  ladies  were  exceedingly  anxious  about  me, 
and  Mrs.  Edkins  sat  at  my  bedside  until  late  in  the  night. 
Early  in  the  morning  Mrs.  D.  came  to  me  and  conveyed 
the  information  officially  announced  in  Pekin,  that  nine- 
teen Europeans  had  been  murdered  in  Tien-tsin  in  the 
most  barbarous  manner,  among  them  ten  of  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy  belonging  to  the  French  hospital  there.    When  I 
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heard  of  the  dreadful  fate  of  these  noble  women,  all  of 
whom  I  knew  personally,  my  torpor  was  succeeded  by  a 
nervous  weeping  which  I  could  not  master  for  many 
hours.  Despite  my  ignorance  of  the  Chinese  language, 
I  had  but  too  well  understood  the  gestures  and  speech  of 
my  heathen  deliverers,  and  the  information  which  I  had 
extracted  from  it  was,  with  the  e'xception  of  the  exact 
number  of  the  killed  victims,  strictly  ^  in  accord  with  the 
official  account. 

The  Europeans  in  Pekin  were  in  the  greatest  consterna- 
tion, and  every  one  took  the  necessary  precautions  for 
safety.  Still,  the  means  of  securing  the  safety  of  the 
foreigners  in  the  capital  of  China,  are  of  the  most  re- 
stricted character.  There  are  no  European  troops  on  the 
spot ;  in  case  of  an  attack  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  the 
only  thing  to  be  done  would  be  to  call  upon  the  Chinese 
Government  for  aid.  Meantime,  the  Europeans  would 
be  left  to  the  mercy  of  a  hostile  population,  and  the 
caprice  of  the  inimical  mandarins  who  form  the  court  of 
the  Celestial  Empire.  If  they  did  not  fear  the  cannon 
and  bullets,  the  ironclads  and  frigates  in  the  distance, 
the  Chinese  in  the  North  would  certainly  long  ago 
have  swallowed  up  the  little  band  of  Europeans  in  the 
capital. 

Pekin  lies  in  the  dry,  desert  heart  of  a  great  sand  plain, 
and  there  are  no  navigable  rivers  there  by  which,  in  time 
of  need,  one  might  take  flight.  The  sole  exit  to  the 
north  is  the  Mongolian  desert,  on  the  "  sweet,"  romantic 
way  to  Siberia.  The  first  navigable  river  south  is  the 
Peiho  at  Tung-chow,  eleven  miles  distant  from  Pekin. 
Should  the  Europeans  be  obliged  to  take  to  flight,  it  is 
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hardly  to  be  expected  that  this  would  in  anyway  serve 
them.  In  whichever  direction  they  fly,  it  would  certainly 
be  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  who  harbours  deep  hatred  for 
Europeans.  It  must,  however,  be  stated,  that  wherever 
foreigners  have  settled  down,  there  are  Chinese  who,  as 
exceptions,  are  partial  to  them.  To  these  belong  especially 
the  converted  heathens,  and  merchants  on  friendly  terms 
with  Europeans,  and  such  natives  as  are  in  their  service. 
There  are  also  among  the  barbarian  heathens,  as  well  as 
among  barbarian  Christians,  men  and  women  who  by 
nature  are  humane,  and  whom  the  instinct  of  philanthropy 
forbids  to  use  pistols  and  powder  against  their  fellow-mfen. 
That  the  heathen  can  be  as  noble  and  humane  as  the 
Christian  I  have  learned  from  my  own  experience. 

The  foreign  ambassadors  returned  from  their  summer 
residences  to  Pekin,  and  conferred  as  to  what  it  was 
proper  to  do  under  the  emergency.  After  the  arrival  of 
the  bloody  news,  we  passed  day  and  night  in  fear.  Every 
male  European  prepared  either  his  pistol,  his  gun,  or  his 
revolver,  although  this  was  done  with  the  full  convic- 
tion that  in  case  of  an  onslaught  by  the  Chinese  they 
would  be  nearly  useless.  But  no  one  wanted  to  play  the 
coward,  and  all  were  determined  to  sell  their  lives  as 
dearly  as  possible.  The  gratification  of  the  Europeans  of 
Pekin  at  my  marvellous  escape  was  general  and  hearty. 

Only  B X.,  whom  the  bloody  affair  at  Tien-tsin  had 

recalled  from  Ta-chiao-ssu  to  Pekin,  ground  his  teeth  at 
my  escape.  On  the  second  evening  after  my  return  from 
the  high-road,  whilst  I  was  conversing  with  my  hostess 
eonceming  the  horrible  murder  of  the  poor  Sisters  of 
Mercy,  Dr.  D.  introduced  a  gentleman,  who  took  my  hand, 
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and  congratulated  me  in  the  heartiest  manner  upon  my 
wonderful  escape.     Of  this  gentleman  we  have  previously 

Bpoken  as  my  only  friend  in  the  valley.      "  When  B 

X./'  he  said,  "heard  how  things  had  gone  with  you,  he 
turned  pale,  ground  his  teeth,  and  did  not  say  one  word 
in  regard  to  your  fortunate  escape  ;  but  it  was  very  easy 
to  guess  what  he  thought."  Grinding  his  teeth  was  the 
only  interest  evinced  at  my  rescue  by  the  little  king  from 
my  home,  who  had,  before  I  had  been  his  guest,  but  only 
for  a  very  short  time,  called  me  the  "  Child  of  the  Ehine." 
It  was  the  universal  opinion  that  if  I  had  pursued  my 
journey  on  the  high-road  another  quarter  of  an  hour,  as 
far  as  the  next  village,  my  life  would  have  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  Chinese,  who,  armed  by  thousands  with 
lances,  were  crying  out  for  the  blood  of  the  Europeans 
in  Tien-tsin  and  the  neighbourhood.  I  now  fully  com- 
prehended the  noble  obtrusiveness  of  the  courier  who  had 
so  entreatingly  forced  us  to  turn  back.  We  were  on  the 
road  to,  and  not  far  from,  the  very  theatre  of  the  massacre 
of  the  good  Sisters,  where,  a  few  hours  previously,  they 
had  been  martyred  and  exposed  to  every  brutal  outrage 
whiijh  the  lust  of  the  barbarian  butchers  could  devise. 
The  position  of  the  foreigners  in  Pekin  and  Tien-tsin  was 
a  very  critical  one.  For  the  present,  the  idea  of  leaving 
the  capital  could  not  be  entertained,  as  the  only  way  to 
Che-f  00,  on  the  Blue  GuK,  was  thr6ugh  Tien-tsin. 

But  few  reliable  accounts  of  the  sad  events  in  Tien- 
tsin were  received  in  Pekin;  there  are  no  European 
newspapers  in  Tien-tsin,  and  the  only  reports  received 
were  those  of  the  resident  consuls  there.  The  oflScial 
couriers  were  all  Chinese,  and  underwent  a  great  deal  of 
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persecution  at  the  hands  of  their  countrymen.     It  is  not 
very  surprising  that,  in  this  affair,  the  heathen  servants 
remained  true  to  those  to  whom  they  owed  their  bread. 
It  was  a  great  consolation  to  hear  at  last  that  French  and 
English    war  vessels  had  arrived  at  Tien-tsin,  and  that 
the  European  population  waa  once  again  under  the  pro- 
tection of  their  guns.    As  yet  no  European  entered  the 
Chinese  town,  and  still  a  wild  mass  of  rabble  were  crying 
for  vengeance.    Long  before  the  massacre  the  heathens 
had  threatened  an  attack  upon   the   Christians ;   unfor- 
tunately people  had  become  too  familiar  with  many  such 
threats  made  again  and  again,  and  which  had  never  been 
fulfilled.    The  present  massacre  had  been  preceded  by  a 
similar  public  threat ;  but  the  missionaries  and  the  Sisters 
of  Mercy  paid  no  attention  to  it,  and  thus  handed  them- 
selves over  blindly  to  the  good  pleasure  of  the  heathens. 
The  chief  reason  of  the  massacre  was  the  general  hatred 
of  the  Chinese   against  the   Christians;  but  the   main 
charge  against  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  and  the  missionaries 
was  that  the  convent,  in  their  opinion,  was  a  secret  institu- 
tion of  dangerous  tendencies,  into  which  heathen  children 
were  kidnapped.    The  mandarins,  as  the  most  determined 
opponents  of  European  influence  and  of  the   Christian 
faith,  backed  up  the  He,  and  added  fuel  to  the  flame. 
When,  finally,  the  maddened  crowd  stormed  the  convent 
of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy, —  when  the  poor,  helpless  ladies 
were    brutally   butchered,  —  when    European  men  and 
women  were  murdered  in  the  open  street, —  the  cathedral 
and  convent  set  on  fire,  and  the  bodies  of  the  slain  were 
cast  into  the  flames,  the  mandarins  looked  quietly   on 
without  moving  a  finger.    My  friends  in  Tien-tsin  who 
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'were  expecting  me  the  day  after  the  massacre  felt  greatly 
alarmed  concerning  my  safety.  They  did  not  know  that 
I  had  tnmed  back,  and  some  days  passed  before  I  was  in 
a  position  to  communicate  my  adventures  to  them. 
Meanwhile  the  rumour  had  reached  them  that  a  European 
lady  had  been  murdered  on  the  high-road,  and  it  was  said 
that  I  was  the  lady. 

My  friends  in  Tien-tsin  only  ceased  their  anxious 
inquiries  for  me  when  they  found  that  I  was  safe  and 
Bound  in  Pekin.  I  again  found  myself  in  the  circle  of  my 
old  friends,  who  were  desirous  that  I  should  pass  the 
summer  with  them.  This  I  felt  ashamed  to  do,  on  account 
of  their  great  previous  goodness  to  me  for  such  a  length 
of  time.  Besides  this,  in  case  of  an  outbreak  their  four 
little  children  would  require  all  their  care,  and  this  I  took 
much  to  heart,  but  concerning  which  my  observations  were 
without  effect,  as  independently  of  the  pleasure  they 
professed  to  shelter  me,  they  were  unwilling  to  assume 
the  responsibility  of  my  leaving  at  a  time  when  a  serious 
mishap  could  befall  me.  But  I  detennined  that  as  soon 
as  the  news  was  more  favourable,  and  that  when  other 
Europeans  ventured  to  journey  to  Tien-tsin,  I  would  also 
go,  in  order  to  be  able  to  prosecute  my  journey  south- 
wards in  the  autumn.     I  now  more  than  ever  regretted 

having  accepted  the  invitation  of  B X.,  for  had  I 

left  Pekin  as  at  first  arranged,  I  should  by  this  time 
have  been  safely  in  Che-foo,  on  the  Blue  Gulf,  as  I  should 
have  passed  through  Tien-tsin  before  the  massacre  took 
place. 

Still,  what  had  happened  had  happened ;  and  whatever 
may  be  the  after-wish  and  the  after-regret,  it  leaves  us 

VOL.  I.  23 
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behind  it  the  pain  of  our  own  folly,  with  the  loss  and  gain  * 
of  our  experience.     Where,  according  to  the  laws  of  my 
country,  I  had  reason  to  expect  protection,  my  pride  for- 
bade me  to  seek  it.     I  would  rather  go  through  the  Mon- 
golian desert  on  foot,  across  Siberia  and  Eussia  to  my  own 
home  on  the  Rhine,  than  lower  myself  by  seeking  protec- 
tion from  the  little  foreign  king  who  had  vilified  and 
insulted  me.     A  few  days  later  better  news  came  in,  and 
as  a  party  of  English,  who  were  going  south,  were  good 
enough  to  take  me  under  their  protection,  I,  for  the  third 
time,  with  the  consent  of  my  friends,  made  ready  for  my 
departure.     Up  to  this  date,  from  the  time  of  the  massa- 
cre, no  European  had  travelled  either  to  Pekin  or  Tien- 
tsin.    The  day  previous  to  my  departure  I  went  to  JSTan- 
tang,  to  the  Abbe  R.   I  was  already  prepared  for  what  my 
soul  desired,  but,  as  a  Catholic,  I  had  to  enter  the  confes- 
sional, and,  after  having  acknowledged  my  sins  to  God,  to 
confess  them  to  a  man.     I  had  not  seen  the  reverend  gen- 
tleman since  the  day  I  had  visited  him  respecting  the  in- 
vitation of  his  friend  B X. 

The  Abb§  Chevrier,  who  had  recommended  me  to  him, 
had,  in  the  meantime  suffered  martyrdom,  and  I  expected 
to  find  his  ecclesiastical  brother  in  the  deepest  sorrow.  I 
went  to  the  reception-room,  and  upon  the  entrance  of  the 
Abb6  was  much  astonished  at  his  excited  manner  and 
tone,  as  well  as  at  the  remark  with  which  he  opened  the 
conversation  :  "  Before  I  hear  your  confession  I  must  first 
of  all  read  you  a  lesson ;  take  a  seat,"  said  he,  at  the  same 
time  pushing  a  chair  towards  me  in  the  rudest  manner ; 
I  did  not  sit  down,  however,  but  remained  standing  in 
anxious  astonishment  at  the  room  door.     The  Abb6  IL 
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walked  up  and  down  the  room,  with  rapid  strides,  pale 
with  excitement  and  anger.  At  last  he  said,  addressing 
me  sternly,  "  Miss  Weppner,  it  is  not  enough,  it  appears, 
for  you  to  live  with  Protestants,  and  to  run  the  danger 
of  breathing  the  same  atmosphere  with  them,  but  you 
go  farther  and  do    what    is    forbidden — ^you    actually 

kneel  down  with  these  heretics  and  pray  to  the .    Is 

that  true  or  not  ? "  he  said,  turning  to  me  with  an  angry 
look. 

"It  is  most  true,"  I  said,  "that  I  have  shared  the 
devotions  with  Protestants,  and  I  will  not  deny  it,  but  we 
prayed  to  God  and  not  to  the ." 

"  Are  you  then  so  stupid,"  said  he,  "  as  to  believe  that 
God  hears  the  prayers  of  Protestants  ?" 

"  No,"  I  replied,  "  I  am  not  so  stupid  as  to  believe  that, 
but  I  am  quite  reasonable  enough  to  do  so." 

"  Who  taught  you  religion  ? "  said  Abb6  R.,  bitterly. 

I  remained  silent. 

"  Do  you  know  the  teachings  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
religion,  and  what  your  duties  are  ? " 

"  I  know  my  duties,"  I  answered  quietly. 

"  You  do  not  know  them,"  shouted  the  Abb6,  and  his 
voice  became  hoarse  from  excitement.  "I  came  to 
China  in  order  to  convert  the  heathen,  and  to  win  him 
over  to  Heaven,  and  I  cannot  suffer  that  you,  a  Catholic 
from  my  own  country,  should  be  lost  here  and  go  to 
Hell !  "  He  continued  in  thundering  tones  to  vilify  the 
Protestants  of  Pekin,  and  to  point  out  to  me  the  various 
sins  of  which  I  had  rendered  myself  guilty  by  my  inter- 
course with  them.  He  told  me  that  I  was  a  scandal  to 
the  converted  heathens  of  Pekin,  who  had  come  and  told 
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him  with  tears  that  I  frequented  the  meetings  of  the 
heretics.  Abb6  B.,  in  his  ecdesiastieal  zeal,  grew  more 
and  more  angry,  and  at  last  treated  me  with  sach  ex- 
cessive roughness  and  want  of  consideration,  that  when 
finally  he  ordered  me,  in  a  commanding  tone,  to  follow 
him  into  the  confessional,  I  replied  by  an  emphatic  ^^  Ko.'^ 

"And  why  not?''  cried  my  gallant   and    reverend 
countryman,  stamping  his  feet  upon  the  ground. 

I  stepped  to  the  door  at  which  stood  Dr.  D.'s  servant, 
who  had  accompanied  me,  and  said  calmly :  "  You  have 
vilified  my  friends,  who  have  shown  me  so  much  goodness, 
you  have  in  your  unrighteous  anger  and  by  your  insulting 
language  failed  in  your  priestly  dignity,  and  I  neither 
can  nor  will  confess  to  you.  You  have  allowed  yourself 
to  condemn  both  me  and  my  friends,  and  such  cruel 
Catholics,  I  must  say,  I  do  not  like.  Besides,  you  know 
my  sins  without  my  confessing  them ;  indeed  you  know 
more  sins  than  I  have  committed.  Before  I  came  to  yon 
I  confessed  to  God ;  to  confess  to  a  man  I  look  upon  as  a 
mere  form  ordered  by  the  Church  in  Bome  and  not  by 
God.  Though,  for  want  of  this  form,  I  cannot  approach 
the  Lord's  table,  yet  I  have  the  one  satisfaction  which 
uprightness  before  God  and  the  Judge  of  the  soul  gives 
me." 

Whilst  I  thus  spoke,  Abb6  R.  frequently  interrupted  me 
with  bitter  taunts,  and  it  was  only  when  I  passed  out  of 
the  gate  of  the  convent  that  I  heard  his  last  spiritual, 
fatherly  word.  In  the  evening  I  again  knelt  down  with 
Protestants,  and  their  prayers  quieted  my  heart  just  as 
much  as  those  of  the  men  called  Catholics.  The  priest, 
as  a  dear  countryman  from  my  beautiful  Ehine,  had  the 
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gross  cruelty  to  condemn  me,  a  poor  pilgrim.  Still  if  we 
a.re  not  condemned  by  the  supreme  Judge,  it  is  easy  for 
us  to  bear  the  condemnation  of  man.  The  absolution 
given  by  a  worldly  priest  is  frequently  in  singular  contrast 
with  the  sentence  pronounced  by  the  great  interior  in- 
quisitor, our  own  conscience.  Possibly,  and  I  am  ready 
to  believe  it,  many  go  with  properly  regulated  consciences 
to  the  tribunal  of  worldly  judges,  to  the  priests  in  the 
confessional.  It  is  merely,  however,  in  compliance  with  a 
certain  form  which  in  nowise  validates  their  previous  con- 
fession to  Gk>d.  In  all  the  Protestant  families  in  which  I 
was  a  guest,  I  took  part  in  their  prayers.  My  friends 
believed  in  the  same  God  as  myself.  I  ate  and  drank  with 
them,  and  I  enjoyed  all  the  rights  of  hospitality  at  their 
hands.  Why,  then,  as  a  baptised  Catholic,  be  exclusive  ? 
why  not  share  in  the  beautiful  domestic  custom  of  family 
prayers  ?  Am  I  not  a  Christian,  and  did  they  not  pray  in 
the  name  of  ffim  in  whose  name  all  Christians  pray  ? 
Did  not  the  great  Master  Himself  say,  that  where  two  or 
three  were  gathered  together  in  His  name,  there  He  was  in 
the  midst  of  them  ?  According  to  the  Koman  Catholic 
opinion,  these  words  of  the  Kedeemer  apply  simply  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  world  alone.  Roman  Catholic  charity 
and  Roman  Catholic  envy  and  hatred  exclude  the  professors 
of  every  other  creed  from  the  promises  of  the  Lord  and 
Redeemer  and  from  Heaven.  Closely  scrutinised  as  a 
doctrine,  this  leaves  the  Catholics  to  deal  not  so  much 
with  God  and  Christ  as  with  the  ecclesiastical  gentlemen 
of  the  "  Eternal  City." 

"Whatever  may  have  been  the  character  and  life  of  a 
Roman  Catholic,  they  can  send  him  clean  and  post-free  to 
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heaven.  For  infallible  and  nnmistakable,  and  various  and 
manifold,  are  in  Home  the  facilities  for  the  remission  of 
sins.  Abb6  R.  blamed  me  for  dwelKng  with  Protestants, 
and  he,  as  a  conscientious  OathoHc,  dined  frequently  at  the 

luxurious  table  of  his  Protestant  friend,  B X.     He 

himself  had  advised  me,  both  verbally  and  by  letter,  to 
accept  the  little  king's  invitation  to  his  country  seat,  well 
aware  that  he  was  a  Protestant.  To.  eat  and  to  drink  with 
Protestants  or  to  live  with  them  under  the  same  roof,  is, 
in  my  opinion,  very  much  the  same  thing.  It  was,  I 
believe,  more  the  thirst  after  a  good  bottle  of  wine,  than 
the  thirst  after  common  prayer  which  took  the  Abb6  R.  so 
frequently  into  the  Protestant  society  of  the  little  king  of 
our  home.  Once  he  had  informed  me  that  that  gentle- 
man had  the  best  Rhine  Mrine  and  the  finest  Champagne 

in  Pekin,  and  that  B X.  was  the  only  Protestant  in 

Pekin  who  sent  him  yearly,  about  Easter-time,  I  do  not 
remember  how  many  baskets  of  wine.  Possibly  if  I  had 
sent  the  Abb6  R.  a  dozen  of  Joha/nnisberg  I  might  have 
associated,  eaten,  drunk,  and  prayed  with  Protestants  with- 
out being  condemned  by  my  dear  countryman.  "  Good 
wine  cheereth  the  heart  of  man." 

The  person  who  had  betrayed  me  to  Abb6  R.  was  the 
interpreter  of  the  foreign  official  —  the  faithful  under- 
ling of  B X.,  who  had  escorted  me  to  his  sunmaer 

residence.  One  day,  when  he  brought  a  letter  to  me  from 
the  "  little  king,"  I  had  joined  the  evening  service  of  the 

Rev.  Mr.  Edkins.    B X.'8  envoy  had  been  informed 

of  this,  and  he  reported  to  Abb6  R.  that  he  had  surprised 
me  praying  with  Protestants. 

I  was  pleased  to  notice  that  nearly  all  the  young 
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Englishmen  of  Pekin  attended  Divine  Service,  performed 
in  tlie  private  parlour  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Edkins  on  Sunday 
evenings,  and  conducted  with  firm  devotion.  I  also  had 
the  pleasure  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  chaplain  of 
the  English  Legation,  Rev.  Dr.  Burdon,  a  gentleman  of 
great  piety  and  learning,  who  has  since  been  nominated 
Bishop  of  North  China.  His  wife  is  a  most  virtuous  genial 
woman,  who  showed  me  great  consideration.  I  would 
here  especially  observe,  that  in  Pekin,  as  elsewhere,  the 
English  led  a  very  religious  life,  and  of  all  foreigners  in 
the  capital,  a  most  exemplary  one.  To  compare  the  cus- 
toms and  observances  of  the  English  legations  at  Yoko- 
hama and  Pekin  with  those  of  the  German  legations  at  the 
same  places  clearly  shows  the  strongly  contrasting  religi- 
ous disparity  between  the  two  nations.  The  German  gov- 
ernment, as  I  learnt,  does  nothing  whatever  for  the  obser- 
vances of  religion  at  its  legations  in  heathen  lands. 

My  third  departure  from  Pekin  was  fixed  for  the 
third  of  July.  On  the  Sunday  morning  Dr.  D.  accom- 
panied me  to  the  chapel  of  the  French  Legation ;  to  my 
astonishment  I  saw  there  at  least  double  the  ordinary 
number  of  the  faithful.  The  massacre  of  Tien-tsin  had 
had  its  effect  upon  these  slumbering  souls  and  indifferent 
Catholics,  and  for  the  first  time  the  whole  of  the  members 
of  the  French  Legation  were  present  at  Divine  Service. 
But  I  also  saw  something  which  I  had  never  previously 
seen  in  a  Roman  Catholic  church.  Count  R.,  the  repre- 
sentative, sat  in  front  of  me — ^his  excellency  had  probably 
got  up  late,  and  his  toilette  had  not  been  scrupulously 
attended  to.  He  wore  slippers,  and  in  a  lazy,  negligent 
manner,  he  laid  up  his  feet  on  the  seat  of  a  second  chair 
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before  him,  so  that  his  posture  was  neither  devotional  nor 
decent,  and  certainly  displayed  nothing  of  aristocratic 
dignity.  The  priest,  after  he  had  read  mass  and  offered  a 
short  prayer,  left  the  altar.  With  the  chalice  in  his 
liands,  which  bears  the  holy  bread,  and  before  which  he 
l^ad  bowed  himself  a  moment  ago,  he  now  turned  round 
to  Count ,  bowing  deeply.  The  count,  slightly  bend- 
ing his  head,  acknowledged  the  reverence  and  honour 
shown  him  by  his  ecclesiastical  countryman,  and  the  priest 
moved  on  to  the  vestry. 

It  is  customary  in  all  Roman  Catholic  churches  for  the 
faithful  to  bow  before  the  chalice,  but  here  I  saw  the 
reverse:    the  priest,   carrying  the  holy   vessel,  bowed 
before  one  of  the  faithful,  or  rather  he  bowed  before  the 
count  because  he  was  the  representative  of  his  nation. 
Such  eixtreme  fanatical  politeness  towards  a  mortal  man, 
performed  in  the  house  of  God,  I  had  seen  nowhere  in 
the  world  until  I  saw  it  here  in  the  North  of   China, 
When  returning  home  from  church  I  learnt  that  the  ne^ws 
from  Tien-tsin  was  very  discouraging,  but  nevertheless 
it  was  decided  to  proceed  in  the  afternoon ;  I  therefore 
determined  to  leave  too,  and  did  this  with  as  much  calm- 
ness as  though  it  were  impossible  for  any  mishap  to  over- 
take me.    I  had  prayed  fervently,  and  I  believed  I  had 
been   heard.    What   cannot   faith  and  trust  overcome  ? 
That  despite  this  and   despite   our   energetic  resolution 
terror  seized  us  all,  was  not  the  fault  of  cowardly  natures, 
and  was,  under  the  circumstances,  very  pardonable.     Dr. 
D.  and  my  dear  hostess  wished  to  prevent  my  departore 
absolutely,  but  the  separation  had  to  take  place,  for  it 
was  very  questionable  when  another  opportunity  of  pro- 
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eecnting  my  journey  would  present  itself  under  such 
honourable  guardianship.  I  omit  the  particulars  of  our 
separation,  merely  to  say  that  I  started  amid  the  prayers 
and  good  wshes  of  friends  who  will  live  honoured  in  my 
memory  for  ever.  Towards  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
a  long  cavalcade  started  on  the  road  to  Tung-chow ; 
the  servants  of  the  party  had  ridden  on  before,  and  were 
conamissioned  to  hire  fhe  boats,  in  which  we  hoped  to 
descend  the  river  Peiho  to  Tieii-tsin.  Pekin  lies  twelve 
English  miles  from  Tung-chow  and  the  river  Peiho.  Our 
company  consisted  of  six  English  gentlemen  and  one 
German  lady.  Our  cavalcade  was  followed  by  a  heavily 
laden  cart,  full  of  all  such  weapons  as  were  either  possessed 
by  the  gentlemen  themselves,  or  such  as  they  could  borrow 
from  their  friends.  AU  these  arms  were  polished  and 
loaded,  and  so  far  our  party  was  in  a  very  respectable  state 
of  defence.  The  prospect  of  a  fight  with  the  Chinese 
gave  me  shiver  after  shiver,  but  I  am  unable  to  say 
which  of  the  two  I  feared  most,  our  murderous  arsenal 
or  the  Chinese.  Each  of  the  gentlemen  undertook,  with 
the  most  encouraging  promises,  in  case  of  an  attack  to 
defend  me  to  the  last.  In  return  for  this  heroic  offer 
they  requested  me  to  be  the  guardian  angel  of  them  all, 
which  high  position  I  tried  to  fulfil  to  the  best  of  my 
ability.  I  think  we  were  aU  very  good  mortals  that  day 
and  the  next ;  in  the  morning  aU  the  gentlemen  had  been 
to  church,  and  they  seemed  to  remember  the  prayers  of 
their  childhood  very  well.  Near  to  Tung-chow  we  crossed 
the  splendid  stone  bridge  from  which  the  Comte  de  Palikao 
(Montauban),  the  conmiander  of  the  French  portion  of 
the  last  Chinese  expedition,  took  his  charming  name. 
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In  the  twilight  our  cavalcade  trotted  through  the 
wretched  streets  of  Tung-chow.  The  natives  rushed  out 
of  their  houses  in  the  utmost  excitement,  and  they  wanted 
to  know  whether  we  were  French  or  English,  and  made  a 
special  enquiry  as  to  what  nation  the  lady  belonged ;  as  they 
do  not  love  or  respect  the  fair  sex  among  themselves,  it 
was  but  natural  that  they  should  look  with  iU-favoiu' 
upon  a  foreign  lady*  at  a  time  when  the  hatred  of 
foreigners  was  universal ;' but  of  all  foreign  women  they 
especially  hated  the  French,  as  being  the  f  oimders  of 
convents  in  China,  which  as  already  stated,  are  looked  upon 
and  despised  by  the  heathens  as  secret  institutions.  Of 
the  Prussian,  German  or  North-GFermah  nationality,  but 
little  was  known  to  the  Chinese.  The  Franco-German 
war  was  still  an  event  of  the  future  ;  the  name  of  Bismarck 
had  not  yet  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  the  Chinese 
empire.  According  to  the  ideas  of  many  Celestials,  we 
Germans  were  still  sons  and  daughters  of  savages,  run- 
ning barefoot  in  the  primeval  forests  of  Europe ;  but  the 
English,  French  and  Americans,  although  "  barbarians  " 
too,  had  sallied  forth  out  of  their  primitive  forests  to 
conquer  and  plunder  the  poor  Chinamen,  and  were 
consequently  better  known  to  them.  It  would  therefore 
have  been  foolish  to  give  myself  out  as  Prussian,  so  as 
the  English  nation  is  the  best  liked,  or,  properly  speaking, 
the  most  feared,  by  the  Chinese,  the  gentlemen  of  the 
party  deemed  it  advisable  to  make  their  guardian  angel 
an  Englishwoman  for  the  nonce.  The  gentlemen's  pass- 
ports all  bore  the  Chinese  visa;  my  passport  bore  the 
seal  of  the  State  to  which  I  belonged,  and  I  had  prosecuted 
my  journey  so  far  without  ever  once  having  been  asked 
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for  it.  The  Chinese  in  Tung-chow  could  read  neither 
German  nor  English.  The  gentlemen  of  the  party  satisfied 
them  with  regard  to  my  personality,  and  no  one  saw  my 
passport.  I,  an  a/n7iexed  Prussian  subject,  whom  my  high- 
bom  fellow-countryman  in  Pekin  called  a  cosmopolitan^ 
now  travelled  as  an  Englishwoman,  and  I  felt  about  as 
German  and  patriotic  as  I  did  at  the  time  when  I  was  still 
a  subject  of  the  Duke  of  Nassau.  Political  baptism  must 
move  no  woman's  heart  or  mind.  When  we  were  all 
ready  for  sailing,  seven  in  number,  in  our  seven  different 
boats,  I  endeavoured  to  fulfil  my  duties  as  guardian 
angel  to  the  fleet,  and  received  in  connection  there- 
with the  most  flattering  praise  ever  given  to  "mortal 
angel." 

The  night  was  dark ;  not  a  star  was  to  be  seen.  Despite 
the  late  hour,  our  little  fleet  was  surrounded  by  a  swarm 
of  noisy,  hostile  Chinese.  Hundreds  of  junks  covered 
the  Peiho,  and  in  every  direction  on  the  river  we  were  in 
contact  with  neighbours  who  hated  us.  We  endeavoured 
for  hours  to  procure  a  passage  for  our  fleet,  but  m  vain ; 
the  boatmen,  with  the  most  stiff-necked  obstinacy,  refused 
to  make  way  for  us ;  moreover  they  called  us  barbarians 
and  devils.  We  took  in  our  critical  position,  behaved 
patientiy,  and  treated  the  Chinese  with  caution  and 
prudence.  In  consequence  of  the  obstinacy  of  the  Chinese 
boatmen,  we  had  to  give  up  the  plan  which  we  had 
formed,  of  sailing  on  during  the  night.  Our  intention 
was  to  reach  Tien-tsin  early  on  the  second  morning, 
which  time  we  held  to  be  the  safest  for  landing  there,  but 
this  was  now  impossible.  My  chivalric  companions 
sought  by  every  m6ans  to  provide  for  the  safety  and 
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comfort  of  the  "guardian  angel "  of  the  fleet.  Altogether 
they  formed  as  fine  an  example  of  British  manhood  as  I 
had  ever  beheld,  and  it  was  a  great  comfort  to  me  to 
know  that  I  was  under  the  protection  of  noble  men.  I 
had  made  their  acquaintance  in  the  house  of  my  friends, 
and  Dr.  D.  had  assured  me  that  I  should  be  treated  by 
them  with  every  mark  of  respect. 

We  had  abundance  of  provisions,  and  the  servants 
prepared  a  good  meaL  At  midnight  we  were  sitting  on 
the  deck  of  the  largest  boat,  and  discussing  a  dainty 
supper.  The  gentlemen  kept  watch,  three  by  three  at  a 
time,  and  the  servants  did  the  same.  We  had  barely 
ended  supper,  when  suddenly  a  dull  sound  came  upon  onr 
ears,  just  as  the  gentlemen  were  changing  watch.  To 
my  horror,  they  cried  out  to  me  that  Mr.  Lay,  the  brother 
of  the  English  consul  at  Tien-tsin,  had  fallen  overboard. 
We  were  all  wildly  excited,  and  I  rushed  to  save  him. 
He  came  to  the  surface,  and  was  quickly  seized  by  his 
servant,  who  was  nearest  the  spot,  whilst  others  and  I 
helped  to  get  him  on  board. 

The  malicious  fury  of  our  neighbours,  the  Chinese 
boatmen,  demanded  constant  watchfulness.  A  sudden 
onslaught,  and  we  were  all  suddenly  lost,  despite  of  our 
being  armed. 

I  passed  a  long,  anxious  night ;  the  least  noise  made  me 
tremble  and  shiver ;  no  one  dared  to  sleep.  With  opening 
dawn  we  endeavoured  to  procure  a  passage,  but  onr 
neighbours  exhibited  a  stubbornness  sufficient  to  wear  out 
anyone's  patience.  The  gentlemen,  however,  behaved 
with  the  utmost  prudence,  and  after  several  hours  wo 
were  in  Peiho's  free,  open  water.    The  friendly  greeting, 
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"  Clhiii-clun,"  was  of  no  small  utility  in  our  difficulties.  I 
called  out  more  "chin-chins"  to  the  Chinese  on  this 
morning,  than  during  the  whole  of  my  nine  months' 
residence  in  China,  and  I  did  so  with  a  cheerful,  smiling 
look  which  seemed  to  please  the  bears.  Aware  that  John 
Chinaman  has  never  known  the  god  "  Cupid,"  I  did  not 
waste  a  hand-kiss  upon  them.  What  a  man  does  not 
know,  that  he  does  not  feel,  and  all  the  hand-kisses  in  the 
world  would  not  have  brought  us  to  the  open  Peiho  any 
sooner.  The  leader  of  our  fleet  was  Mr.  Shee,  the  tallest 
and  most  imposing  figure  in  our  company.  His  proud 
respect-inspiring  appearance  secured  the  most  punctual 
obedience,  both  from  the  servants  and  the  steersmen.  He 
gave  strict  orders  that  my  boat  should  never  be  either 
first  or  last,  and  that  wherever  the  Peiho  was  wide 
enough,  the  guardian  angel's  boat  should  be  preceded 
and  followed  by  two  boats,  and  have  one  boat  on  each  side 
of  it ;  this  order  was  strictly  observed.  On  the  six  boats 
which  accompanied  me  the  British  flag  fluttered,  and 
on  mine  waved  the  conspicuous  white  flag  of  the  guardian 
angel  from  Germany  on  the  Rhine.  It  was  easily  per- 
ceptible that,  in  consequence  of  the  massacre,  the  inhabi- 
tants between  Tien-tsin  and  Pekin  were  still  in  the  greatest 
excitement.  We  once  touched  land  in  order  to  procure 
some  snipes  for  dinner ;  before  we  left,  a  very  consider- 
able mass  of  Chinese  had  assembled  and  their  demeanour 
was  both  hostile  and  threatening.  During  the  remainder 
of  our  journey  we  avoided  touching  on  the  banks,  in  order 
not  to  irritate  the  natives.  On  the  second  night  we  had 
a  charming,  yes,  a  glorious  moonlight.  The  Peiho,  which 
I  had  never  seen  clean,  was  as  dear  as  a  mirror.    The 
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wind  was  favourable,  and  we  left  a  good  stretch  of  the  river 
behind  us.  The  nearer  we  approached  Tien-tsin,  the 
greater  was  my  depression;  the  gentlemen  were  in  no 
livelier  frame  of  mind,  though  not  one  of  them  would 
admit  it.  On  the  second  day  our  steersmen  and  rowers 
were  very  lazy  and  obstinate ;  Commander  Shee  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  maintaining  discipline  and  ordiBr 
among  them.  At  midday  our  fleet  came  together,  and 
we  had  a  meal  in  conunon.  My  boatmen,  who,  as  Chinese, 
have  no  regard  for  women,  at  times  offended  against  pro- 
priety ;  more  than  once  I  had  to  petition  our  good  leader  to 
prevent  some  horrible  exhibitions  on  their  part.  One 
afternoon  I  was  reading  near  the  helm  of  the  boat  when 
two  Chinese  sat  down  quite  near  the  "  guardian  angel,"  and 
began  freeing  themselves  from  their  vermin,  which  they 
threw  into  the  Peiho.  Mr.  Shee  pushed  his  boat  near  mine, 
and  chased  them  away.  They  betook  themselves  to  the 
bow  of  the  boat,  and  recommenced  proceedings.  What  it 
would  never  occur  to  the  filthiest  Western  to  do,  that  John 
Chinaman  does  without  any  sort  of  shame,  and  with 
evident  freedom  and  comfort.  Towards  evening  some  of 
the  gentlemen  of  our  party,  who  all  spoke  Chinese,  over- 
heard the  conversation  of  our  boatmen,  whose  purpose  it 
was  to  betray  us  to  the  Chinese  upon  reaching  Tien-tsin. 
Our  leader  now  laid  aside  all  consideration,  and  thought 
it  advisable  to  frighten  the  originator  of  this  conspiracy. 
The  Chinese  are  the  greatest  cowards  when  surprised ;  and 
there  is  nothing  of  which  they  have  so  wholesome  a 
horror  as  of  European  fiLrearms. 

With  a  weapon  in  his  hand,  Mr.  Shee  advanced  upon 
the  leader,  and  said,  "  If  you  play  the  traitor,  you  will  be 
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the  first  man  to  die  ;  I  will  not  let  you  out  of  my  sight 
for  a  single  second." 

In  the  evening  at  eight  o'clock  we  reached  the  Chinese 
town  Tien-tsin ;  the  worst  part  of  the  journey  (for  the 
European  settlement  of  Tien-tsin  is  at  two  miles  distance 
from  there)  was  still  before  us.  As  we  neared  the  most 
dangerous  part  of  the  river,  where  we  had  to  pass  close  by 
Chinese  jmiks,  on  the  decks  of  which  the  crowds  increased 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  all  the  gentlemen  left 
their  boats  and  boarded  that  of  their  guardian  angel. 
They  advised  me  not  to  show  myself  to  the  Chinese,  a 
perfectly  superfluous  piece  of  counsel,  as  I  had  not  the 
slightest  wish  to  do  so.  The  gentlemen  were  prepared 
for  an  attack,  and  stood  ready  armed  upon  deck.  Some 
of  the  Chinese  threw  dung  at  them  ;  they  were,  however, 
not  to  be  provoked,  and  took  no  notice  of  it.  The  noise 
made  by  the  Chinese  was  frightful,  and  our  boat  was 
pressed  upon  with  great  force  by  their  junks.  It  was  a 
seriously  romantic  hour ;  still,  the  rising  moon  shone  down 
upon  us  as  soft  and  smilingly  as  though  it  knew  no  harm 
would  befall  us. 

We  passed  the  dreadful-looking  ruins  of  the  French 
Cathedral,  of  which  only  a  few  smoke-blackened  walls 
remained  standing.  I  thought  with  pain  of  the  poor 
missionary  Chevrier,  whom  I  had  so  shortly  before  seen 
there,  and  who  sank  down  at  the  altar  before  the  fury  of 
the  mob.  I  was  roused  from  these  sad  thoughts  by  a 
terrible  apparition ;  some  of  our  boatmen  had  purposely 
brought  about  an  entanglement  between  our  boats  and 
the  Chinese  junks.  In  a  moment  we  were  surrounded  by 
a  screaming,  raving  crowd  of  Chinese ;  some  even  came 
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below  the  deck.  One  of  the  Englishmen  immediately 
came  to  my  side  to  protect  me.  Despite  their  fearful 
noise  and  shouting,  the  Chinese  approved  themselves  first- 
rate  cowards ;  they  seemed  to  fear  onr  weapons,  for  they 
were  unarmed.  It  was  to  our  great  advantage  that  we 
had  surprised  them ;  they  were  expecting  no  Europeans 
from  the  north,  and  were  consequently  unprepared; 
besides,  not  far  south  of  us  lay  several  war-ships.  The 
gentlemen  bore  the  rude  savagery  of  the  Chinese  with 
admirable  calmness,  as  the  least  attempt  at  fighting  would 
undoubtedly  have  proved  our  destruction;  for  although 
our  assailants  had  no  arms,  still  there  were  several  hun- 
dred Chinese  to  six  Europeans.  The  European  lady  I 
did  not  count,  for  she  said  that  she  would  under  no  cir- 
cumstance touch  a  weapon,  as  unbecoming  to  a  guardian 
angel. 

Presently,  trembling  and  praying,  as  I  was  listening  to 
the  course  of  the  strife,  I  heard  the  heart  and  soul-com- 
forting words,  "  Miss  W.,  we  are  again  free  and  out  of  all 
danger."  These  words  were  addressed  to  me  in  German 
by  our  brave  commander,  Mr.  Shee.  My  boat  now  went 
forward ;  the  gentlemen  came  and  took  me  on  deck  and 
showed  mo  the  brilliant  lights  of  the  ships  of  war  and 
steamers  anchored  off  the  European  settlement.  How 
comforting  and  welcome  was  this  sight  after  the  danger 
we  had  encountered  I  As  we  came  near  the  first  war-ship, 
the  gentlemen  gave  notice  of  our  presence  by  signs  and 
shouts,  to  which  the  officers  of  the  watch  replied. 
Mr.  Shee  now  cried  out  in  a  powerful  voice,  "  We  have 
a  lady  on  board ;  tell  us  how  we  can  most  safely  land." 
They  told  him  to  go  to  the  stem  of  the  ship.    Li  a  few 
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minutes  several  officers  and  soldiers  appeared  with  lanterns 
on  the  bridge  and  greeted  us  most  cordially. 

Mr.  Lay  was  about  to  step  upon  the  bridge,  in  order  to 
hand  me  over,  but  he  once  more  missed  his  footing,  and 
fell  headlong  into  the  Peiho.  I  gave  a  fearful  scream,  and 
plunged  my  arm  so  deeply  into  the  water  that,  had  it  not 
been  for  a  rapid  hand  behind  me,  I  should  probably  have 
shared  the  same  fate.  Mr.  L.  was  pulled  *  out  by  the  sol- 
diers, and  stood  dripping  on  the  bridge.  He  had  made  a 
promise  to  my  friends  and  host.  Dr.  D.,  to  take  especial 
care  for  me,  and  notwithstanding  the  offers  of  many  other 
gentlemen  to  escort  me,  he  saw  me  safe  amongst  my 
friends,  wet  and  cold  as  he  was,  even  before  calling  at  his 
brother's,  the  English  consul.  The  commander  of  the 
Avon  ordered  two  armed  soldiers  to  accompany  me.  The 
house  of  my  friends  lay  a  mile  from  our  landing-place, 
and  the  way  to  it  was  across  a  solitary,  open  space.  The 
two  soldiers  preceded  us  with  lanterns,  and  the  night  being 
cold,  Mr.  L.  shook  with  cold  and  looked  as  pale  as  death. 
My  joy  at  our  happy  landing  had  made  me  leave  my 
shawl,  hat  and  veil,  and  even  my  traveUing-bag  behind. 
My  companion  in  his  dripping  uniform,  and  I  accompanied 
by  two  soldiers  with  lanterns,  formed  a  picturesque  group 
in  the  moonlight.  Mr.  Lay  offered  me  his  wet  arm,  and 
I  now  laughed  with  all  my  heart.  Arrived  at  the  house 
of  the  missionary,  one  of  the  soldiers  pulled  the  bell ;  a 
voice  from  within  asked  who  was  there. 

"A  lady,  a  gentleman,  and  two  soldiers,"  answered 
Mr.  L. 

The  Eev.  Mr.  Lees  opened  the  door,  and  gazed  astounded 
at  us. 

VOL.  X.  24: 
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"Ib  it  you — are  you  here — ^are  you  aUve?"  said  he, 
stammering. 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  laughing. 

"  Have  you  really  got  here  without  being  murdered ! " 

"  Jufit  as  you  see,"  I  answered. 

After  Mr.  L.  had  overcome  his  surprise,  he  reached  to 
each  of  us  his  hand  and  led  us  in.  I  at  once  related  the 
mishap  of  my  companion,  and  a  glass  of  hot  punch  wm 
got  ready  for  him. 

The  house  of  the  missionary  was  in  a  lonely  spot,  and 
at  some  distance  from  the  European  settlement.  Although 
it  was  under  the  care  of  a  military  guard,  still  he  felt 
insecure  about  the  safety  of  his  wife  and  children,  and 
they  passed  the  nights  in  the  house  of  a  friend  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  war-ships.  Under  such  circumstances  it 
seemed  to  me  safe  to  take  a  cabin  on  board  the  steamer 
Sin  Naming^  for  which  I  had  a  return  ticket.  Fortu- 
nately she  had  the  day  before  returned  from  the  south, 
and  was  to  set  out  on  her  return  trip  the  next  day  at  two 
o'clock.  Scarcely,  however,  had  I  left  the  missionary's 
house  with  my  companion,  when  the  Rev.  Mr.  H.  and  my 
countryman,  Mr.  Trebing,  who  had  heard  of  my  arrival, 
stepped  up  to  us.  The  former  invited  me  to  his  house, 
and  as  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  I  should  be  as  safe 
there  as  on  the  steamer,  I  accepted  it.  Mr.  L.  went  on 
to  his  brother's,  and  the  soldiers  returned  to  the  ship. 
With  the  consciousness  of  having  an  armed  patrol  before 
the  house,  Mrs.  H.  and  myself  retired  to  rest.  Her 
husband  did  not  go  to  bed,  but  watched.  My  good 
countryman,  Mr.  T.,  slept,  with  a  loaded  gun  strapped  to 
his  body,  on  a  sofa  in  the  front  room.     The  night  passed 
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without  any  disturbance,  and  I  enjoyed  a  sound,  refresh- 
ing sleep,  and  no  dreadful  dream,  no  cry  of  murder 
snatched  me  from  the  sweet  arms  of  Morpheus.  After 
breakfast  Mr.  Trebing  took  me  to  the  English  cemetery, 
where  the  remains  of  some  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  were 
resting  in  provisional  graves. 

Up  to  that  time  the  Chinese  authorities  had  only 
delivered  up  four  corpses  to  the  European  consuls  ;  five 
were  still  missing.  They  were,  it  was  supposed,  burnt  to 
ashes.  The  four  corpses  above-mentioned  were  handed 
over  in  mutilated  fragments,  and  partly  burnt  to  ashes, 
which  were  buried  in  a  common  coflSn  in  consecrated 
ground.  I  stood  a  long  time  at  the  grave  of  the 
poor  Sisters,  but  neither  I  nor  my  cicerone  could  tell 
which  of  the  noble  women  lay  here  in  the  slumber  of 
death.  I  looked  roimd  and  found  three  little  flowers ;  I 
planted  them  in  the  middle  of  the  grave,  literally 
watering  them  with  my  tears.  Poor  Sisters  I  who  had 
left  their  sweet  home  and  everything  else,  to  devote 
their  lives  to  blinded  heathens ;  who  fulfilled  their  vocation 
amid  the  ordure  of  human  misery,  and  in  doing  so,  sacri- 
ficed their  beautiful  young  Uves !  To  you,  poor  Sisters  of 
Mercy,  was  no  mercy  shown.  Such  a  life,  devoted  to 
humanity  out  of  pure  love  for  it,  and  crowned  by  a 
martyr's  death,  is  a  sacrifice  that  no  world  but  the  next 
can  reward.  At  the  grave  of  the  Sisters  I  sadly  re- 
membered the  time  when  I  knelt  with  them  in  their 
chapel  —  destroyed  by  heathen  hands  —  when  a  tender 
hand  drew  forth  such  sweet  tones,  when  soft  voices 
echoed  beautifully,  and  Heaven  listened  to  us.  We  knelt 
at  the  altar  of  the  "  Mater  Dolorosa  ; "  "  Mater  Dolorosa  '* 
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was  our  hymn,  dclorasa  was  their  God-devoted  lif e^ 
doloroia  was  their  death.  From  the  grave  of  the  Sisters 
Mr.  T.  led  me  to  those  of  the  other  victims  of  that  bloody 
day.  Of  these  I  had  known  two ;  one  a  yonng  bride,  a 
lady  sixteen  years  old,  and  her  husband,  both  from  Russia. 
At  the  time  of  the  massacre  they  had  only  been  two  days 
married :  both  slept  in  one  grave.  Although  at  the  time 
the  details  of  the  Tien-tsin  massacres  were  published  in 
the  newspapers  of  every  country,  it  may  be  useful  to  devote 
a  paragraph  or  two  to  a  short  recapitulation  of  them. 

After  many  preliminary  threats  on  the  part  of  the 
Chinese  heathens  against  the  Europeans,  and  especiaUy 
against  the  French  Catholics  in  Tien-tsin,  on  the  momiog 
of  the  24:th  of  July,  1870,  a  furious  rabble  assembled 
before  the  French  consulate  and  began  bombarding  the 
building.  The  consul,  Mons.  Fontanier,  seeing  that  all 
his  efforts  to  iaduce  the  mob  to  desist  were  fruitless,  sent 
a  Chinese  servant  to  the  governor  of  the  town  to  claim 
his  protection.  As  he  did  not  return  the  consul  dis- 
patched a  second  messenger  (also  Chinese),  and  they  both 
returned  wounded  to  the  consulate.  Hereupon  the  consul 
sent  his  secretary,  Mr.  Simmons,  who,  through  much 
danger,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Yamen  (the  government 
building),  and  soon  returned  with  three  under-mandarins, 
who  informed  the  consul  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear. 
But  these  officers  gave  the  people  no  order  to  separate. 
A  word,  a  sign  from  the  mandarins  would  have  been 
sufficient,  but  the  word  was  not  given.  Under  the  veiy 
eyes  of  the  authorities  they  continued  to  bombard  the 
building,  and  the  consul,  not  satisfied  with  the  empty 
assiu'ances  of  the  mandarins,  went,  accompanied  by  his 
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secretary  himself,  to  the  governor.  On  the  way  he  was 
stirroTinded  and  threatened  by  the  rabble,  who  were 
armed  with  lances. 

The  governor  treated  the  consul  with  indifference; 
nevertheless  he  expressed  his  willingness  to  go  in  person 
and  drive  off  the  mob.  ^  Unfortunately,  on  the  way  back, 
both  the  consul  and  his  secretary  were  murdered  with  lance 
thrusts,  the  governor  quietly  allowing  it  to  be  done  without 
making  the  slightest  effort  to  save  them.  As  soon  as 
these  gentlemen  had  been  dispatched,  the  people  sounded 
the  gong ;  this  was  said  to  have  been  the  preconcerted 
signal  for  the  massacre.  The  other  victims  were  then 
attacked,  tortured,  and  put  to  death.  Shortly  afterwards, 
the  French  consular  building,  the  French  cathedral,  and 
the  convent  and  hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  were  in 
flames,  whilst  the  Chinese  authorities  coolly  allowed  the 
populace  to  wreak  its  vile  will.  During  the  first  night 
after  this  frightful  day,  four  corpses  floated  down  the 
river,  and  remained  about  the  ship's  paddle-wheels  opposite 
the  European  settlement.  They  were  the  corpses  of  the 
French  consul,  of  the  young  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  of  a 
friend  of  the  latter,  all  three  of  Russian  nationality ;  they 
were  horribly  mutilated  and  hardly  recognisable.  On  the 
body  of  the  unfortunate  bride  no  less  than  forty  stabs 
were  counted ;  her  face  was  dreadfully  hacked,  and  some 
of  her  flngers  were  cut  off  for  the  sake  of  the  rings  upon 
them.  The  young  wife  had  gone  with  her  husband  and 
one  of  his  friends  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Russian  consulate ; 
they  were  attacked  on  their  way  home  by  the  raving 
populace,  who,  it  was  said,  took  them  for  French.  They 
dragged  them  out  of  their  sedans,  and  flrst  murdered  the 
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bride  with  every  refinement  of  hellish  atrocity.  Hei 
husband  had  to  look  on  at  the  agonies  of  his  dear  wife, 
without  being  able  to  stir  a  hand  to  help  her.  Both  the 
men  were  then  murdered,  and  their  corpses  thrown  into 
the  Peiho.  Some  Christian  Chinese  eye-witnesses  assert 
that  amid  prayers  and  entreaties  these  unfortunate  victims 
assured  their  murderers  they  were  not  French,  but  Russian, 
on  which  the  people  swung  thair  lances  and  cried,  "  We 
will  kill  all  Europeans."  Womanly  delicacy  forbids  here 
the  reproduction  of  the  scenes  attendant  upon  the  murder 
of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  They  were  subjected  to  the 
longest  and  most  cruel  tortures,  and  to  treatment  the 
most  revolting  to  a  woman.  The  Sister-superioress 
Elizabeth  was  the  first  martyr.  Under  the  eyes  of  the 
other  sisters,  and  as  an  encouragement  to  them,  she 
calmly  resigned  herself  into  the  hands  of  her  murderers, 
and  died  like  a  Christian  martyr.  The  victims  of  the 
massacre  were  as  follows :  — 

The  French  Consul,  Mons.  Fontanier,  and  his  secretary, 
Mr.  Simmons ;  Mr.  Thomason,  interpreter  to  the  French 
legation  in  Pekm,  and  his  wife  (both  had  been  married 
m  Paris  only  three  months  previously,  and  had  arrived 
only  twenty-four  hours  before  in  Tien-tsin  on  their  way 
to  Pekin);  Mr.  Challemaison  and  his  wife;  Father 
Chevrier,  French  missionary;  the  young  bride,  her 
husband,  and  friend;  finally,  and  saddest  of  all,  nine 
Sisters  of  Mercy  belonging  to  the  French  hospital  in 
Tien-tsin.  The  death  of  all  these  victims  was  shameful 
and  revolting,  but  the  insults  and  tortures  inflicted  upon 
the  poor  women  by  their  beastly  murderers,  into  the 
particulars  of  which  I  forbear  to  enter,  are  such  as  to 
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brand  the  perpetrators  with  everlasting  infamy.  We 
read  of  the  death  of  Marie  Antoinette  and  Madame 
Roland  at  the  hands  of  an  enraged  and  vindictive  popu- 
lace during  the  French  revolution ;  but  their  sufferings 
are  as  nothing  compared  with  the  horrors  undergone  by 
the  women  at  Tien-tsin ;  the  former  were  not  outraged 
before  death,  and  the  guillotine  itself  must  have  been 
sweet  in  comparison  with  the  treatment  to  which  the  bodies 
of  these  poor  ladies  were  subjected  by  the  wild  beasts  who 
murdered  them.  Although  the  attack  of  the  Chinese  was 
ostensibly  directed  against  the  French  alone,  still  the 
information  got  from  some  converted  Chinese  leaves  little 
doubt  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  wretches  to  murder 
all  the  Europeans  in  Tien-tsin.  A  second  attack  was 
projected  for  the  9th  of  July.  But  long  before  that  day 
the  first  war-ships  ordered  hither,  two  EngKsh  and  one 
French,  had  already  arrived.  Against  the  reports  of  a 
projected  massacre  of  all  the  Europeans,  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Pekin  Gazette  spoke  positively,  but  without 
any  shame,  the  Chinese  authorities  explaining  that  the 
three  Russian  victims  above  mentioned  had  been  killed  by 
mistake.  People  were  awaiting  the  decision  of  the  French 
government  with  the  greatest  anxiety.  It  was  the  wish 
of  every  European  of  feeling  that  the  blood  of  the  poor 
victims  should  be  avenged.  The  sad  occurrences  in  Tien- 
tsin offered  a  favourable  opportunity  for  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  to  redeem  his  word,  formerly  given,  that  the 
blood  of  the  missionaries  in  the  Corea  should  be  avenged. 
But  scarcely  had  the  announcement  of  the  Tien-tsin  mas- 
sacres reached  the  Tuilleries,  when  the  Franco-German 
war  broke  out.    Fate  sent  Napoleon  to  Sedan ;  the  bloody 
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deed  in  China  fell  into  the  background,  and  up  to  the 
present  the  massacres  in  Corea  and  Tien-tsin  are  unavenged- 
The  Chinese  government  sent  a  mandaiin  of  the  highest 
rank,  "  Chung-how,"  to  the  French  court  to  bring  about 
a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  matter.  The  envoy  reached 
France  at  a  critical  moment — no  court  at  the  Tuilleries; 
no  government  in  France ;  Napoleon  fallen  never  to  rise 
again. 
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CHAPTER  IX.  * 

When  I  left  the  grave  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  it  was  high 
time  for  me  to  hasten  on  board  the  steamer  Sin-Ncmzing. 
My  countryman,  Mr.  Trebing,  accompanied  me  on  board, 
where  a  few  friends  of  Dr.  D.  were  waiting  to  bid  me  adieu. 
Five  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  accompanied  me  from 
Pekin  to  Tien-tsin  had  also  taken  their  passage.  Mr.  Lay, 
the  English  consul's  brother,  remained  behind.  It  was  a 
great  comfort  to  me  to  be  able  to  leave  Tien-tsin  so  soon, 
the  bloodthirsty  Chinese,  the  deserted-looking,  imsafe 
neighbourhood,  war-ships  and  patrols  presenting  few 
attractions.  I  soon  saw  again  the  blue  waters  of  the 
beautiful  gulf,  Pe-chi-li,  and  the  next  morning  the 
steamer  Sin-Ncmzing  arrived  in  the  harbour  of  Che-foo. 
I  was  received  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Sietas,  a  German 
merchant,  whose  wife  had  offered  me  her  hospitality  upon 
my  journey  through  to  Pekin.  It  was  my  intention  to 
withdraw  for  a  time  to  the  adjacent  town,  Teng-chow-f u. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  ITevins  and  his  wife,  American  missionaries 
in  Teng-chow-fu,  and  friends  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Nelson,  had  given  me  a  friendly  invitation,  of  which 
I  determined  to  avail  myself.     But  the  circumstances  of 
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the  time,  and  the  hatred  of  the  Chinese  against  Europeans, 
had  a  severe  and  bitter  influence  upon  my  personal 
position.  In  Che-f  oo  solitary  dreary  days  awaited  me,  tears 
and  grief  were  once  more  my  lot.  The  poisoned  arrow  of 
slander  had  followed  me,  and  to  break  this  arrow  or  to  tear 
up  the  roots  of  the  poison  was  not  in  my  power.  Both 
towns,  Che-foo  and  Tien-tsin,  belong  to  the  province  of 
Shan-tung,  which,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Tien-tsin  conven- 
tion in  1861,  was  to  foreigners  the  most  unknown  region 
in  the  whole  Chinese  empire.  In  this  convention  the 
harbour  of  Teng-chow-fu  was  stipulated  to  be  opened  to 
foreigners.  Still  the  position  of  this  harbour  was  less 
favourable  to  commerce  than  the  more  advantageously 
situated  bay  of  Che-foo.  Already,  in  the  year  1860,  the 
harbour  of  Che-foo  was  the  calling-place  of  the  French 
war  fleet.  The  head-quarters  of  the  English  were  at  that 
time  the  Miso-tao  islands,  thirty-five  miles  from  Che-foo, 
and  nearly  opposite  the  town  Teng-chow-fu.  Here  I  learnt 
from  reliable  friends,  who  have  lived  many  years  among 
the  Chinese,  and  who  speak  their  language,  how  bitterly 
the  natives,  even  to-day,  complain  of  the  wild,  inmioral 
conduct  of  the  French  who  called  there.  No  sensible  man, 
much  less  a  Christian,  would  attempt  to  justify  the 
atrocities  of  Tien-tsin.  If  we  take  into  account  the 
antecedents  and  the  doings  of  Christian  civilised  nations, 
and  the  horrors  which  they  have  practised  upon  the 
heathen ;  if  we  think  of  the  numbers  that  have  been  slain 
at  the  hands  of  civilisation,  the  destruction  of  costly  works 
of  ait,  of  the  millions  of  plundered  treasure,  the  property 
either  of  the  ruler  or  the  people,  which  have  found  their 
way  to  the  West  only  through  murder  and  robbery,  we 
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may  well  ask  whether,  in  these  crying  injustices,  there  is 
no  ground  of  disgust  and  hatred  of  us  1  It  is  a  case  of 
mutual  destruction  between  heathen  and  Christian,  with 
the  addition  of  a  greed  after  the  heathen's  property  on  the 
part  of  the  Christian.  How  very  becoming  for  a  pious 
Roman  Catholic  Empress  of  France  to  adorn  herself  with 
the  jewels  of  the  Empress  of  heathen  China,  which  Palikao 
has  stolen  at  Yuen-ming-jnien  to  please  his  Imperial 
mistress !  Should  the  historian  of  the  western  hemi- 
sphere go  to  see  the  former  summer  residence  of  the 
Emperors  of  China,  and  state  what  he  has  seen  there  in 
the  shape  of  Christian  handiwork,  what  the  Commune  did 
in  Paris  is  insignificant  in  comparison  with  what  was 
done  at  Tuen-ming-yuen  by  the  French  and  English. 
This  gigantic  "monument  of  Chinese  perfidy,"  as  the 
English  complacently  call  those  ruins,  is  at  the  same  time 
the  most  gigantic  monument  of  civilised  iarharism. 

Several  days  after  my  arrival  in  Che-f oo,  I  informed 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kevins  of  my  arrival  from  the  north.  The 
Rev.  Mr.H.,a  friend  of  Dr.  N.,  called  to  accompany  me  to 
Teng-chow-fu.  We  were,  however,  prevented  from  setting 
out  for  that  town  by  a  terrific  storm,  on  which  the  elements 
seemed  to  expend  the  whole  of  their  resources ;  the  rain 
was  so  heavy  that  the  roads  were  impracticable  even  on  the 
following  day.  Still  the  interposition- of  the  storm  was, 
as  far  as  I  was  personally  concerned,  providential.  From 
the  time  of  the  Tien-tsin  massacre  the  long-concealed 
hatred  of  the  Chinese  against  Europeans  showed  itself ,  an,d 
the  latter  were  treated  by  them  both  contemptuously 
and  menacingly.  During  the  last  few  days  reports  were 
current  at  Che-f  oo  that  the  day  of  vengeance  was  at  hand. 
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The  Europeans  kept  watch  by  night,  and  made  preparations 
for  flight.  The  American  missionaries  in  Teng-chow-fu 
lived  in  the  greatest  peace  with  the  natives,  and  although 
the  report  of  approaching  danger  was  circulated  there  too, 
no  one  gave  any  credit  to  it.  Mrs.  Kevins  had  sent  me 
a  cordial  and  motherly  letter  of  welcome,  and  being  a 
stranger  and  alone,  I  could  not  but  wish  myseK  in  the 
company  of  good  religious  people.  By  my  own  country- 
men, who  had  formerly  received  me,  I  was  now  held  in  no 
consideration,  for  the  slander  of  the  high  official  up  north 
had  reached  Che-foo  soon  after  my  own  arrival  there. 
This  followed  me  wherever  I  went,  and  no  one  snatched 
at  these  frightful  lies  with  greater  avidity  than  my  own 
countrymen.  My  host  and  hostess  treated-  me  with  icy 
coldness,  and  made  me  feel  Hke  a  stranger  in  their  house. 
Both  were  simple,  honourable  people,  but  required  better 
minds  to  form  a  proper  judgment  of  things ;  they  behoved 
just  what  they  heard,  and  from  tliis  weakness  of  theirs 
I  had  to  suffer.  The  Kev.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kevins  knew 
me  from  the  house  of  pastor  Nelson,  in  Shanghai.  I 
enjoyed  their  esteem,  and  no  slander  could  affect  their 
opinion  of  me.  It  was  therefore  very  natural  for  me  to 
wish  to  leave  my  own  countrypeople  and  betake  myself 
to  personal  friends.  The  interposition  of  the  storm  at  the 
very  moment  when  I  was  ready  to  start  for  Teng-chow-fu 
made  me  cry  bitterly ;  but,  as  I  said  before,  the  storm  was 
providential.  Early  on  the  following  day,  the  American 
consul  at  Che-foo  received  an  express,  in  which  the  mis- 
sionaries of  Teng-chow-foo  urgently  requested  him  to 
send  them  protection,  as  they  were  in  great  danger  of  their 
li\  es.     The  consul  immediately  sent  an  English  ship  of 
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war,  and  during  the  next  night  the  commander  succeeded 
in  getting  all  the  missionaries  on  board  and  taking  them 
to  Che-f 00.  The  faithful  servants  of  the  missionaries  had 
apprised  them  of  their  danger  in  time  to  enable  them, 
after  a  short  agony  of  suspense,  to  escape  it. 

The  storm,  by  preventing  me  from  leaving,  had  spared 
me  my  share  in  this  agony.  The  good  missionaries,  with 
their  effects  hastily  packed  pell-mell  together,  found 
lodging  as  well  as  they  could  among  their  friends.  The 
ladies  were  laid  up  in  consequence  of  the  terror  they  had 
undergone.  Later,  the  missionaries'  wives  visited  me, 
and  showed  me  much  kindness.  There  were  but  three 
German  ladies  in  Che-f  oo,  two  French,  and  a  small  nimaber 
of  American  and  English  ladies,  aud  among  these  the 
missionaries'  wives  were  not  only  the  simplest  and  most 
modest,  but  also  the  best  educated.  I  did  not  know  how 
to  change  my  position  ;  it  is  so  bitter  and  humiliating  to 
enjoy  only  the  semblance  of  hospitality,  when  we  are 
obliged  to  endure  the  coldness  and  distrust  of  men ;  and 
yet  the  consciousness  of  innocence  is  in  itself  a  sweet 
consolation.  The  missionaries'  wives  would  have  gladly 
received  me,  had  this  been  possible.  ITot  only  from 
Teng-chow-fu,  but  also  from  Tien-tsin,  many  missionaries 
had  fled  with  their  wives  and  children  to  Che-f  oo,  so  that 
all  available  accommodation  was  taken  up.  The  number 
of  Europeans  residing  in  Che-f  oo  did  not  exceed  thirty,  and 
these  were  chiefly  unmarried  men.  There  were  few 
families  except  those  of  the  missionaries,  and  to  these  I 
was  unknown.  This  little  community  offered  a  sad 
picture  of  human  life.  The  want  of  educated,  married 
ladies,  want  of  occupation  and  mental  distraction,  and  the 
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absence  of  choice  and  change  in  daily  avocations,  engender 
much  human  weakness  which  is  more  or  less  unknown 
in  larger  settlements.  What  protects  the  small  European 
community  in  Pekin  from  many  of  these  evils  is  the 
larger  number  of  cultivated  ladies,  and  the  more  even 
grade  of  society  and  education.  The  beautiful,  tempering 
consciousness,  too,  that  when  once  in  Pekin  it  is  not  easy 
to  get  away,  makes  people  mutually  indulgent,  affectionate, 
and  helpful.  But  Che-foo  lies  on  a  great  guK,  so  that 
people  can  easily  come  and  go,  and  both  social  rank  and 
education  are  so  varied,  that  harmony  and  unity  are 
impossible.  Envy  and  jealousy,  with  all  their  long  train 
of  evils,  prevail,  as  a  matter  of  course.  Education  has 
very  little  share  in  the  thoughts  of  such  communities; 
expensive  dinners,  the  arrival  of  the  next  steamer  and  the 
mails,  and  a  ride  on  horse  or  donkey-back  are  the  only 
distractions.  Consequently,  many  of  the  men  become  as 
great  talkers  as  the  women,  and  run  about  from  house  to 
house  with  the  most  trivial  and  laughable  items  of  news. 
Some  are  misanthropical,  others  sleepy-heads,  and  not  a 
few  become  drunkards  and  die  of  delirium-tremens.  I 
was  astounded  to  hear  of  so  many  cases  of  delirium- 
tremens  in  so  small  a  community.  I  doubt  whether 
among  the  same  number  of  Chinese  there  are  as  many 
cases  of  opium  delirium. 

Che-foo,  on  the  Blue  Gulf,  was  destined  to  be  my  place 
of  sujBEering  in  the  Celestial  empire.  It  is,  however,  only 
proper  that  I  should  say  that  in  Che-foo  no  European 
insulted  me  directly  or  with  malice  aforethought.  Thank 
God,  I  can  speak  of  no  settlement  in  Asia  in  the  matter  of 
social  vices  and  horrors  in  the  same  manner  as  I  was 
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compelled  to  speak  of  Yokohama.    The  only  man  who 

injured  me  in  China  was  B X.,  the  little  king  from 

my  home.  He  was  my  only  personal  enemy ;  he  alone 
dared  to  slander,  persecute,  and  injure  me.  The  latter  he 
succeeded  in  domg,  in  a  measure,  as  far  as  his  influence 
extended,  and  that  was  to  the  boundaries  of  the  empire. 
As  far  as  quality  is  concerned,  my  only  two  enemies  dur- 
ing my  journey  round  the  world  were  much  alike,  viz.,  a 
mean,  high-born  functionary  in  Yokohama,  and  a  like 
specimen  in  Pekin.  The  facts  already  recounted  are 
sufficient  to  show  of  what  kind  their  interest  was  in  me, 
and  how  far  they  were  serviceable  to  their  solitary 
countrywoman.  I  will  not  tire  the  reader  with  needlessly 
enlarging  upon  this  uninviting  theme,  but  will  leave  him 
to  draw  his  own  conclusions.  I  wUl  merely  observe  that 
the  imjust  enmity  of  these  two  men  was  calculated  to 
interfere  seriously  with  the  prospects  of  my  journey.  At 
the  beginning  of  my  stay  in  Che-foo,  I  suffered  under 
the  continual  suspicion  of  my  countrymen,  and  it  was 
only  when  I  had  suffered  all  the  bitterness  of  my  solitude 
and  the. fulness  of  annoyance  and  grief  that  they  turned 
to  me  with  sympathy.  One  morning  I  was  walking 
along  the  beautiful  strand  of  the  bay,  when  I  met  an 
American  lady,  whom  I  knew  in  Shanghai,  for  she  was 
the  intimate  friend  of  Mrs.  Nelson.  She  had  come  to 
Che-foo  to  take  care  of  her  brother's  house,  who  had  a 
place  in  the  Chinese  custom-house.  The  young  lady, 
under  the  assurance  of  her  confidence  and  sympathy,  in- 
formed me  that  the  day  previous,  the  ITorth-German  con- 
sul had  said  various  things  to  her  brother  which  were 
very  prejudicial  to  my  character.   When  the  good  lady  saw 
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how  much  this  communication  shocked  me,  she  repented 
of  her  words,  assuring  me  repeatedly  that  neither  she  nor 
her  brother  believed  a  word  of  what  was  said,  and  she  invited 
me  to  visit  her.  I  had  never  seen  the  North-German  consul, 
but  I  made  up  my  mind  to  call  upon  him  personally.  This 
annoying  communication  threw  me  into  a  fever.  I  went 
to  my  room  and  was  seized  with  violent  headache  and 
vomiting.    Wretched  as  I  felt,  towards  evening  I  went  to 

the  consulate,  and  sent  in  my  card  to  consul  J .     That 

gentleman  came  into  the  reception-room.  I  endeavoured 
to  master  my  emotion,  stepped  quietly  up  to  him,  and  said, 
"  Mr.  Consul,  do  you  know  me  ? "  "  No,  miss,"  he  answered^ 
"  I  have  never  seen  you,  but  still  your  name  is  known  to 
me."     "  Then,  consul,  if  you  know  only  my  name  and  not 

myself,  why  have  you  slandered  me  to  Mr. ?     Is 

that  the  consideration  which  a  strange,  unprotected  lady 
has  to  expect  at  the  hands  of  the  German  consul  here  ?  '* 
The  consul  embarrassed  looked  into  my  face :  he  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had  said  so-and-so  on  a  given  day.  He 
begged  my  pardon,  and  said  that  what  he  knew  against  me 
were  only  rumours,  and  that  he  had  simply  repeated  them  as 
such.  "  That  is  no  comfort  to  me,"  I  replied ;  "  what  you 
retail  simply  as  rumours,  I,  an  unknown  stranger,  have  to 
suffer  for  as  though  they  were  true."  The  consul  then 
told  me  of  his  journey  to  Japan,  where  he  had  arrived 
just  as  I  left.     As  consul  he  had  occasion  to  be  oflSdally 

connected  with  B X.,  his  colleague,  and  others  of 

my  wicked  fellow-countrymen  whom  he  named.  He 
related  an  shundBut  potpourri  of  rumours,  the  origin  of 
which  was  to  be  traced  to  official  quarters.  I  told  him  that 
these  slanders  were  merely  the  result  6i  disappointment 
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in  the  carrying  out  of  an  evil  design,  and  that  every 
German,  indeed,  every  one  in  Yokohama,  had  been  obliged 

to  respect  me.     I  further  told  him  that  there  B X.'8 

protection  was  offered  to  me  only  on  infamous  conditions, 
and  that  I  despised  both  him  and  all  the  bad  Germans 
who  lived  there.  From  this  time  forward  the  German 
consul  at  Che-foo  treated  me  with  the  greatest  considera- 
ation,  and  his  further  conduct  convinced  me  that  he  was 
a  gentleman.  He  spread  no  more  reports  to  my  prejudice, 
.  but,  on  the  contrary,  spoke  favourably  of  me.  In  a  small, 
chattering  community  like  that  of  Che-foo,  the  circulation 
of  a  slanderous  report  is  one  thing,  its  extinction  is 
quite  a  different  matter.     To  these  rumours  was  added 

the  slander  of  the  little  king  from  my  home,  B X. 

in  Pekin.  This  was  brought  to  Che-foo  by  two  gentlemen 
of  the  French  embassy,  quite  innocently.  The  effect  was 
perceptible  when,  on  the  next  Sunday,  I  was  sUghted  by 
the  two  most  prominent  French  ladies  in  the  community, 
by  refusing  me  a  seat  at  their  side  in  the  Roman  CathoUc 
chapel.  This  merely  gave  Count  A.,  the  Italian  ambas- 
sador, on  his  way  to  Pekin,  an  opportunity  of  showing 
his  gentlemanly  courtesy  by  offering  me  a  chair,  of  which 
I  did  not  avail  myself,  my  emotion  being  too  strong  to 
aUow  of  my  remaining  in  the  chapel.  Such  public  insults 
are  among  the  miseries  of  small  places. 

One  day  towards  the  end  of  July  the  news  reached 
Pekin  by  telegraph  vi4  St.  Petersburg  and  Kiachta  that 
France  had  declared  war  against  Prussia.  This  unexpected 
news  came  like  lightning  out  of  a  clear  sky,  and  spread 
with  electric  rapidity.  The  news  was  sent  by  express  to 
the  European  consuls  in  Tien-tsin,  and  by  steamer  reached 
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Che-foo.  The  Celestial  politicians  and  all  who  feared 
the  vengeance  of  France  for  the  Tien-tsin  massacres  were 
wild  with  joy.  The  North-German  frigate,  the  Medusa^ 
lay  at  this  time  in  the  harbour  of  Che-foo.  I  was  not  a 
little  astonished  to  learn  from  a  friend  in  Pekin  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  declaration  of  war,  the  Httle  king  from 
my  home  was  ordered  to  inspect  the  frigate,  and  give 
special  orders  for  the  occasion.  The  same  post  brought 
me  a  letter  of  like  contents  from  a  friend  in  Tien-tsin, 
who  had  been  a  guest  with  my  friends  in  Pekin  during 
my  residence  there.  They  both  counselled  on  my  part 
great  caution  and  retirement,  as  they  knew  the   deadly 

hatred  of  B X.  towards  me.     Being  like  numerous 

others  subject  to  the  impressions  and  feeUngs  of  the 
moment,  this  news,  as  was  natural,  filled  me  with  all  kinds 
of  uncomfortable  surmises.  The  fatal  word  "impostor" 
had  been  pronounced  against  me  by  the  mean,  high-bom 
official,  and  he  now  came  in  person  to  fill  up  the  cup  of 
my  grief. 

I  had  endeavoured  by  weeks  of  seclusion  and  retirement 
to  live  down  the  prejudices  which  had  at  times  taken  an 
offensive  form,  and  now  my  deadhest  enemy  was  ap- 
proaching—the most  powerful  one  in  China,  a  king  in  his 
sphere. ,  The  probability  seemed  to  me  that  he  would 
repeat  here  what  he  had  said  in  Pekin,  and  this  might 
have  a  most  injurious  effect  upon  my  friends.  I  thought 
at  first  of  communicating  my  impressions  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Nevins,  but  my  pride  kept  me  back.  In  order  to  increase 
my  melancholy,  the  next  post  brought  me  a  letter  from 
Dr.  D.  in  Pekin.  Unaware  of  the  state  of  my  mind,  he 
wrote  casually  in  the  course  of  it,  "  B X.  sets  out 
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to-morrow  for  Che-f oo,  so  you  have  not  done  with  him  yet ; 
be  cautious ;  you  will  easily  understand  my  advice ;  he 
hates  you  bitterly."  "  Yesterday,"  continued  the  letter, 
"I    visited    the    Russian    ambassador    and    there    met 

B X.    He  was  not  ashamed  to  speak  in  the  most 

scornful  terms  of  you,  and  even  I  had  a  taste  of  his 
unsparing  anger.  He  overwhelmed  me  with  reproaches 
for  having  harboured  you  in  my  house.  I  told  him  very 
quietly  that  both  I  and  my  wife  were  very  pleased  at 
having  done  so,  and  that  our  guest  had  comported  herself 
blamelessly.  I  further  gave  him  to  understand  that  I 
did  not  believe  a  word  of  what  he  said  against  you,  and 
considered  it  radically  false." 

This  letter,  and  information  from  reliable  sources,  that 

B X.  was  really  coming  to  Che-f  oo,  quite  overwhelmed 

me.  He,  the  little  king  from  my  home,  in  his  vile  cowardly 
revenge  had  dared  to  call  me  by  an  opprobrious  name ; 
he  had  treated  my  friends  to  scornful  reproaches  for 
having  harboured  me.  And  how  did  my  high-bom  foe 
stand  before  society  in  a  moral  point  of  view  ?  what  a 
sad,  disgraceful  romance  was  his  own  private  career? 
I  now  would  no  longer  stay  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  The 
coldness,  mistrust,  the  complete  misapprehension  and 
neglect  in  which  I  was  left,  made  me  quite  ^  ill.  A 
stranger,  unnoticed,  I  went  in  and  .out,  and  in  the  same 
manner  to  and  from  the  table.  Neither  my  host  nor 
hostess  said  a  single  word  to  me  ;  everything  was  pushed 
to  me  contemptuously.  The  kindness  of  my  English 
friends  in  Pekin  contrasted  strangely  with  this  harsh 
treatment  by  my  own  countrypeople,  and  I  determined  to 
leave  the  house.     To  attempt  a  justification,  I  was  too 
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proud,  and  should  have  considered  such  a  moral  weakness. 
I  wrote  a  note  requesting  my  biU,  and  informing  Mrs.  S. 
that  I  wished  no  longer  to  be  a  burden  to  her,  and  I  hired 
apartments  next  door.  The  removal  of  my  effects  was 
therefore  a  task  of  no  great  labour,  and  thus  we  parted 
peacefully. 

My  circumstances  were  but  little  bettered  by  the 
change.  I  was  now  with  a  German  family  to  whom  I 
paid  cash  regularly  for  all  I  had,  and  consequently  felt 
under  no  obligation.  The  host  had  been  a  sea-captain,  had 
married  a  widow,  and  now  kept  a  restaurant.  They  had 
no  children,  kept  a  good  table,  and  fed  their  guests  well. 
Captain  H.  was  a  good-natured,  genial  man.  His  wife 
was  not  quite  so  well  educated  as  himself,  nevertheless, 
when  she  abstained  from  drinking,  she  was  a  very  tolera- 
ble woman.  For  reasons  obvious  to  the  reader,  I  used  the 
most  scrupulous  prudence  in  all  my  doings.  The  constant 
pressure  of  mental  suffering,  added  to  my  solitary  life, 
had  shaken  my  health  and  deprived  me  of  all  appetite. 
On  the  day  after  the  receipt  of  letters  from  my  friends  in 
the  North,  I  was  ill,  physically  and  mentally.  I  struggled 
against  the  melancholy  which  oppressed  me,  but  my  cheeks 
and  temples  were  very  feverish,  and  I  suffered  from  an 
intolerable  headache.  My  imagination  painted  everything 
to  me  in  the  dreariest  colours.     The  notion  that  my  enemy, 

B X.,  was  coming  to  Che-foo,  did  not  leave  me  a 

moment's  rest.  In  my  melancholy  frame  of  mind,  I 
imagined  the  effect  about  to  be  produced  upon  the  whole 
German  community  by  the  arrival  of  this  little  divinity. 
It  seemed  to  me  as  though  everybody  must  desert  me, 
and  that  even  the  housewife  with  whom  I  was  living  would 
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order  me  out  of  her  house.  I  will  not  attempt  to  depict 
the  varied  and  dreadful  play  of  these  imaginings.  Towards 
evening  I  endeavoured  to  write  two .  letters,  one  to  Mr. 
Henderson  at  Tien-tsin,  the  other  to  B X.  The  eon- 
tents  and  tenor  of  the  latter  note  may  well  be  imagined. 
When  I  had  ended  it  I  fell  back  upon  the  sofa,  and  all  the 
objects  in  my  room  seemed  to  lose  their  reality.  "  My 
guardian  spirit,"  I  said,  with  despairing  heart ;  "  depart 
not  from  me ;  let  me  do  no  harm.  O  God,  let  me  die 
good  and  pure,  and  take  the  tired  stranger  to  Thyself ! 
Could  I  in  this  moment  but  see  my  mother  —  could 
I  in  this  desperate  hour  but  see  a  loving  soul  to  whom 
I  might  pour  out  the  complaints  of  my  innocence,  then 
I  should  be  saved."  A  little  later  I  addressed  the  letters ; 
in  the  twilight  I  opened  my  door,  looked  for  one  of  the 
servants  of  the  house,  and  got  him  to  take  the  letters  to 
the  post.  Early  the  next  morning  a  mail  steamer  went 
to  Tien-tsin.   The  letter  to  the  little  king  from  my  home  I 

sent  to  Mr.  H.  there,  begging  Tiim  to  hand  it  to  B X. 

on  his  passage  through  to  Che-f  oo. 

When  night  came  on  I  could  no  longer  endure  my 
torturing  solitude.  My  hostess  was  not  a  woman  to 
whom  I  could  communicate  my  grief ;  the  wives  of  the 
missionaries  I  did  not  wish  to  annoy ;  so  I  determined  to 
commune  with  nature,  and  seek  from  her  that  comfort 
which  I  could  not  find  among  men.  I  stepped  out  of 
my  room  on  to  the  shore,  and  laid  my  head  down  against 
the  cool-  earth.  The  contrast  between  the  slumbering 
world  of  peaceful  nature  and  the  stormy  condition  of 
my  own  mind  came  to  me  very  forcibly.  Gradually  the 
timmlt  of  my  emotions  died  away,  and  in  the  contempla- 
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tion  of  the  serene  lovely  night  I  became  cahn  and  knelt 
in  the  cool  sand.  From  my  innermost  heart  I  prayed  to 
God,  and  when  I  had  said  to  Him  everything  which  my 
heart  desired,  I  felt  perfectly  quiet  and  reconciled. 
Gentle  tears,  for  which  I  had  in  vain  pined  for  many  days, 
came  to  my  aid.  I  looked  up  at  the  richly  spangled 
heavens,  and  thought  of  a  stanza  which  I  had  heard  as  a 
child  years  before : 

"  When  my  heart  is  sad  with  woe. 
Of  every  human  comfort  void. 
To  starry  skies  a  glance  I  throw, 
And  find  a  pleasure  unalloyed 
In  endless  space. 
There  find  I  comfort,  trust,  and  light. 
Great  God,  preserve  Thine  own  this  night." 

"What  is  the  matter?"  said  the  friendly  voice  of  a 
man  from  out  the  darkness,  who  was  standing  only  a  few 
paces  from  me. 

"  Nothing,"  I  said,  alarmed,  and  stood  up. 

"  It  is  one  o'clock,"  he  said ;  "  are  you  not  afraid  to  be 
out  alone  at  this  hour  of  the  night  ?  What  is  the  cause 
of  your  tears  ?  If  I  can  do  anything  for  you,  pray  tell  me." 

"No,  stranger,  thank  you,"  I  said;  "I  was  in  trouble, 
and  could  not  stay  in  my  room.  I  wanted  the  cool  air, 
and  to  be  alone  on  the  shore." 

The  stranger  announced  himself  as  Captain  Hewlett,  of 
the  English  steamer  Tunstm  /  he  advised  me  most  kindly 
to  retire  to  rest,  *nd  went  his  way.  This  was  undoubtedly 
the  bitterest  hour  of  my  journey  round  the  world.  But 
in  it  I  had  triumphed  over  pain  and  despair,  and  only  those 
who  have  achieved  the  same  victory  can  understand  the 
feeling  and  tell  of  its  sweetness.     It  was  no  longer  in  the 
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power  of  B X.  to  render  me  unhappy,  although  he 

might  damage  me  by  his  influence.  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  to  bear  every  attack  upon  my  character  with 
patience.  The  rebound  of  my  morale  restored  my 
physical  equilibrium.  At  midday  my  host  knocked  at  my 
door,  and  asked  me  whether  I  would  allow  him  to  introduce 
Captain  Howlett  to  me.  I  felt  very  perplexed  after  the 
scene  of  the  previous  night;  but  the  assurance  of  the 
host  that  the  captain  would  start  in  an  hour  induced  me 
to  say  yes.  A  few  seconds  later  Captain  Howlett  was 
standing  before  me.  He  assured  me  that  he  had  not 
called  to  obtrude  upon  the  privacy  of  my  grief  of  the 
past  night,  but  having  heard  through  Mr.  Henderson  of 
Tien-tsin  the  object  of  my  journey,  he  came  to  offer  me 
such  help  as  it  was  in  his  power  to  afford.  This  assurance, 
the  demeanour  of  the  captain,  and  the  fact  of  his  being  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Henderson  in  Tien-tsin  inspired  me  with 
confidence  in  him.  I  thanked  him  cordially  for  his 
kindness,  but  assured  him  that  I  was  at  present  in  want 
of  nothing,  that  my  little  all  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  N".  in  Shanghai,  and  that  the  amount  to  cover 
my  home  journey  was  held  at  my  disposal  by  some  rich 
German  merchants  in  that  city.  He  expressed  his  plea- 
sure at  that  state  of  things,  but  repeated  his  offer  in  case 
I  should  be  deceived  in  any  of  my  expectations.  He 
then  bade  me  adieu,  and  as  he  went  I  could  not  help 
thinking  of  that  lonely  place  on  the  strand  where  a 
stranger  had  become  my  friend,  and  upon  the  providential 
guidance  under  which  I  seemed  to  be.  I  have,  thought  I, 
commended  myseK  to  God,  and  He  will  not  desert  me.  He 
wipes  away  my  tears,  and  turns  even  my  sorrow  into  joy. 
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I  learned,  during  the  day,  that  my  new  English  friend 
had  lived  quite  as  long  as  myself  in  the  same  house,  but 
as  I  never  spoke  to  any  of  the  guests,  nor  dined  at  the 
common  table,  they  all  remained  strangers  to  me.  Three 
days  after  that  night  of  "  darkness  and  light,"  one  of  the 
hotel  servants  told  me  that  a  gentleman  wanted  to  see  me. 
"  Who  is  the  gentleman? "  said  I.  As  he  did  not  know, 
I  sent  him  back  to  inquire,  and  he  returned  informing  me 
that  the  gentleman  declined  giving  his  name.  "Then 
tell  him,"  said  I,  "  that  I  refuse  to  see  him."     I  thought 

perhaps  it  might  be  B X.,  come  to  surprise  me  with  a 

pistol  shot.  The  servant  now  brought  me  a  cajd ;  I  read 
the  name,  and  the  card  fell  from  my  hand.  "  Why  rob  me 
of  the  joy  of  a  surprise  ? "  joyfully  exclaimed  a  well-known 
voice.  "  Why  did  you  hesitate  to  see  me  ?  Why  this 
long  suspense ! "  What  a  surprise !  I  was  not  dreaming. 
It  was  himself  —  the  horseman  of  the  vaUey,  my  friend 
from  Ta-chiao-ssu  who  stood  before  me.    News  came  from 

Berlin,  he  said,  and  B X.  had  got  everything  ready 

to  confer  personally  with  the  commander  of  the  Medusa, 
At  the  last  moment  he  changed  his  plan,  gave  up  the 
journey,  and  sent  me  in  his  stead.  "  The  best  and  most 
rational  diplomatic  act  of  his  life,"  said  I ;  "  I  have  feared 
his  coming  here  more  than  an  epidemic." 

My  friend  laughed  aloud  at  this  rejoinder,  and  I  laughed 
too.  I  felt  as  if  transported  with  joy,  and  happy  as  a  child. 
"But  here,"  he  said,  and  handed  me  a  letter.  "Why 
have  you  allowed  his  cowardly  slander  to  work  upon  you 
so?  why  this  despair?  Jiad  I  not  your  promise  not  to 
give  way  to  grief,  but  to  fight  it  down  ? "  "I  have  fought 
it  down,"  I  replied.  "  Don't  say  a  harsh  word  to  me ;  I  have 
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fittffered  too  terribly."  Mr.  H.,  in  Tien-tsin,  had  made 
my  friend  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  the  melancholy 
letter  which  he  had  received  the  day  previous  to  his  arrival. 
And  as  my  friend  (and  not  as  anticipated,  my  enemy) 
came  to  Che-foo,  Mr.  H.  gave  him  the  letter  I  had  sent 
to  him  for  the  little  foreign   king  to  hand  it  over  to 

B X.  on  his  return  to  Pekin,  if  such  should  be  my 

wish.  I  took  the  letter,  which  in  despair  I  had  written  to 
my  enemy,  and  tore  it  up !  The  horseman  of  the  valley 
now  gave  me  a  kind  scolding  for  having  given  way  to 
ray  grief,  to  which  I  listened  with  pleasure,  even  tears 
of  joy  my  friend  would  not  consent  to  let  me  weep. 
^^  The  Medusa^^^  he  said  after  a  while,  "  is  no  longer 
here ;  she  received  a  warning  and  sailed  last  night  in  order 
to  escape  a  French  frigate  which  is  cruising  in  the  gulf. 
Consul  Wenzel,  of  Tien-tsin,  is  here  with  me,  and  as  our 
mission  is  fulfilled,  we  are  going  back  to  the  north  at  once. 
The  steamer  Manohu  is  expected,  and  will  probably  be 
here  this  evening."  Scarcely  seen,  and  already  to  part, 
how  sad !  At  that  moment  we  thought  we  heard  the  noise 
of  a  steamer  coming.  ''  Farewell,"  he  said,  and  took  my 
hand ;  "  we  must  part."  I  stood  sorrowful  in  the  garden, 
looking  after  my  friend.  "  There  comes  the  MauGhu^'* 
he  shouted  back  to  me  ;  "  she  will  simply  deliver  mails, 
and  then  start  off  again."  The  Mcmchu  was,  however,  too 
quick  for  him ;  he  was  left  behind.  I  did  not  feel  in  the 
least  angry  with  the  Manohu  for  disappointing  my  dear 
friend.  Soon  after  he  returned,  telling  me,  smiling,  that 
he  liad  missed  the  steamer,  and  was  the  guest  of  the 
Prussian  consul.  The  next  day  we  laughed  our  best  at 
his  missing  the  steamer,  and  the  fact  that  the  next  would 
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not  sail  for  five  days  detracted  in  nowise  from  my  teasing 
and  pleasure.  Consul  Wenzel  had  nothing  to  do  in  Che- 
foo,  now  that  the  Medusa  had  gone,  and  he  had  left  by 
the  Manohu.  Remembering  his  insults  to  me,  and  my 
ignoring  him  on  my  passage  through  Tien-tsin,  he  seized 
this  opportunity  of  playing  a  perfidious  part,  by  getting 
on  the  steamer  as  quickly  as  possible,  without  notifying 
my  friend  of  her  arrival,  and  thus  leaving  him  behind. 
As  soon  as  he  had  arrived  in  Tien-tsin,  he  wrote  officially 
to  the  little  king,  stating  that  I  was  the  cause  of  F.'s  non- 
departure,whereas  I  knew  as  much  of  the  intended  arrival  of 
the  steamer  Manchu  as  one  of  the  sea-gulls  in  the  harbour. 

A  reasonable  official  would  have  paid  no  attention  to 
such  unqualified  nonsense,  but  this  was  oil  to  the  fire  of 
his  hatred,  and  B X.  raged  against  me  anew.  I  sug- 
gested to  my  friend  of  the  valley,  who  had  behaved  so 
chivalrously  to  me,  and  who  I  was  afraid  might  have  to 
suffer  undeserved  blame  for  my  sake,  the  propriety  of  in- 
forming B X.  precisely  how  matters  stood.     This  my 

friend  did,  and  his  letter  served  as  an  antidote  to  that  of 
Consul  Wenzel  at  Tien-tsin.  On  his  return,  therefore,  to 
the  capital,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  little  king 
to  credit  his  version  of  the  story.  Five  days  afterwards 
a  steamer  called  and  took  my  noble  friend  away  from  me. 

The  sole  topic  of  conversation  in  this  small  European 
settlement  was  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  The  dispatches 
coming  vid  St.  Petersburg  and  Pekin,  as  well  as  vi&  Egypt 
and  Shanghai,  were  devoured  with  the  greatest  avidity. 
Dispatches,  newspapers,  and  private  letters  went  from 
hand  to  hand  until  they  were  at  last  quite  worn  out,  and 
the  new  ones  arrived.     One  day  I  was  surprised  to  gather 
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from  the  latest  telegrams  that  at  Rome  Infallibility  had 
failed^  and  that  the  troops  of  Victor  Emmanuel  had  en- 
tered the  Eternal  city.  It  is  on  occasion  of  a  great  war 
that  the  quiet  observer  can  see  how  unchristian  the  men 
are,  who  are  supposed  to  be  the  most  Christian,  and  who 
have  received  the  baptism  of  both  faith  and  civilisation. 
Scarcely  has  the  first  cannon  shot  been  fired,  than  eveiy 
barrier  that  has  been  erected  in  time  of  peace  is  thrown 
down  and  trodden  under  foot.  Every  feeling  of  Christian 
love  is  rendered  torpid ;  the  love  for  our  neighbour,  which 
has  been  preached  for  the  last  1800  years,  is  turned  into 
furious  hatred,  and  is  devoted  to  destruction.  The  drums 
of  war  and  the  savage  song  of  the  warrior  hurry  him  on 
into  those  gloomy  regions  where  murderous  fury  reigns 
supreme.  How  greedily  oue  party  hears  of  the  victory  of 
its  armies  1  One  is  wild  with  cruel  joy,  the  other  is  mad- 
dened with  despair  and  thirsting  for  revenge.  The  first 
dreams  of  fresh  laurels,  the  last  seeks  vengeance,  and  both 
are  eager  to  shed  new  and  innocent  blood. 

Murder  and  savage  joy — murder  and  wild  revenge. 
Humanity  is  being  mown  down  in  heaps ;  the  more  there 
are  killed  the  better ;  and  when  on  the  field  of  battle  and 
of  murder  one  is  defeated,  the  number  of  the  slain  are 
counted  to  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and  with  ferocious 
speed  they  are  huddled  into  one  common  grave.  On  the 
arrival  of  every  mail,  the  first  question,  both  by  the  French 
and  Germans,  was,  who  had  won,  and  what  was  the  num- 
ber of  the  dead.  The  poor  wounded  soldiers  counted  for 
nothing,  it  was  only  the  dead  that  were  considered.  The 
more  hundreds  or  thousands  were  kiUed  on  one  side  than 
on  the  other,  the  greater  was  the  rejoicing,  the  greater  tlie 
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fihamef ul  applause  from  the  lips  of  the  Christian  sisters 
and  brothers  of  tlie  victorious  party.  As  many  must  fall 
as  can  be  made  to  fall ;  this  is  the  barbarous  aim  of  the 
opposing  armies.  Success  is  the  one  thing  needful. 
Death  weakens  the  power  of  the  adversary  —  the  dead 
soldiers  are  the  victors.  The  long  line  of  corpses  form 
the  triumphal  procession. 

War  is  the  most  criminal,  the  most  unjust  game  that 
nations  can  play  at.  If  men  were  really  Christians,  really 
civilised  — if  the  subjects  of  these  heartless,  blood-thirsty, 
and  ambitious  nilera  were  wise  men  and  reasonable  beings, 
instead  of  blindly  devoted,  stupid  slaves — the  bloodshed 
caused  by  cruel  monarchs  would  come  to  an  end,  the 
long  red  register  of  death,  and  the  barbarous  banquets  of 
bloody  corpses  at  which  Christian  princes  are  feasting 
themselves  would  be  closed.  The  greatest  and  mightiest 
monarch  of  the  world,  who,  sooner  or  later,  will  have  to 
bend  his  own  head  before  death,  and  the  sovereign  judge, 
who,  like  his  poorest  subject,  will  once  die  and  rot,  in  spite 
of  every  balsam  —  is  this  monarch,  judged  like  a  weak 
and  mortal  man,  worth  the  life-long  tears  of  one  single 
'mother  ?  is  he  worth  the  tears  of  one  fatherless  orphan  t 
What  a  shameful  law,  that  the  liberty  and  the  life  of  a 
man  are  not  his  own,  but  the  property  of  the  king  and  of 
the  State  1 

Wars  and  battles  that  are  fought  in  defence  of  the 
oppressed,  for  the  freedom  of  the  slave,  and  the  liberty  of 
humanity,  are  an  honour  to  mankind.  Such  combats  appease 
Heaven,  for  the  battle  is  for  the  right  which  the  Creator 
gives  to  every  man.  The  slave  is  as  much  a  member  of 
the  human  family  as  his  master  and  tyrant,  and  he  has  as 
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much  right  to  liberty.  But  for  any  free  man  to  fight  for 
the  offended  honour  of  a  mortg-l  prince,  for  the  increase  of 
his  dominions,  and.  for  perishable  foolish  titles  and  fame, 
is  blindness,  is  the  most  stupid  slavery,  the  cowardly 
service  of  barbarous  men.  There  is  nothing  more 
precious  than  life,  and  to  sacrifice  this  life  for  a  noble 
cause  is  the  highest  heroism.  But  to  sacrifice  it  to  the 
will  and  caprice  of  emperors  and  kings,  to  ambition  and 
love  of  empire  and  conquest,  is  a  slavish  humiliation,  and 
is  the  most  contemptible  cowardice  on  the  part  of  a  man 
bom  to  liberty. 

God,  not  man,  is  the  Lord  of  life  I  A  king  or  prince  who 
takes  the  life  of  a  subject,  infringes  the  rights  of  the 
Deity;  and  the  subject  who  stupidly  throws  away  his 
life,  infringes  on  His  rights  also.  It  is  a  voluntary  death, 
an  involuntary  suicide.  There  is  no  blinder  devotion 
than  that  of  a  slavish  soldier  towards  his  ruler.  A  man 
may  love  his  fatherland  without  sacrificing  his  head  to 
the  king.  A  strange  pleasure  to  be  shot  and  mutilated 
for  the  sake  of  a  cruel  selfish  monarch !  How  unnaturaL 
how  revolting,  fpr  men  in  the  bloom  of  their  life,  at  the 
bidding  of  a  barbarous  fool,  to  die  a  cowardly  death ! 

It  is  customary  with  irrational  men,  when  they  have 
been  offended,  or  think  they  have  been,  to  challenge  their 
adversary  to  a  duel.  This  is  the  most  exaggerated  and 
the  most  stupid  idea  of  honour  that  could  well  be 
imagined.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  robbed  a  man  of  his 
honour,  and  therefore  it  is  sought  to  take  his  life,  the 
greatest  honour  of  all.  Only  a  man  of  honour  deserves  to 
be  a  man  and  to  live ;  the  offended,  if  he  has  any  manly 
pride,  despises  the  offender,  and  looks  down  upon  him  with 
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contempt.  But  contemptible,  unmanly,  and  stupid  as 
duelling  may  be,  we  must  jievertheless  acknowledge  that 
in  the  murderous  act  of  the  duellist  he  sacrifices  himself 
to  gratify  his  wounded  honour,  instead  of  making  another 
fight  for  him  and  die  for  him.  But  when  princes  offend 
each  other,  they  are  careful  not  to  resent  the  offence  in 
tlieir  own  person ;  the  whole  country  must  be  devastated, 
and  thousands  of  lives  sacrificed,  to  satisfy  the  wounded 
honour  of  princely  mortals.  Neither  the  offender  nor  the 
offended  ventures  his  own  life.  The  extreme  love  of 
princes  towards  their  subjects  requires  that  the  whole 
nation  must  share  the  offence.  Princes  regard  their 
lives  as  too  precious  to  be  risked  in  a  duel,  so  they  hand 
the  quarrel  over  to  their  humble  subjects,  to  be  washed 
out  in  the  blood  of  the  latter. 

Since  the  earliest  times  European  kings  have  been 
personally  passive,  and  the  vindictive  fury  of  princely 
wars  lasts  usually  until  one  or  the  other  receives  satisfac- 
tion. The  poor  people  who  spend  their  strength  and 
the  flower  of  their  life,  who  sacrifice  their  blood  and 
prosperity  to  feed  the  hungry  jaws  of  war,  usually  receive 
nothing  in  return  but  increased  taxes  and  the  deamess  of 
provisions.  Even  when  one  side  obtains  the  victory,  this 
seldom  leads  to  reconciliation,  for  the  blood  that  has  been 
shed  engenders  only  new  and  deadly  hatred.  It  takes 
years  to  allay  the  ill-feeling;  meanwhile  the  humble 
subjects  labour  for  the  country  and  the  crown,  and  pros- 
perity leads  to  revenge  on  the  victor.  So  it  continues 
through  centuries,  and  this  barbarous  game  is  caUed  the 
history  of  the  world — is  called  civilisation ! 

Where,  then,  is  our  boasted  reason?    What  liinders 
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two  Christian  nations  like  Prance  and  Germany  from 
living  in  peace  and  harmony  ?  instead  of  which  they  have 
gone  on  killing  and  hating  each  other  for  centmies. 
Have  they  not  both,  within  the  limits  of  their  respective 
kingdoms,  suflScient  space  for  their  material  and  mental 
development?  A  thousand  years  since,  and  for  the  same 
motive  as  in  1870-1,  a  devastating  war  was  carried  on 
between  these  two  neighbours,  in  which,  as  now,  the 
French  were  defeated.  Has  mankind  improved  since  ?  is 
it  nobler,  freer,  is  it  more  Christian?  The  beautiful 
Rhine,  my  poor  ill-used  Rhine  and  its  magnificent  provinces 
appear  fated  from  time  to  time  to  be  drenched  with  the 
blood  of  its  sons,  and  to  remain  the  apple  of  discord 
between  two  Christian  nations ! 

We  talk  so  much  of  this  glorious  century  in  which  we 
live,  and  boast  of  its  superiority  to  all  others  in  mental 
development  and  inventions  of  all  kinds;  but  neither 
the  Christian  nations  of  the  past  nor  of  the  present  have 
learned  to  live  without  mutual  bloodshed.  "We  boast  of 
our  intelligent  strategists  and  generals,  who,  with  mathe- 
matical certainty,  lead  a  whole  army  —  a  whole  nation  — 
to  the  field  of  slaughter !  but  when  shall  we  hail  the  hero 
of  freedom  ?  when  will  rise  the  strategist  that  will  lead 
the  nations  to  peace  and  liberty  ? 

I  am  but  a  woman,  and  never  will  be  a  hero ;  nevei 
with  the  most  Ardent  desires  of  my  heart  could  I  save  my 
dear  country  from  despotism  and  bloodshed.  But  I 
dearly  love  the  right  and  liberty  of  men,  and  I  will  gladly 
do  what,  as  woman,  I  can  do  to  deliver  my  oppressed 
fellow-countrymen  from  the  yoke  they  bear. 

And  at  the  risk  of  falling  into  disgrace  with  "  Germania," 
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our  fair  goddess  in  the  ermine  robe^  and  with  ov/r  "  vron 
prince^'^  I  will  dare  to  give  some  advice.  I  do  so  contra 
coBur,  for  my  heart  beats  for  the  beautiful  land  where 
my  cradle  stood.  It  is,  then,  with  sad  pleasure  that  I 
bid  the  youths  of  Germany  to  direct  their  steps  to  the 
land  of  the  star-spangled  banner  in  the  West.  May 
be  that  their  departure  will  weaken  the  too  powerful, 
too  military  empire ;  but  their  arrival  on  the  other  side 
will  no  doubt  strengthen  the,  at  present,  too  weak  and 
ailing  republic,  which  needs  new  blood  to  stimulate  and 
revive  it. 

I  will  not  venture  to  promise  to  my  young  friends 
at  home  an  eldorado  of  equal  rights  and  of  human 
perfections  there,  but  I  dare  to  promise  them  a  glorious 
land,  a  hospitable  soil,  where  they  might  share  all  the 
costly  treasures  of  bountiful  nature,  where  they  would 
breathe  the  balmy  air  of  freedom,  and  where,  greatest  and 
sweetest  of  all,  they  are  far  away  and  out  of  the  clutches 
of  military  despotism  and  slavery,  and  where  they  are 
^^free  men^^  like  our  German  ^^freiherrnP 

Friends  of  humanity  and  liberty,  come  with  me  on 
board  an  emigrant  ship  on  one  of  the  western  shores, 
to  look  on  the  male  and  female  emigrants  of  subdued 
Germany  ?  How  ignorant  and  humble,  how  bent  down 
are  these  poor  men  and  women  when  leaving  home !  A 
twelvemonth  after,  we  see  them  again  in  free  Columbia. 
The  scales  have  fallen  from  their  eyes,  they  now  are 
conscious  of  the  importance  and  the  dignity  of  their 
existence;  they  no  longer  are  "bent  down;"  they  walk 
upright;  and  fearlessly  they  look  up  to  man  and  heaven. 
To  my  mind,  there  is  nothing  which  more  disgraces  this 
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beautiful  world,  and  which  is  a  greater  curse  to  a  nation 
calling  itself  civilised,  than  an  oppressed  aiid  crouching, 
an  ignorant  and  servile  people. 

I  learnt  the  victorious  progress  of  the  German  troops 
with  quiet  satisfaction.  I  could  Dot  rejoice,  for  I  saw  the 
laurels  of  victory  reek  with  human  blood,  and  in  my  ears 
rung  the  agonies  of  death  and  the  wail  of  grief. 

What  most  astonished  me  in  Che-f  oo  with  regard  to  the 
events  of  the  war  at  home,  was  the  fact  that  the  harrowing 
details  of  the  bloody  battles  fought,  and  the  frightful  lists 
of  killed  and  wounded,  seemed  in  no  way  to  diminish  the 
propensity  of  the  European  settlers  here  to  enjoyment. 
I  was  dumb  with  astonishment  at  such  details,  still  the 
Europeans  could  make  up  their  minds  to  have  a  ball 
on  the  very  day  that  some  frightful  news  came  in. 
All  the  foreign  ladies  and  gentlemen,  with  the  exception 
of  the  missionaries'  wives  and  one  single  Frenchman,  took 
part  in  it.  It  seemed  to  me  as  though  they  were  dancing 
on  the  corpses  of  their  dead  brothers  at  home.  Such 
unfeeling  conduct  on  the  part  of  Christian  men  and 
women  must  certainly  fail  to  inspire  their  heathen 
brethren  with  a  favourable  opinion  of  them.  For  the 
sensible  Frenchman  I  felt  a  high  regard ;  he  said  that  his 
country  was  too  deeply  afflicted  to  allow  him  to  indulge  in 
foolish  pleasure.  One  morning  a  German  merchant  signed  a 
subscription  list  for  the  wounded  soldiers  of  his  home,  and 
in  the  evening  he  gave  a  splendid  ball  to  commemorate 
the  baptism  of  a  child  some  weeks  old.  On  the  arrival, 
too,  and  departure  of  certain  residents,  elaborate  dinners, 
balls,  horse-races,  &c.,  took  place.  Neither  the  recent 
massacre  of  nineteen   Europeans  in  Tien-tsin,  nor  the 
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horrible  war  in  their  western  homes,  in  the  least  disturbed 
iheir  pursuit  -oi  pleasure.  The  wife  of  one  of  the  mission- 
aries told  me  that  the  extravagances  of  the  table  and  their 
gluttony  are  of  the  greatest  sins  committed  by  many 
European  settlers  in  Che-foo,  and  were,  she  said,  dis- 
gusting to  observe;  and  that  their  intemperance  set  a 
very  bad  example  to  the  natives  of  the  place.  It  has 
been  previously  observed  in  this  narrative  that  the  great 
want  of  some  European  settlements  in  the  East,  is  a  fair 
proportion  of  well-educated  and  lionourable  ladies,  and 
that  many  of  the  vices  to  which  the  men  are  addicted 
arise  from  this  cause.  Che-foo  is,  in  this  regard,  no  ex- 
ception ;  and  as  there  are  many  men  willing  and  anxious 
to  marry,  but  who  have  some  difficulty  in  finding  wives, 
marriages  are  frequently  made  and  frequently  thwarted 
in  a  very  comical  manner ;  I  may  cite  one  instance : — 

It  happened  that  an  EngUshman  of  Che-foo  was  desirous 
of  marrying,  but  before  this  could  be  done  it  was  necessary, 
of  course,  to  find  a  partner.  By  chance  he  saw  the 
portrait  of  a  young  lady  living  in  Hamburg,  and  he  fell  in 
love  with  it.  He  proposed  by  post  and  was  accepted  by 
post  by  the  first  return  of  mail.  He  sent  the  young  lady 
first-class  travelling  expenses,  which  amounted  to  a  con- 
siderable sum,  as  from  Hamburg  in  Germany  to  Che-foo 
in  China  is  a  tolerable  distance.  When  the  steamer 
arrived  in  the  Blue  Gulf,  bearing,  as  the  Englishman  in 
fullest  joy  expected,  "  his  pretty  one,"  it  was  discovered 
that  the  bride  was  anything  but  good-looking,  and  the 
good  Briton  declared  point  blank  that  he  would  not  marry 
her.  He  obstinately  kept  to  this  resolve,  and  she  after- 
wards married  a  German  merchant  of  Che-foo,  who  de- 
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fiired  a  wife  by  all  means,  whether  good  or  bad-looking , 
and  who,  moreover,  waa  spared  the  passage-money  from 
Hambnrg  to  Che-foo,  paid  by  the  hasty  and  generous 
Briton.  There  are,  however,  "  brides  "  of  long  standing 
who  will  occasionally  come  without  being  sent  for,  and 
without  waiting  for  the  passage-money,  as  did  the 
"bride"  of  the  "little  king"  from  my  native  country, 
who  with  her  daughter  secretly  •  left   France,   that   she 

might  suddenly  surprise  her  unfaithful  lover,  B X., 

in  the  north  of  China.  But  the  poor  "  bride,"  although 
remaining  for  twice  ten  years  in  that  capacity,  is  not 
even  yet  married  to  the  "  little  king,"  who  so  carefully 
introduced  her  to  me  with  the  formula,  "  Miss  Weppner 
—  my  lady  1 " 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Of  romantic,  and,  at  times,  dramatic  love-affairs  and 
marriages  I  heard  a  great  deal  in  the  European  settle- 
ments  in  the  East ;  and  many  go  there  in  the  hope 
of  good  Inck  in  the  matrimonial  market.  There  are  more 
ladies,  of  all  ranks,  making  the  journey  to  Asia  alone  than 
is  known;  and  many  travel  even  all* round  on  the  sly. 
They  do  exactly  the  same  as  one  travelling  openly,  but 
not  exciting,  of  course,  the  same  attention  and  remarks. 
In  the  interest  of  the  East  Asiatic  Europeans,  amongst 
whom  I  have  met  many  true,  honourable  men,  and  some 
of  whom  sigh  for  a  good  and  dear  wife  as  they  do  for  the 
skies  of  their  own  land,  which  neither  Japan,  China,  Java, 
nor  the  East  Indies  can  give,  I  would  here  venture  a 
remark,  which  must  not,  however,  be  taken  strictly  as  a 
word  of  advice.  Young  ladies  whose  sensibilities  are  not  too 
great  for  a  speculative  journey  would  perhaps  not  do 
badly  by  going  to  the  East  and  taking  their  chance  in  the 
lottery  of  life.  Candidates  for  matrimony  —  I  have  the 
best  proof  of  it — are  to  be  found  there  en  masse.  But 
I  would  reconmiend  none  to  go  except  those  of  good 
character,  for  of  tlie  contrary  kind  there  are  unfortunately 
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only  too  many.  The  great  mass  of  women  who  infest  the 
coast  cities  of  Asia  are  not  of  the  class  whom  I  conld 
recommend,  and  who  might  save  the  Europeans  of  Asi% 
"but  who  are  their  destruction. 

My  friend  Mr.  Henderson,  at  Tien-tsin,  who,  a  short 
while  before,  had  received  my  melancholy  letter,  sent  me 
the  most  paternal  reply  in  return :  he  was  delighted  to 
hear  that  I  had  overcome  my  melancholy.  Another  day 
he  sent  me-  an  enormous  basket  of  splendid  grapes  from 
his  own  garden.  In  Che-f oo  grapes  do  not  grow,  and  are 
consequently  a  rarity.  I  knew  some  sick  persons  there, 
and  I  was  glad  to  be  able  to  share  the  costly  fruit  with 
them.  Contrary  to  my  expectation,  I  had  made  friends 
in  Che-foo,  and  the  end  of  my  residence  there  was  not 
so  unpleasant  as  the  beginning.  The  missionaries'  wives 
were  good  to  me  Arom  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  my 
stay,  and  they  were  the  only  ladies  of  the  place  with 
whom  I  exchanged  visits.  Mra.  S.,  with  whom  I  spent 
the  first  four  weeks,  seemed  at  last  to  recognise  how 
unjust  she  had  been  towards  me  in  treating  me  so  coldly ; 
and  before*  my  departure,  sent  me  a  few  well-meaning 
lines.  From  the  day  on  which  I  had  seen  him  first, 
the  German  consul  treated  me  with  great  courtesy.  The 
American  consul,  too,  whose  acquaintance  I  made  in  the 
houses  of  the  missionaries,  showed  me  much  sympathy 
and  consideration,  and  his  brother  visited  me  later  in 
the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nelson,  in  Shanghai.  If  the 
American  missionaries  had  not  been  driven  from  Teng- 
chow-f u,  or  if  Che-foo  had  not  been  filled  to  overflowing 
in  consequence  of  the  Tien-tsin  massacres,  I  should  have 
been  entertained  by  their  wives,  and  then  my  stay  in 
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Ohe-foo  would  not  have  been  so  sad  and  solitary  as  it 
was.  From  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nelson  and  his  wife  I  received 
the  most  cordial  letters,  begging  me  to  return.  But  in 
consequence  of  the  serious  annoyances  to  which  I  had 
been  so  long  subjected,  and  the  slanders  under  which 
I  had  lain,  and  which  had  forced  me  into  an  unnatural 
seclusion,  my  health  was  impaired.  I  long  suffered  from 
a  very  painful  stomach  complaint,  which,  however,  nature 
herself  cured.  The  gradual  disappearance  of  my  mental 
sufferings  was  followed  by  a  disappearance  of  my  indis- 
position. Out  of  consideration  for  my  health  I  remained 
until  the  month  of  October  on  the  charming  coast  of 
Pe^hi-li,  for  the  month  of  September  is  the  most  un- 
healthy month  of  the  whole  year  in  Shanghai.  After  a 
three  months'  stay  I  left  Che-f oo.  A  German  captain 
sent  me  his  finest  boat,  with  foui*  oarsmen,  and  he 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  H.  accompanied  me  to  the  steamer 
Appin.  The  steamer  Sin  Nanzing  had  been  transferred 
to  another  company,  and  my  return-ticket  went  with  it. 
I  was,  however,  allowed  the  courtesy  to  use  my  ticket  on 
the  Appin.  Missionary  H.  remained  on  the  steamer  imtil 
the.  hour  of  departure,  and  the  German  captain  hastened 
to  his  vessel  and  hoisted  the  North-German  flag.  Only  a 
short  time  elapsed  before  we  were  off.  I  took  one  last 
glance  at  the  place  on  the  strand  where  God,  in  the 
darkness  of  my  night  of  despair,  had  taken  pity  on  me. 
I  was  deeply  moved  and  wept.  It  was  one  of  my  pieces 
of  good  fortune,  whenever  I  travelled  alone  on  a  steamer, 
to  meet  with  all  the  civility  and  courtesy  which  I  could 
desire.  The  captain  and  passengers  were  all  English,  and 
as  I  knew  no  one  on  board,  I  went  at  once  to  the  saloon 
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and  occupied  myself  with  reading.  The  captain  came  to 
me,  and  with  that  chivab-ous  politeness  proper  to  the 
English  and  Americans,  said,  "  I  have  just  learned  that 
yon  are  Miss  W.,  and  I  take  the  liberty  of  introducing 
myself  to  you.  As  you  are  travelling  alone,  and  may  feel 
solitary,  it  is  the  wish  of  several  passengers  to  be  intro- 
duced to  you,  and  if  agreeable,  I  will  present  you  to 
them."  I  thanked  the  captain  for  his  kind  attention,  and 
was  soon  after  engaged  in  conversation  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  F.,  from  Shanghai,  and  with  a  young  Englishman, 
the  brother-in-law  of  the  gentleman  who  had  given  me 
the  free  ticket  for  this  journey.  The  respectful  and 
attentive  treatment  of  the  passengers  made  me  cheerful 
and  happy. 

From  one  of  them  I  received  the  friendly  assurance 
that  my  demeanotir  and  conduct  in  Che-foo  had  given 
the  lie  to  all  the  rumours  which  had  been  ,  circulated 
concerning  me.  The  passage  across  the  Yellow  Sea 
was,  as  upon  the  first  occasion,  very  stormy,  and  as 
is  usually  the  case  whenever  Neptune  shakes  me,  I  was 
dreadfully  sea-sick.  The  other  passengers  fared  no 
better;  only  the  little  baby  of  Mrs.  F.  held  out,  and 
treated  us  to  a  fearfully  artistic  concert.  On  the  third 
evening  we  neared  the  low  shores  of  the  river  Hwang-fu, 
and  on  the  following '  night  the  Appin  reached  the 
landing-bridge  of  the  harbour,  Hong-kew,  Shanghai. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Nelson,  leading  little  Rosebud  by  the  hand, 
and  with  baby  Emily  on  her  nurse's  arm,  came  to  the 
steamer  and  took  me  home.  Rosebud  still  knew  me, 
but  baby  Emily  stared  at  me,  wondering  who  I  was. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Nelson,  a  patriarchally  good  man,  wel- 
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coined  me  cordially.     I  again  stepped  into  that  peaceful, 
happy  home;  again  I  was  surrounded  by   that  pure, 
heavenly  atmosphere,  the  atmosphere  of  religion  and  love. 
I  was  very  much  altered  —  was  pale  and  thin ;  and  Mrs. 
Nelson,  as  she  embraced  me  at  the  door  of  the  house, 
began  to  cry.     "Child,"  she  said,   "why  are  you    so 
changed  ?    What  has  happened  to  you  ?     Thank  Heaven 
you  are  again  with  us."     We  had  short  family  prayers, 
and  then  sat  down  to  breakfast.     From   the   time   that 
I  left  the  house,  and  whilst  I  was  in  the  North  of  China, 
I  had  gone  through  a  great  deal.     Now,   for   the  first 
time,  when  honoured  and  loved  by  all  who  surrounded  me, 
I  felt  the  physical  results  of  the  unnaturally  lonely  life 
which  I  had  led  at  Che-foo.     The   first  evening,   after 
prayers,  I  went  with  Mrs.  Nelson  to  her  room,  and  had 
a  long  conversation  with  her,  telling  her  my  experiences 
up  north,  and  those  during  my  visit  to  the  Httle  king's 
summer  residence,  the  vile  name  he  had  afterwards  called 
me,  and  all  the  sufferings  which  his    calumnies    had 
brought  upon  me  in  the  various  places  in  which  I  had 
been.     She  endeavoured  in  the  most  motherly  way  to 
console  me,  and  I  went  to  rest  with  a  much  lighter  heart. 
The  contrast  between  the  callous,  apathetic,  and  the  (at 
times)  brutal  treatment  which  I  had  been  receiving   at 
the  hands  of  my  German  hostess  at  Che-foo,  and  which 
had  made  me  a  stranger  to  kindness,  and  the  goodness 
and  love  which  I  now  experienced,  were  too  much  for  me, 
and  completely  shattered   my   nerves.     My  cheeks   lost 
their  pallor,  and  became  unnaturally  red.     On  the  third 
night  after  my  arrival  fever  set  in.     The  doctor  feared 
inflammation  of   the  lungs.      In  a  few  days,  however. 
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under  great  care,  I  was  able  to  get  aboat  again,  but  did 
not  leave  my  room  for  a  week. 

I  could  not  help  thinking  of  my  position  when  sick  in 
Che-f 00 ;  how  I  was  left  three  days  without  any  attendance, 
and  even  had  to  pay  the  servant  of  my  fellow  country- 
woman for  every  drop  of  water  which  was  brought  to 
me.  But  since  that  memorable  night  on  the  beach,  my 
Buffering  was  rather  passive  than  active.  I  received  the 
kindest  letters  from  my  friends  in  the  north,  and  while 
reading  them  I  realised  how  melancholy  I  had  been.  But 
now  I  was  able  to  answer  them  in  the  best  of  humour, 
telling  them  that  I  was  again  the  dear  child  of  Mrs. 
Nelson ;  how  I  played  with  Emily,  Rosebud,  and  their 
doll,  and  how  generally  improved  I  was  in  every  way. 

Shanghai,  as  I  have  stated  before,  is  a  well-ordered 
settlement,  where  much  is  done  for  the  culture  of  the 
mind.  I  was  glad  to  remark  here  a  total  absence  of  that 
foolish  greed  for  pleasure  which  distinguishes  Yokohama. 
The  feeling  generally  with  regard  to  the  Franco-Prussian 
war  was  an  eminently  proper  one,  and  the  foreigners  of 
neither  French  nor  German  nationality  distinguished 
themselves  by  the  wisdom  of  their  bearing  towards  the 
representatives  of  the  two  contending  parties.  Gifts  for 
those  suffering  in  the  field  and  in  hospitals  were  made 
with  great  liberality  by  the  French  and  Germans.  As  I 
was  unable  to  take  part  in  the  work  done  with  this 
object,  I  determined  to  make  a  collection  of  Eastern 
curiosities,  and  exhibit  it  on  my  return  home  for  the 
benefit  of  those  reduced  to  want  by  the  war.  Some 
persons,  hearing  of  this,  sent  me  very  pretty  presents. 
Captain  Turber,  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company, 
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brought  me  the  most  beautiful  things  from  Yokohamar 
Miss  Fay,  too,  a  very  kind  and  highly  cultivated  American 
missionary,  gave  me  various  curiosities.  As  I  was  well 
aware  how  generously  the  Germans  of  Shanghai  had  con- 
tributed to  the  rehef  of  sufferers  by  the  war,  I  did  not 
raise  the  question  of  my  home  journey  among  those  who 
had  so  nobly  promised  me  their  assistance  in  the  spring. 
I  was  anxious  to  do  something  myseK,  but  at  the  moment 
it  was  impossible.  It  was  consequently  only  in  the  near 
future  that  I  could  hope  to  do  anything,  and  that  future 
itself  was  somewhat  dim.  I  had  no  doubt,  however,  but 
that  my  good  angel  would  for  the  present  do  everything 
necessary  for  me.  Now,  considering  that  a  return  trip 
home  by  way  of  Japan  and  America  would  be  a  dead 
voyage,  and  in  which  I  could  only  see  what  I  had  seen 
and  known  already,  I  determined  fully  on  a  "  circular" 
tour  towards  my  Rhine.  In  the  vicinity  of  my  friends 
lived  Mr.  Annecke,  the  North-German  consul-general; 
I  heard  much  good  of  him,  and  being  advised  to  call  on 
him,  he  received  me  and  treated  me  like  a  man  of 
honour.  He  had,  of  course,  heard  the  various  reports 
circulated  concerning  me  from  Yokohama  and  Pekin,  but 
behaved  with  regard  to  them  like  an  unselfish,  un- 
prejudiced gentleman,  able  to  see  and  to  judge  for  him- 
self. I  informed  him  that  on  account  of  the  altered 
circumstances  of  the  times  I  was  unwilling  to  remind 
the  gentlemen  who  had  promised  to  help  me  home  of 
their  kind  offer  made  to  me  in  the  spring.  The  result 
was  that  he  procured  me  a  free  pass  to  Hong-Kong  by 
the  steamer  Sin  Naming^  and  would  have  made  it  avail- 
able to  Singapore  had  not  circumstances  rendered  this 
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impossible.  He  gave  me  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the 
North-German  consul  in  Hong-Kong,  and  an  article  of 
Chinese  workmanship,  which,  later,  in  the  exhibition 
of  my  collection,  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention. 
It  is  a  matter  of  sincere  pleasure  to  me  to  be  able  to 
Bay  that  in  the  empires  of  China  and  Japan  I  met  at 
least  one  German  representative  who  has  said  nothing 
to  injure  me,  and  who  treated  me  with  becoming  respect 
and  consideration.  The  conduct  of  Mr.  Annecke  I  prized 
more  than  the  free  ticket  he  honoured  me  with. 

My  good  friend,  Mrs.  Nelson,  provided  me  with  the 
necessary  articles  for  the  hot  south.  Ladies'  garments  are 
made  in  China  by  men,  so  I  employed  a  little  Chinese 
tailor  eight  days ;  I  cut  and  he  sewed.  It  might  seem 
almost  incredible,  but  I  have  by  me  what  will  attest  it  — 
in  fineness,  regularity,  and  elegance,  the  work  of  this  little 
fellow  greatly  surpasses  the  best  productions  of  the  first 
couturiires  of  Paris.  The  Chinese,  especially  the  southerns, 
are  very  artistic  in  their  work,  and  greatly  in  advance  of 
US.;  they  have  patience,  and  a  quality  of  durability  which 
we  do  not  possess.  The  tailor  who  worked  with  me  was 
a  model  of  quiet,  modesty,  skill,  and  diligence.  He 
imitated  any  given  pattern  with  surprising  accuracy ;  was 
very  conscientious  in  the  employment  of  his  time,  and 
punctual  in  the  last  degree.  I  paid  him  three  dollars  a 
week  without  food.  With  regard  to  laundry  work,  too,  I 
found  the  Chinese  in  Shanghai,  Hong-Kong,  and  Canton 
unapproachable ;  ray  linen  was  returned  to  me  as  though 
it  had  just  left  the  hands  of  a  Paris  artiste.  Two  to  three 
dollars  per  hundred  pieces,  large  or  small  I 

The  southern  Chinese,  of  both  sexes,  are  handsomer  than 
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the  northerns.  The  Mongols  and  Thibetans  are  the 
domsiest  and  ugliest  of  all.  Among  the  working  classes 
of  China,  the  Cantonese  are  both  the  best  and  the  best 
liked.  The  Chinese,  when  not  too  stubborn,  are  very 
quick,  and  fond  of  learning.  As  cooks,  they  undoubtedly 
rank  next  the  French.  The  average  table  of  the  European 
in  China  is  good,  and  the  chefs  de  cuisitie  are  nearly  all 
Chinese.  In  the  higher  Chinese  families,  too,  they  have 
a  very  great  variety  of  dishes ;  and  among  the  chief  deli- 
cacies rank  the  edible  swallows'  nests.  The  Chinese,  as 
our  antipodes,  begin  with  dessert  and  end  with  soup. 

The  atmosphere  of  Shanghai  and  the  neighbourhood  is 
usually  disagreeable,  and,  at  times,  disgusting.  Nearly 
every  breath  of  wind  fills  the  nostrils  with  tliat  which 
they  most  abhor.  The  wlfole  earth  in  the  vicinity  is,  as 
it  were,  a  mass  of  festering  humanity.  Coffins  may  be 
seen  for  years  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  hence  this 
smell  of  decaying  flesh  and  bones.  In  no  land  do  the  dead 
and  living  come  into  closer  relations  than  in  China.  The 
Chinese  fear  death  much  less  than  we ;  the  survivor  lives 
in  the  most  intimate  relations  with  the  spirit,  the  body, 
and  the  grave  of  the  dead.  Superstitions  touching  the 
dead  have  in  no  other  country  reached  the  point  at  which 
they  stand  in  China.  I  often  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  a  Chinese  company  go  to  the  grave  of  a  relative  in 
order  to  have  a  meal  with  him.  "  We  respectfully  request 
our  grandfather;  we  respectfully  request  our  grand- 
mother to  come  and  eat  rice;  to  come  and  drink  wine 
and  tea,  and  to  give  us  good  fruit  and  good  grapes.  *  From 
the  east  to  the  west  let  the  harvest  be  rich,  let  our  grand- 
mother help  us  to  kill  the  stag,'  "  says  a  Formosa  ballad. 
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Many  European  scholars  in  China,  who  have  gathered 
their  opinions  from  the  classics,  think  that  this  honouring 
of  the  dead  is  jnereljJiUal^  and  does  not  belong  to  the 
Chinese  system  of  religion ;  others  believe  the  contrary. 
The  dafisics  are  the  only  guide  to  the  explanation  of 
Chinese  doctrine,  but  the  modern  practice  diverges 
considerably  from  these  ancient  customs.  Those  scholars 
who  look  upon  existing  dogmas,  and  the  practical  customs 
of  the  Chinese  as  the  true  key  to  their  faith,  say  that  the 
praying  to  ancestors,  and  the  honouring  of  the  dead,  are 
the  cardinal  point  of  the  Chinese  religion.  According  to 
them  all  other  religious  systems  are  only  as  it  were 
customs  emanating  from  this  one  point.  The  Tauists 
spend  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  in  preserving  peace 
between  the  living  and  the  dead.  The  modem  Buddhists, 
believing  in  the  great  results  of  this  system,  follow  more 
and  more  the  religious  example  of  this  sect.  The 
teachings  of  the  great  Confucius  insist  upon  filial  piety, 
which,  by  the  way,  at  present,  consists  more  in  praying 
to  and  honouring  the  dead,  than  in  respecting  the  living 
relatives.  The  teachings  of  Confucius  have  had  much  to 
do  with  the  formation  and  perpetuation  of  the  Chinese 
character  through  centuries.  I  was  informed  by  a 
learned  man  that  the  system  of  Confucius  establishes 
untruth  upon  such  a  scale  that  the  greatest  corruption 
is  the  result.  The  Chinese,  as  I  myself  experienced, 
are  masterly  liars.  Truth  in  China  is  a  very  small, 
inconsiderable  virtue.  At  Che-foo  I  was  not  far  from 
the  grave  of  Confucius,  which  was  described  to  me  as 
being  very  rich  and  very  interesting,  but  the  unsettled 
times,  and  the  state  of  my  health  prevented  me  from 
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viBiting  it.  China,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Tauistic 
and  Buddhist  religions  is  like  the  Boman  Catholic  ooun- 
tries  of  Italy,  France,  Austria,  Bavaria,  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Ireland,  a  land  over-crowded  with  priests  and  nuns. 
The  Chinese  religion  has,  as  I  had  occasion  to  observe, 
many  points  of  similarity  with  the  Koman  Catholic  faith. 
As  an  instance,  and  as  a  comparison,  I  will  dte  the  Koman 
Catholic  convents. 

A  God-Man  came  into  the  world  and  lived  and  had 
patience  with  the  living ;  He  raised  up  from  the  dead  a 
widow's  son.  He  assisted  at  a  wedding,  and  loved  children, 
for  they  were  innocent  children,  whom  He  called  to  Bin, 
and  promised  them  the  kingdom  of  heaven  before  all 
others.  And  those  who  are  called  His  successors,  avoid  the 
world,  in  order  not  to  live  and  suffer  with  the  world,  as 
the  Saviour  did.  How  can  such  runaways  be  the  children 
of  God  ?  How  can  they  love  the  innocent  little  ones  who 
are  to  be  the  most  beautiful  angels  in  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  ?  The  rules  of  the  Buddhist  order  are  very  nearly 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The 
latter  are  unquestionably  not  the  true  teachings  of  Christ 
the  Redeemer.  When  a  Buddhist  monk  or  nun  enters  upon 
his  or  her  holy  calling,  he  or  she  takes  the  three  vows  of 
chastity,  poverty,  and  obedience.  The  monks  of  Buddha 
are  therefore  like  the  monks  of  the  Roman  Catholic  con- 
vents, all  professors  of  celibacy,  and  the  nuns  of  both  sects 
likewise.  As  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  three  vows,  I  cannot  say 
much.  But,  judged  from  their  exterior,  the  monks  and  nims 
of  Buddha  lead  a  life  of  no  very  great  poverty  or  sublimity. 
Many  whom  I  have  seen  had  that  dirty,  ashy-grey  colour 
of  face,  those  used-up,  repulsive  eyes,  those  deep,  sunken 
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eye-sockets,  the  dark,  lustful  look,  and  skeleton-like  figure, 
which  indicated  an  unnatural,  God-offending  life. 

This  same  effect,  produced  upon  me  by  the  denizens  of 
many  Buddhist  convents  of  both  sexes,  was  produced  upon 
me  by  the  inhabitants  of  many  Catholic  convents  in  dif- 
ferent countries.  When,  later,  in  Palestine  I  came  upon 
the  denizens  of  convents,  of  both  sexes  of  Catholics,  I 
observed,  as  in  the  Buddhist  convents  of  China,  no  pure 
noble  physiognomies  visible  here  any  more  than  there. 
Touching  the  Buddhist  vow  of  poverty,  it  was  explained  to 
me  that  they  beg,  and  in  this  craft  acquire  a  marvellous 
perfection.  Many  social  and  political  evils  of  the  Chinese 
come  from  the  priests  and  nuns  of  Buddha,  as  well  aa 
through  the  obstinate  belief  in  their  ancestors.  In  order 
to  perpetuate  families,  early  and  forced  marriages  and 
polygamy  are  upheld.  The  faithful,  in  order  to  cover  the 
cost  of  praying  to  and  honouring  their  ancestors,  have 
to  submit  to  a  heavy  tax,  which  supports  an  army  of  priests 
and  nuns,  who  pray  for  the  living  and  dead/br  gain.  The 
analogy  between  this  and  Roman  Catholic  practices 
appeared  to  me  very  striking.  An  Infallible  Church  like 
the  Romish  should  be  gratis^  and  neither  masses,  prayers, 
blessings,  nor  anything  else  should  be  payable.  In  an 
industrial  point  of  view  the  worship  paid  to  ancestors  is 
very  damaging,  inasmuch  as  it  is  stated  that  half  the 
female  population  of  the  empire  of  China  are  employed  iq 
manufacturing  the  many  nonsensical  articles  of  coloured 
paper,  &c.,  used  in  the  Buddhistic  ceremonials  to  the 
departed  spirits  of  relatives. 

The  belief  in  their  ancestry  also  promotes  the  fear  of 
emigration.    The  Chinese  fears  the  results  of  the  neglect 
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of  the  graves  of  his  dead  relatives.  The  land,  therefore,  is 
and  remains  crowded  with  men,  the  empire  numbering  no 
less  than  350,000,000  of  souls.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
that  so  huge  a  multitude  can  find  any  suitable  occupa- 
tion within  their  own  limits.  The  consequences  of  this 
over-population  are  the  most  miserable-looking  human 
objects;  cripples,  blind,  lepers,  pirates,  thieves  and 
insurgents,  chained  down,  as  it  were,  to  the  graves  of 
their  ancestors ;  the  living  mutually  devour  each  other  in 
poverty,  vice  and  ordure. 

The  near  departure  from  my  dear  friends  gave  me  great 
pain.  The  Sin  Naming  was  to  sail  for  the  south  on  the 
16th  of  November.  I  played  for  the  last  time  with 
Bosebud  and  baby  Emily,  and  for  the  last  time  dressed 
their  dolls.  In  the  morning  I  was  pleasantly  surprised  by 
the  card  of  Captain  H.,  who,  the  reader  will  pemember, 
discovered  me  on  the  beach  on  that  sad  night  in  Che-foo. 
I  went  with  some  embarrassment  into  the  parlour,  where 
he  inquired  most  kindly  after  me.  The  Rev.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Nelson  had  known  him  for  many  years ;  we  had  a  pleasant 
conversation,  and  as  he  took  his  leave,  he  expressed  the  best 
wishes  for  my  happiness.  At  midday  Mrs.  Nelson  came 
into  my  room  smiling,  and  she  handed  me  a  package  and  a 
letter ;  a  servant  followed  her  with  a  beautiful  Japanese 
work-box,  and  a  large  chest  of  Chinese  tea.  All  this  came 
from  my  friend  Captain  H.,  accompanied  by  a  very  cordial 
note ;  the  packet  contained  a  contribution  to  my  travelling 
expenses  in  hard  dollars.  I  deemed  myself  unworthy  of 
all  this,  and  was  much  moved.  Here  was  the  hand  of 
Providence  again  1  This  was  the  second  chance  acquaint- 
ance, since  my  residence  in  the  house  of  Mrs.  Nelson  who 
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had  turned  out  to  my  advantage.  I  trust  my  friend  still 
lives,  although,  for  some  time,  I  have  not  heard  from  him ; 
should  these  lines  meet  his  eye,  they  will  tell  him  of  my 
gratitude.  The  hour  for  sailing  arrived,  but  the  severest 
moment  came  when  I  had  to  part  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson 
and  their  sweet  little  ones,  after  which  I  felt  again  as  though 
alone  and  forsaken  in  the  wide  wide  world.  We  left  Shang- 
hai by  daybreak.  This  was  my  second  journey  on  the 
steamer  Sin  Naming.  The  captain,  Mr.  Drage,  and  the 
oflScers  knew  me,  and  they  showed  me  all  the  attention  for 
which  the  English  are  remarkable,  and  I  was  a  kind  of 
princess  on  the  Sin  Naming.  The  princess,  however,  Was 
not  very  rich,  she.  wore  no  diamonds,  and  did  not  rule  long. 
Boreas  and  Neptune  came,  and  down  went  her  sceptre. 

We  had  very  rough  weather,  and  I  behaved  like  a  good 
child,  lying  quiet  and  powerless  in  my  berth,  but  when 
a  couple  of  seas  came  dashing  through  my  "dead  light" 
and  running  over  my  bed,  I  discovered  I  had  voice  enough 
left  to  scream,  and  did  so.  Some  one  came,  took  me  up 
in  the  dark,  carried  me  to  a  sofa  in  the  ladies'  saloon, 
covered  me  up  and  left ;  who  this  some  one  was,  I  do  not 
know.  Some  friendly  passengers,  who  never  saw  me  after 
starting,  inquired  for  me,  and  Captain  Drage  told  them 
that  I  had  gone  on  shore  again.  On  the  fourth  day  out, 
we  landed  at  Hong-Kong,  but  how  weak  and  exhausted  I 
was !  K  sea-sickness  be  calculated  to  promote  health,  I 
ought  to  be  a  very  healthy  woman. 

We  landed  in  Hong-Kong  on  a  Sunday,  and  I  was  not 

desirous  of  disturbing  those  to  whom  I  had  letters.     The 

steamer  was  to  sail  for  Canton  in  a  few  hours,  and,  in  order 

to  have  some  one  to  receive  me  on  my  return,  I  sent  one 

VOL.  I.  27 
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of  my  letters  to  a  certain  Mr.  Bains,  to  whom  a  friend  in 
Yokohama  had  kindly  recommended  me,  but  there  had  been 
some  little  misunderstanding  as  to  whether  Mr.  Eains 
was  married  to  a  German  lady,  or  whether  it  was  a  friend 
of  his.  It  turned  out  to  be  the  latter,  and  my  recom- 
mendation to  Mr.  B.  caused  me  some  trouble,  which  I 
could  neither  foresee  nor  prevent,  and  ignorant  of  the  un- 
pleasant incidents  approaching  me,  I  pursued  my  journey 
to  Canton  in  tolerably  good  spirits.  Seen  from  a  distance, 
the  island  of  Hong-Kong  does  not  appear  very  beautiful, 
but  the  more  we  turned  round  the  western  side  of  the 
island,  the  more  enchanting  was  the  picture  displayed  to 
us.  The  rising  terraces  of  Victoria  Town,  snow-white  as 
they  are,  looked  charming  in  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

The  fresh  green  of  the  neighbouring  mountains  forms  a 
strikingly  delightful  contrast  to  the  hard,  sharp  colours  of  . 
the  roofs.  On  both  sides  of  the  city  I  saw  elegant 
houses  perched  upon  the  hiUs,  and  the  crowning  feature  of 
the  panorama  is  a  towering  mountain  which  rises  behind 
the  city.  The  harbour  is  commodious  and  broad,  and  offers 
the  greatest  possible  variety  of  craft.  English,  French, 
and  American  postal  steamers,  handsome  American  river 
steamers  with  their  long  rows  of  deck  cabins,  and  their 
elegantly  ornamented  saloons,  clippers  large  and  small; 
clumsy  Chinese  junks,  and  pretty  little  express  boats,  lay 
in  motley  array  on  the  blue  surface  of  the  harbour.  A 
great  number  of  natty  Sampans  rui;  hither  and  thither,  in 
and  out  of  the  harbour,  and  the  whole  circle  of  water  and 
land  offers  a  highly  attractive  and  picturesque  scene. 
The  Sin  Naming  steamed  out  of  the  harbour  into  the 
Pearl  River,  on  whose  northern  hank  lies  the  city  of  Canton, 
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which  we  reached  the  following  night.  I  had  two  letters 
of  introduction,  one  to  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Gray,  the 
other  to  the  Kev.  Mr.  Preston,  an  American  missionary. 
The  Englishman,  Mr.  Shee,  who  was  one  of  my  guards 
from  Pekin.  to  Tien-tsin,  and  the  commandant  of  our 
fleet,  was,  at  the  time,  at  the  custom-house  of  Canton  ;  he 
heard  of  my  arrival,  and  sent  a  servant  who  took  me 
to  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Preston,  and  carried  my 
letter  to  the  Yen.  Archdeacon  Gray.  The  worthy  gentle- 
man immediately  came  to  see  me,  and  offered  me  his 
hospitality  at  the  chaplaincy.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Preston 
would  willingly  have  entertained  me,  but  he  was  much 
engaged  in  missionary  work,  and  I  feared  that  I  might 
disturb  him.  I  was  therefore  taken  in  a  sedan  to  the 
chaplaincy,  on  the  "  Shameen,"  the  European  settle- 
ment, where  I  was  destined  to  pass  some  of  the  most 
agreeable  portion  of  my  journey.  Here  I  again  found 
both  the  peace  and  the  quiet  lovable  home  which  I 
had  enjoyed  with  my  friends  in  Pekin  and  Shanghai. 
Archdeacon  Gray  is  as  noble  a  gentleman  as  lives.  In  his 
exemplary  life  are  combined  the  highest  forms  of  philan- 
thropy, patriotism,  and  true  Christianity.  He  is  as  high- 
hearted as  learned,  and  a  philanthropiat  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  word.  He  might  say  with  truth  in  the  sublime  words 
of  Terence:  Nihil  humcmum  a  me  alienumpiito^^'  I  account 
nothing  human  as  foreign  to  me."  I  used  often  to  listen 
with  admiration  and  respect  to  the  pure,  exalted,  intellec- 
tual conversation  of  my  noble  host,  and  I  remembered 
with  joy  the  fortunate  accident  at  Hiogo,  in  Japan,  where 
ft  venerable  English  lady  honoured  me  with  the  letter  of 
introduction  which  led  me  to  the  chaplaincy  in  Canton. 
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I  never  met  a  man  more  severe  towards  himself  and 
more  lenient  towards  others,  than  my  kind  host,  Arch- 
deacon Gray,  of  Canton.  His  talents,  means,  his  time^ 
rest  and  comfort  are  ever  at  the  service  of  both  ChristiaD 
and  heathen,  and  that  with  the  most  utter  self-denial. 
In  hospitality  he  is  surpassed  by  no  European  in  the 
East,  his  house  is  never  empty,  nor  Archdeacon  Gray 
ever  without  guests.  Neither  rank,  state,  nor  religion 
makes  any  difference  to  him,  everyone  is  equally  welcome. 
It  then  happened  that  I  occupied  the  same  room  in  his 
house  as  was  previously  occupied  by  the  king  of  Belgium. 
It  was  my  intention  to  return  to  Hong-Kong  on  the  Sin 
Ncmzing  and  from  there  to  visit  Manilla  and  Macao.  This 
time,  therefore,  I  remained  only  two  days,  but  on  parting, 
Archdeacon  Gray  gave  me  the  most  friendly  invitation 
to  come  back  to  the  chaplaincy.  He  wished  me  to  be  his 
guest  at  Christmas,  and  as  long  as  I  might  choose  to 
remain  in  Canton  to  see  the  city  and  the  neighbourhood. 
Captain  A.,  commander  of  an  English  ship  of  war  stationed 
at  Hong-Kong,  and  a  friend  of  the  archdeacon,  travelled 
with  me  back  to  Hong-Kong.  Captain  A.  showed  me  all 
possible  service,  and  even  took  on  board  the  war-ship 
for  safe-keeping  such  of  my  trunks  as  I  did  not  require ; 
indeed,  if  I  had  been  a  jewel,  the  English  and  Americans 
could  not  have  taken  better  care  of  me  than  they  did, 
both  in  the  east  and  in  the  west  of  the  world, 

Mr.  Bains,  of  Hong-Kong,  wrote  to  me,  previous  to  my 
leaving  Canton,  informing  me  that  on  my  return  to  the 
former  place,  he  would  meet  me  at  the  steamer.  On  her 
arrival  a  Sampan  came  alongside.  An  European  on  board 
introduced  himself  as  Mr.  Bains,  and  told  me  his  friend 
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in  Yokohama  had  highly  recommended  me  to  him.  I  was 
still  under  the  impression  that  Mr.  Bains  was  married  to 
a  German  lady,  and  naturally  expected  to  be  introduced 
to  her.  He  was  a  very  estimable  man,  and  well  known  to 
the  captains  both  of  the  war-ship  and  of  the  Si/n  Ncmzing, 
I  wondered  that  he  did  not  say  a  word  about  his  wife.  It 
was  only  when  I  mentioned  that  Mr.  H.  of  Yokohama  had 
said  he  was  married  to  a  German  lady  that  I  discovered  my 
mistake.  Mr.  Bains  was  unmarried ;  an  intimate  friend 
of  his  had  a  German  wife,  but  both  had  gone  to  England. 
My  new  escort  now  told  me  that  he  had  taken  trouble  to 
get  good  accommodation,  and  he  took  me  to  the  house  of  a 
German  missionary,  whose  wife  he  had  known  for  several 
years,  and  who  would,  he  said,  receive  me  in  a  friendly 
manner.  But  I  was  uneasy,  because  I  remembered  that 
from  the  time  of  my  leaving  America,  I  had  received  no 
kind  of  hospitality  at  the  hands  of  my  countrymen  in 
Asia.  I  therefore  asked  Mr.  Bains  if  he  felt  sure  that 
this  German  missionary  and  his  wife  would  receive  mo 
willingly  into  their  house.  "  Certainly,  Miss  W.,"  said  Mr, 
Bains,  "  give  yourseK  no  trouble.  The  Kev.  Mr.  Eitel  is 
your  fellow-countryman,  he  will  surely  receive  you  well.'' 
He  introduced  me  to  them,  but  they  both  received  mo 
very  stiffly  and  formally,  and  when  Mr.  Bains  was  gone 
the  Eev.  Mr.  Eitel  told  me  he  would  try  and  procure  me 
accommodation  for  payment  with  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
Berlin  missionaries.  He  was  to  have  been  away  half  an 
hour,  but  returned  in  two  hours,  informing  me  that  they 
would  not  receive  me,  and  saying  at  the  same  time,  that 
bad  reports  had  reached  some  Germans  in  Hong-Kong 
conoeming  me.    These  I  at  once  understood  to  be  tha 
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same  as  those  set  on  foot  by  the  ^^ little  king"  in 
Pekin,  and  his  colleague  at  Yokohama.    Several  Germans 

of  Hong-Kong  had  been  staying  at  B X.'s  summer 

residence,  after  I  had  left  Tarchiao-ssn,  and  the  inter- 
preter had  been  busy  to  let  me  know  what  had  been  said 
in  their  presence  concerning  me.  This  I  frankly  stated 
to  the  Eev,  Mr.  Eitel,  but  his  wife  now  joined  in,  re- 
proaching me  imsparingly  with  having  letters  of  recom- 
mendation to  their  friend,  Mr.  Bains,  a  single  man.  I 
told  them  I  had  been  under  the  impression  that  their 
friend  was  married,  and  that  I  thought  a  single  man 
might  act  as  honourably  as  a  married  man.  They  also 
disbelieved  me  when  I  told  them  I  had  been  the  guest  of 
the  Eev.  Mr.  Nelson,  in  Shanghai,  and  of  Dr.  D.,  in  Pekin, 
because  I  had  brought  no  letters  from  them.  It  was 
unlikely  I  should,  as  neither  they  nor  I  knew  with  whom 
I  should  stay  in  Hong-Kong,  nor  had  I  ever  heard  the 
name  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eitel  mentioned  before.  He  then 
told  me  in  a  very  unfeeling  manner,  and  supported  by 
strong  rejoinders  of  his  wife,  that,  as  I  was  a  Catholic, 
and  he  a  Protestant  missionary,  he  therefore  could  not 
harbour  me.  In  reply  to  his  statement,  that  I  must  go 
to  an  hotel,  I  informed  him  that  I  would  on  no  account  do 
so ;  that  I  had  once  done  so  in  Yokohama,  and  would 
never  do  so  again.  I  may  now  briefly  summarise  the 
manner  in  which  I  was  treated  by  this  worthy  country- 
man and  his  wife.  They  surmised  I  had  no  money.  As 
it  was  half -past  ten  o'clock  at  night,  it  would  hardly  have 
been  seemly  to  send  me  looking  for  a  lodging  at  that  time. 
The  next  day  was  Sunday.  The  wife  therefore  told  me  I 
could  stay  until  Monday  morning.    To  this  I  consentedi 
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on  condition  of  their  receiving  payment,  and  offered  the 
money  in  advance.  I  need  not  say  that  I  passed  a  sorrow- 
fnl  night.  I  cried  until  my  eyes  were  swollen.  In  the 
morning,  although  very  sad  and  unweU,  I  appeared  at 
prayers  at  breakfast.  Here  I  was  taunted  that  I  would 
most  probably  repeat  the  conduct  of  Ida  Pf  eiffer,  eat  at  the 
missionaries'  table,  and  then  speak  against  them  in  my 
book,  as  she  did ;  to  which  ill  remark  I  said  nothing. 
1  was  again  informed  that  I  was  a  Catholic  and  did  not 
belong  to  Protestants ;  I  need  hardly  say  that  such 
treatment  overcame  me.  In  order  not  to  offend  the  wife, 
I  went  to  church  with  her,  in  spite  of  my  tears  and 
indisposition.  On  coming  out,  we  met  Mr.  Bains,  from 
whom,  however,  I  concealed  my  grief.  In  the  evening, 
the  Eev.  Mr.  Eitel,  in  an  angry  and  mocking  way, 
attacked  me  on  the  subject  of  Koman  Catholicism  and 
the  Infallibility  dogma.  From  the  manner  of  the  in- 
sulting and  defying  attack,  I  might  have  been  both  the 
Pope  and  the  dogma  too.  I  informed  the  incandescent 
theologian  that  he  had  mistaken  his  subject.  It  is  use- 
less to  tire  the  reader  with  all  the  bitter  trivialities  to 
which  I  was  treated  on  Monday  morning  at  breakfast. 
Mrs.  Eitel's  chief  anxiety  seemed  to  be  to  get  me  out  of 
her  house.  She  had  three  little  ones,  among  whom  was 
a  poor  crippled  child  three  years  old  which  could  neither 
walk  nor  stand.  She  had  this  poor  creature  in  her  arms, 
and  reproached  me  bitterly  with  not  staying  at  home, 
alleging  as  a  reason  that  many  people  would  like  to  do  as 
I  was  doing,  and  that  she  herself  should  like  to  travel  on 
free  tickets;  and  much  such  jealous  matter,  which,  as 
said   by  an  angry  mother,  holding  a  suffering    child, 
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Bounded  most  unreasonable.  I  left  the  house  weeping, 
and  went  to  the  German  consulate.  I  sent  in  my  card, 
and  was  shown  into  the  office,  where  I  handed  the  consul 
three  letters  from  three  brother  consuls,  one  in  New  York, 
the  second  in  San  Francisco,  the  third  in  Shanghai. 
His  manner  plainly  showed  that  the  reports  which  had 
been  spread  concerning  me  had  also  reached  him ;  his 
whole  demeanour  was  a  mixture  of  irony  and  suspicion. 
He  did  not  even  ask  me  to  sit  down;  but  upon  his 
absenting  himself  for  a  few  moments,  a  gentleman, 
Mr.  Koch,  the  assistant  of  the  consulate,  who  evidently 
sympathised  with  me,  handed  me  a  chair.  This  gende- 
man's  (the  consuPs)  experience  ought  to  have  enabled 
him  to  see  what  kind  of  a  lady  was  before  him.  He  was, 
as  I  could  see,  not  very  young,  and  any  man,  having 
travelled  from  Europe  to  Asia,  might  have  some  capacity 
for  reading  the  exterior  bearing,  and  the  true  or  false 
character  of  a  woman.  Certain  it  is,  and  consoling  to 
know,  that  no  American  or  Englishman,  of  whom  I  met ' 
hundreds,  ever  mistook  me ;  and  no  gentleman  of  any 
nation  ever  did.  The  few  German  officials  who  seemingly 
did  so,  were  disposed  and  determined  to  do  so,  playing 
the  part  of  hypocrites,  and  torturing  my  moral  pride  and 
sensibility.  Good  men  are  not  usually  suspicious  without 
very  excellent  reason.  The  consul's  demeanour  caused  me 
great  pain,  but  the  gentleman  in  the  office  who  handed  me 
the  chair  behaved  in  the  most  chivalric  manner  to  me.  I 
saw  Consul  C.  once  and  no  more.  He  informed  me  that 
he  would  send  me  back  to  Germany  on  a  Bremen  or 
Hamburg  sailing-vessel ;  and  I  learnt  that  this  impertinent 
order  came  from  the  north,  evidently  from  the  little  king 
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from  my  home.  But  my  noble  comitrymen  had  mistaken 
their  woman.  On  leaving  the  consulate,  I  met  the 
captain  of  the  war-ship,  who  assured  me  that  he  had 
procured  for  me  a  free  ticket  on  the  steamer  Mara  to 
Manilla.  I  thanked  him  heartily.  He,  the  Englishman, 
had  already  obtained  the  favour  which  I  desired,  and 
had  done  more  for  me  than  the  German  consul  would  do, 
to  whom  I  had  three  letters  of  recommendation.  I  had 
requested  nothing  of  him  but  his  kind  influence,  and 
this  he  refused;  my  three  letters  to  him  resulting  in 
nothing  but  satirical,  offensive  smiles  and  speech.  When 
I  got  back  to  the  house  of  the  missionary  his  wife 
informed  me  that  I  must  leave  the  house  at  once.  My 
representations  that  I  should  be  leaving  by  steamer  about 
noon,  and  that  I  could  not  well  await  her  departure  in 
the  streets,  were  of  no  avail.  The  missionary  ordered 
me  to  follow  him,  which  I  did,  and  he  took  me  through 
unknown  streets  to  the  Padre  Keverendissirao  at  the 
Italian  convent;  but,  to  my  question,  where  he  was 
going  to  take  me,  he  refused  to  teU  me.  On  the  way,  he 
said  his  wife  went  too  far;  to  which  I  replied  that  he 
treated  me  no  better  than  his  wife  did.  We  entered  a 
building,  and  I  discovered  that  he  had  taken  me  to  a 
Catholic  convent,  as  I  could  judge  from  the  reception- 
room  into  which  we  were  ushered.  To  the  Rev.  Father 
he  said  that  I  was,  he  had  no  doubt,  a  very  proud, 
honourable  lady,  very  full  of  character.  1  asked  him 
why,  if  he  thought  me  an  honourable  woman,  he  had 
treated  me  so  scandalously  in  his  own  house.  The  Rev. 
Father  saw  my  nervous  agitation,  and  endeavoured  to 
calm  me.     He  told  me,  in  French,  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  E. 
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had  caUed  on  him  early  in  the  morning  and  had  en- 
deavoured to  cast  suspicion  on  me,  but  that  I  was  well 
known  to  the  Superior  of  the  convent,  Father  Raimondi. 
This  gentleman  had  been  in  the  North  of  China  in  the 
spring,  and  there  heard  of  me.  The  Superior  also  knew 
Mr.  Shee,  one  (as  the  reader  will  remember)  of  the  six 
Englishmen  who  escorted  me  from  the  capital  to  Tien- 
tsin, and  all  of  whom,  I  learnt  again  and  again,  spoke  as 
honourably  of  their  German  protegee  as  they  had  treated 
her.  The  Rev.  Father  further  assured  me  that  it  was 
for  the  best  that  the  missionary  had  brought  me  there, 
as  he  would  himself  take  me  to  the  Italian  convent  ou 
the  hill,  where  the  Superioress  was  expecting  me,  and 
would  certainly  treat  me  with  kindness.  Upon  my  un- 
feeling, uncharitable  countryman  leaving  me,  he  offered 
me  his  hand,  which  of  course  I  refused.  I  had  never  been 
in  a  house  where  so  many  prayers  accompanied  so  little 
Christian  love  and  charity  as  in  the  house  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Eitel.  Padre  Bourghinnioli  took  me  to  the  convent 
of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  in  Caine  Road.  I  was  received 
with  great  cordiality,  and  spoke  Italian  for  the  first  time 
on  ray  journey.  I  was  shown  a  room,  and  a  little  Portu- 
guese orphan  girl  brought  me  dinner,  of  which,  however, 
I  did  not  partake ;  I  was  too  much  overcome  by  grief. 

The  missionary's  servant  brought  my  box.  It  occurred 
to  me,  too,  that  possibly  my  free  ticket  to  Manilla  might  be 
sent  by  my  English  friend  to  the  missionaries.  It  turned 
out  to  be  so  ;  Mr.  K.  sent  it  there  at  two  o'clock.  The 
steamer  started  at  four.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Eitel  knew  this, 
and  when  the  ticket  was  sent  for,  purposely  delayed  giving 
it  up  until  the  steamer  had  left  the  harbour.     This  I 
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discovered  when  I  went  to  the  Superioress  and  asked  her 
to  let  me  have  some  one  to  accompany  me  to  the  steamer. 
*^  Poor  child,"  said  the  venerable  lady,  "  the  steamer  m 
gone ;  I  saw  her  leave  as  I  was  sitting  in  the  garden.'^ 
I  went  to  the  wharf  and  found  it  was  but  too  true.  I 
thus  lost  the  beautiful  voyage  to  the  Philippine  Islands, 
which,  with  return  ticket,  costs  160  Mexican  dollars.  So 
much  for  the  Christianity  and  hatred  of  the  Kev.  Mr.  Eitel 
and  his  wife  towards  a  Catholic  countrywoman.  Mr.  Menk, 
of  the  firm  of  Pustau  &  Co.,  told  me  that  the  ticket 
should  hold  good  for  another  trip,  provided  the  steamer 
made  another  voyage  to  the  PhiUppines ;  unfortunately 
she  did  not.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  Mr.  Eitel  and  his 
wife,  whom  I  never  saw  again,  were  highly  gratified  with 
their  astute  coi^. 

In  the  convent  I  was  treated  with  the  greatest  kindness. 
The  view  from  it  was  very  romantic.  Many  a  quiet,  lovely 
evening  I  walked  in  the  garden,  listening  to  the  innocent 
chant  of  the  poor  orphans,  whom  the  kind  sisters  took  care 
of.  The  nuns  were  Italian,  Portuguese  and  Chinese ;  the 
orphans  were  chiefly  Portuguese  and  Chinese.  A  daughter 
of  Sir  John  Bowring,  having  been  converted  to  the 
Catholic  creed  during  her  father's  governorship,  took  the 
veil  in  this  convent  and  died  in  it  after  a  brief  career. 
She  was  his  only  daughter.  Her  death  was  attributed  to  the 
spare  diet,  which,  from  my  experience,  I  am  prepared  to 
believe.  I  next  paid  a  visit  to  the  Portuguese  settlement 
of  Macao.  I  was  induced  to  do  this  simply  by  my  wish 
to  see  the  renowned  grotto  of  Camoens.  My  letters 
were  to  the  owner  of  the  garden  and  grotto,  Senhor  L. 
Marquez,  the  head  of  a  very  distinguished  family.     His 
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residence  lies  at  the  entrance  to  the  garden.  Behind  a 
beautiful  thicket,  on  a  romantic  hill,  stands  a  high  block 
of  granite,  hollowed  out  by  nature,  the  top  of  which  con- 
ceals another  higher  block.  It  was  under  this  little 
granite  mountain  that  the  unfortunate  poet  wrote  his 
immortal  work.  On  a  small  pedestal,  on  which  are  en- 
graved some  verses  of  the  "  Lusiad,"  stands  the  bust  of 
Camoens.  Many  inscriptions  on  the  walls  of  the  grotto 
testify  to  the  estimation  in  which  the  poet  is  held.  On 
one  of  the  door  arches  of  the  solitary  retreat  I  read  in 
Chinese : 

"  Rich  in  genius  and  virtue ;  he  was  the  victim  of  envy, 
These  lines  to  the  eternal  glory  of  his  verse.  " 

It  is  needless  to  descant  upon  this  great  man's  life, 
as  every  schoolboy  knows  it ;  and  since  Camoens'  time 
Portugal  has  produced  no  great  poet.  The  Chinese  call  the 
grotto  the  "  Dove's  Nest."  Macao  has  quite  an  European 
stamp,  and  numbers  many  splendid  buildings.  All  the 
inhabitants  of  Portuguese  origin  are  Catholics,  and  there 
are  numbers  of  Portuguese  priests  here.  I  was  curious 
to  see  some  Portuguese  churches,  and  went  on  Sunday  to 
the  cathedral;  this  and  the  others  of  the  city  are  not 
worth  describing. 

The  Portuguese  ladies  in  church  conceal  the  head  and 
figure  with  a  long  mantle,  either  of  silk  or  some  less  ' 
costly  material.  All  the  faithful  knelt  on  the  ground ; 
the  rich  mitigated  this,  pleasure  by  cushions,  which  they 
brought  with  them.  The  kissing  of  the  stone  face  of  the 
Madonna  reminded  me  of  the  devotion  of  the  Buddhists 
to  their  idols.  Pious  simplicity  of  the  heathen !  Pious 
simplicity  of  the  Eoman  Catholics  1 
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The  only  pretty  part  of  Macao,  viewed  from  the  harbour, 
IS  the  fa9ade  of  the  old  St.  Paul's  church,  built  between 
1594  and  1602  by  the  Jesuits.  The  seminary,  built  by 
the  same  order  during  the  seventeenth  century,  was  turned 
into  a  barrack  upon  their  expulsion.  On  Sunday  several 
Portuguese  priests  called  upon  Senhor  and  Senhora 
Marquez,  and  I  was  introduced  to  them  all.  I  dined 
between  four  of  them,  who  had  been  invited,  and  as  they 
all  spoke  French,  the  conversation  was  quite  lively  and 
entertaining.  On  Sunday  evening  I  returned  to  the 
convent  at  Hong-Kong  and  slept  soundly. 

Mr.  Bains  sympathised  with  me  on  account  of  the^ 
treatment  I  had  received  at  the  house  of  the  Eev.  Mr.  Eitel. 
He  was  single,  poor  man  ;  but  the  mistake  on  that  point,  as 
he  knew  well,  was  not  my  fault.  I  presume  he  feared  some 
reproof  from  his  spiritual  adviser,  my  gallant  and  hospit- 
able countryman,  the  missionary,  if  he  should  come  to 
inquire  after  me  himself,  so  the  kind  and  timid  gentleman 
sent  a  friend  who  informed  me  that  Mr.  Bains  was  much 
concerned  about  me.  He  said  he  himself  was  an  American, 
and  a  married  man,  reminding  me,  at  the  same  time,  not 
to  be  afraid  of  him,  and  if  there  was  anything  he  could  do 
for  me  he  should  be  extremely  happy.  I  told  him  there 
was  not,  and  thanked  him.  He  then  said  that  there  had 
appeared  in  a  Shanghai  newspaper  an  article  written  by 
me  which  the  public  had  very  favourably  received,  and 
that  the  proprietor  of  the  China  Mail^  whose  assistant  he 
was,  desired  to  make  my  acquaintance.  I  recognised  in 
the  latter  an  intelligent  English  gentleman,  who,  after 
a  long  conversation,  presented  me  with  a  very  hand- 
some and  useful  book.    The  article  mentioned  concerned 
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my  joximey  from  Pekin  to  Tien-tsin,  and  was  extensively 
copied  in  the  south  of  China.  It  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  late  ex-Secretary  Seward,  the  great  American 
statesman,  then  travelling  romid  the  world,  and  he  also 
desired  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  German  lady. 
This  did  not  happen,  however,  until  we  met  in  Bombay, 
India ;  but  I  have  every  reason  to  suppose  that  this 
venerable  statesman  thought  most  kindly  of  the  lonely 
traveller  so  mercilessly  persecuted  in  Japan  and  China  by 
some  selfish,  heartless  men  of  her  own  nation.  At  first 
he  was  behind  me  at  all  places  where  I  had  already  fought 
niy  battle ;  and  when,  later,  he  was  in  front  of  me,  he 
would  leave  a  description  of  the  German  lady  and  sach 
kindly  words  for  me,  as  would  not  fail  to  secure  for  me 
the  most  respectful  reception  and  treatment  in  all  parts  of 
the  farther  East,  and  later  he  honoured  me  with  a  kind 
remark  in  his  book  of  travels.  The  above-mentioned 
article  gave  my  kind-hearted  fellow-countryman,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Eitel,  an  opportunity  of  seeing  whether  or  not 
I  had  told  him  the  truth  with  regard  to  the  friends  who 
had  entertained  me  in  Pekin  and  Shanghai,  thus  it  came 
very  a  propos.  In  the  same  paper,  and  next  to  my  article, 
translated  by  Dr.  D.,  of  Pekin,  appeared  an  article  by 
the  Eev.  Mr.  Eitel,  on  Roman  Catholicism,  so  he  could 
not  fail  to  observe  Dr.  D.'s  name  in  connection  with  my 
name,  and  referring  to  my  sojourn  in  his  house,  thus  con- 
vincing him  that  I  had  spoken  the  truth  when  saying  that 
I  had  been  Dr.  D.'s  guest.  All  honourable  transactions 
will  reach  the  light,  in  spite  of  wrongs  and  tears,  and 
truth  will  never  fail  to  triumph. 

In  the  convent  I  followed  the  ordinary  routine  of  the 
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sisters'  life,  and  ate  the  same  food  as  they,  with  the  like 
result  of  becoming  thin  and  pale.  I  also  caught  what  I 
called  the  convent  fever.  I  was  convinced  the  only  cure 
for  this  was  a  little  good  beer,  which  I  obtained  leave  to 
get  introduced.  Instead  of  sending  me  a  dozen  half-pint 
bottles,  as  ordered,  they  sent  a  barrel  of  twelve  gallons. 
The  mistake  created  a  great  sensation  in  the  convent  yard, 
the  large  barrel  of  beer  being  admired  and  laughed  at  very 
much  by  the  nuns,  and  the  children,  and  myself ;  the  Chinas 
men  who  brought  it  had,  of  course,  to  take  it  back.  About 
this  time  I  held  it  to  be  proper  to  communicate  to  Arch- 
deacon Gray,  to  whom  I  was  to  return,  the  reports  which 
had  been  put  in  circulation  concerning  me  by  the  little  king 
up  north.  This  I  did  with  the  greatest  frankness,  and  at 
the  same  time  sent  to  him  an  effectual  antidote  in  the  shape 
of  authentic  documents.  His  answer  was  that  he  believed 
me  to  be  truthful  and  honourable,  and  later  he  requested  a 
copy  of  a  communication  to  me  by  a  clergyman  of  high 
standing  whom  he  knew,  in  order,  when  the  time  came,  to 
be  able  to  defend  me  effectually.  The  chaplaincy  at  Can- 
ton at  this  time  was  full  of  guests,  and  yet  the  archdeacon 
kindly  pressed  me  to  come  at  once.  The  Sin  Naming 
arrived  from  the  north  on  the  day  1  had  finished  my  twelfth 
bottle  of  beer,  which  had  lasted  me  fourteen  days.  I  felt 
ashamed  to  order  anymore,  and  had  made  two  bottles  last 
four  days,  when  the  expected  steamer  steered  into  the  har- 
bour. On  board  I  told  Captain  Drage  that  I  had  just  come 
from  a  convent,  and  that  I  was  in  splendid  appetite.  He 
was  the  same  calm,  attentive,  and  respectful  Englishman  as 
ever.  In  the  annals  of  my  journey  he  belongs  to  those  of 
whom  I  have  retained  a  joyful  and  thankful  remembrance. 
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CHAPTEE  XI. 

Upon  out  arrival  in  Canton,  Archdeacon  Gray  came  him- 
self to  fetch  me.  I  occupied  the  same  rooms  in  the  chap- 
laincy as  on  my  former  visit.  The  next  day  the  arch- 
deacon received  the  visit  of  a  high  mandarin,  and  was 
anxious  that  I  should  be  introduced  to  him.  The  Chinese 
are  no  great  admirers  of  women.  When  introduced  to 
the  mandarin  he  at  first  remained  serious  and  haughty, 
although,  of  course,  we  chin-chinned  each  other.  Now 
and  then  he  gave  me  a  fugitive  look.  At  last  came  his 
card,  a  strip  of  red  paper,  with  his  name  and  titles  in 
black  print.  This  was  a  sign  that  he  wished  to  become 
acquainted  with  and  speak  to  me.  He  now  became  very 
friendly,  and  when  the  interpreter  told  him  that  I  was 
travelling  round  the  world  alone,  he  seemed  lost  in  won- 
der, doubtless  thinking  how  the  same  feat  would  suit  his 
own  wives.  On  his  departure  I  had  some  diflSculty  in 
keeping  from  laughter  at  the  number  of  times  he  turned 
to  chin-chiu  us.  He  left  in  an  elegant  sedan,  accompanied 
by  a  numerous  suite. 

Archdeacon  Gray  thought  it  good  to  show  me  all  the 
chief  features  and  curiosities  of  the  city.    The  appearance 
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of  this  venerable  man,  who  for  twenty  years  had  Kved  in 
the  greatest  peace  and  good-will  with  the  natives,  every- 
where evoked  marks  of  the  highest  regard.  We  first 
of  all  visited  a  Chinese  house  of  the  first  rank.  We 
crossed  over  the  river  to  Honan,  a  suburb  of  Canton, 
l^ear  the  river  we  came  to  the  private  avenue  of  a  splendid 
residence.  We  passed  a  large  pond  covered  with  the 
most  beautiful  lotus ;  near  the  pond  stood  elegant  carved- 
wood  summer  houses.  We  were  ushered  into  the  great 
hall  of  the  house,  where  the  members  of  the  family  were 
all  assembled  iii  great  state,  engaged  in  religious  ceremonies 
conducted  by  Tauists  and  Buddhist  priests.  The  altar, 
candlesticks,  white  surplices,  and  rich  vestments  reminded 
one  exactly  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  The  Buddhist  priests  were  clothed  very  much 
like  Capuchins.  I  must  say  that  upon  entering,  the 
similarity  was  so  great  to  the  ceremonials  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  that  I  asked  my  guide  whether  we  were 
not  in  a  Catholic  chapel.  He  told  me  not,  but  adverted 
to  the  striking  Hkeness.  I  felt  ashamed;  and  aa  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  Church  certainly  do  not  come 
from  the  Redeemer,  they  most  probably  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  the  Pagans. 

The  whole  ceremony  was  precisely  similar  to  a  high 
mass  in  a  Catholic  church.  The  ecclesiastics  sang  the 
Pali-mass,  and  prayed  for  the  soul  of  the  grandfather  of 
the  house,  who  had  been  dead  twenty-seven  years  and 
was  not  yet  buried.  The  geomancer  of  the  family  had  not 
been  able  to  find  a  happy  resting-place  for  him  during 
twenty-six  years.  Touching  the  geomancers,  who  in  China 
play  a  considerable  part,  both  among  living  and  dead,  and 
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happy  resting-places,  I  shall  have  something  to  say  later. 
Only  a  few  months  previously  had  the  geomancer  of  this 
family  found  a  suitable  grave,  and  in  the  meantime,  the 
corpse  had  been  put  into  a  provisional  receptacle.  They  had 
prepared  a  fine  grave  for  him  now,  and  the  burial  was  fixed 
for  the  morrow.  It  must  be  remarked  that  both  priests 
and  relatives  prayed  to  the  soul  of  the  deceased  man,  and 
invited  it  to  follow  his  body  to  the  grave.  From  the 
chief  hall  of  the  residence  we  went  into  another  large 
hall,  dedicated  to  the  ancestors  of  the  family ;  this  was 
a  separate  and  imposing  building  near  the  residence.  In 
the  back  of  the  hall  stand  inscribed  in  gold  letters  on  long, 
red  panels,  the  names  and  titles  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
family.  Under  these  hang  slabs  with  the  names  of  all  the 
dead  of  the  family.  In  front  of  these  panels  and  slabs  rises 
a  great  altar,  on  which  stand  the  offerings  for  the  dead ; 
over  the  altar  burnt  a  mortuary  light.  On  one  side  of 
the  hall  hung  a  life-sized  portrait  of  the  deceased  grand- 
father, whose  funeral  was  on  the  morrow.  After  the 
devotions  were  finished.  Archdeacon  Gray  presented  me 
to  the  master  and  ladies  of  the  house.  If  I  remember 
rightly,  this  gentleman  had  four  wives;  they  sat  apart 
in  a  large  elegant  room.  They  were  all  carefully  coiffees 
and  -adorned ;  they  wore  loose,  flowing  robes  of  rich  silk ; 
the  cut  of  the  robes  was  extremely  modest.  Each  lady 
had  her  shining  black  hair  decorated  with  beautiful 
flowers ;  her  little  boots  glittered  with  gold  and  pearls ; 
each  held  a  fan  in  her  hand,  and  they  all  sat  like  stifl 
dolls.  The  master  of  the  house  spoke  English,  and  when 
he  heard  I  was  a  German,  his  first  question  was  whether 
I  knew  Bismarck.     He  presented  me  to  his  mother,  a 
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worthy  old  matron.  The  lady  beckoned  to  a  servant,  of 
whom  there  were  dozens,  to  bring  a  chair,  and  she  invited 
me  to  Bit  down.  .Tea,  jeUies,  and  fine  pastry  were  then 
served.  The  reader  may  form  some  idea  of  the  wealth  of 
the  owner  of  this  establishment,  when  I  say  that  the 
family,  including  servants  and  slaves,  numbered  six  hun- 
dred people. 

When  we  left  the  residence,  gentlemen  and  ladies 
reached  out  their  hands,  and  uttered  many  "  chin-chins." 
From  there  we  went  to  the  Ocean  Bannar  temple,  called 
also  by  the  Europeans  the  Honan  temple.  Through  a 
fine  avenue  of  banyan-trees  we  reached  the  double  portal 
of  this  renowned  hermitage.  Two  colossal  figures,  in  the 
form  of  watching  warriors,  stand  in  front  of  the  portal  and 
protect  the  sanctuary  of  Buddha.  Through  a  third  portal 
one  comes  to  the  quadrangle,  in  the  midst  of  stately 
trees.  We  entered  a  large  hall,  in  which  my  companion 
showed  me  the  peacefiJ  figures  of  the  present,  past  and 
future  Buddhas.  Before  the  three  Buddhas  there  stand 
three  massive  urns,  from  which  issued  the  agreeable  odour 
of  the  much  prized  sandal-wood.  The  clearly  defined  clouds 
of  fragrant  smoke,  the  dark  ornamentation  of  the  temple, 
and  the  ever-burning  light  in  front  of  the  altar,  give  to  the 
temple  a  solemn,  religious  aspect.  No  less  than  eighteen 
apostles  of  Buddha  adorn  the  walls  of  the  hall.  I  saw 
several  small  tables  covered  with  embroidered  cloths 
which  the  priests  use  as  lecterns  during  the  daily  mass. 
The  ceremonies  of  the  mass  generally  take  place  at  about 
four  o'cjock  in  the  afternoon,  and  from  ten  to  twenty  priests 
generally  take  part  in  the  performance :  according  to  their 
rank  or  office,  they  are  clothed  in  yellow,  violet,  red,  or  ash- 
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grey  robes.  Whilst  some  are  engaged  in  beating  a  kind 
of  dull  measure  upon  a  hollow  block  of  wood,  others  ring 
from  time  to  time  a  small  hand-bell^  and  the  rest  sing 
the  Pah  words.  The  frequent  genuflexions,  the  subdued, 
solemn  tones  of  the  singers,  the  bell-ringing,  the  vest- 
ments of  the  priests,  the  lifeless  statues,  the  ofierings  and 
flowers,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  temple  house,  I  re- 
peat it,  have  the  most  strikiug  resemblance  to  a  Homan 
CathoHc  church,  and  are  not  very  dissimilar  to  a  good 
Episcopal  imitation  of  Komanism.  At  each  side  of  the 
great  quadrangle,  separated  by  little  courts  and  corridors, 
are  the  apartments  of  the  monks.  There  are  many 
monasteries  and  convents  in  the  Catholic  countries  of 
Europe,  similar  to  this  hermitage  in  Canton.  To  the 
right  of  the  temple  there  luxuriated  in  the  grass  a 
quantity  of  fat  hogs.  These  gentry  owe  their  good 
quarters  to  an  ordinance  of  Buddha,  by  which  everyone 
is  obliged  to  prevent  the  death  of  one  living  being.  The 
babies  of  China  are  forgotten  for  the  hogs.  This 
monastery  is  a  present  of  the  son-in-law  of  the  emperor 
Kang-Hi,  conqueror  of  the  province  of  Kwan-tung,  and 
was  built  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Previous  to  that 
time  the  spot  was  occupied  by  a  temple  fifteen  hundred 
years  older  and  a  hermitage. 

I  am  inclined  to  beHeve  that  monasticism,  as  practised 
by  the  Catholics,  comes  from  the  Buddhists.  Certainly 
it  seems  to  me  that  Christ  never  instituted  it ;  it  is  much 
older  than  the  Christian  religion,  and  I  opine  that  both 
itself  and  all  the  evils  attendant  upon  it  are  an  outgrowth 
of  the  heathenism  of  the  East.  The  temple  of  the  five 
hundred  gods  is  similar  to  the  one  of  the   same    name 
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which  I  saw  in  the  north  of  China.  Touching  this 
temple,  1  will  merely  advert  to  those  points  which  I  did 
not  mention  with  regard  to  the  other.  The  chief  hall  of 
the  temple  is  the  hall  of  the  five  hundred  saints,  who  are 
all  canonised  disciples  of  Buddha.  Each  saint  has  his 
own  proper  history,  or,  better,  his  mystic  legend.  These 
saints  were  men  of  all  classes  and  conditions,  from  the 
wise  ruler  down  to  the  poor  beggart  The  figures  made  of 
fine  clay  are  works  of  real  art.  The  faces  of  these  various 
saints  are  very  various  in  expression.  One,  raising  his 
arm  to  heaven,  is  a  real  giant.  Another  saint  is  playing 
with  wild  blasts,  which  he  is  endeavouring  to  tame.  A 
third  represents  the  Buddhist  translation  of  Elijah.  The 
figure  of  this  saint  represents  him  in  his  banishment,  and 
wild  apes  are  bringing  him  food.  One  figure  is  the  real 
representation  of  the  episcopal  mitre,  in  the  hands  of 
another  one  sees  a  beautiful  cross.  Among  -the  many 
other  saints,  is  an  European  one,  looking  very  much  like 
a  Portuguese  sailor ;  he  is  said  to  have  been  stranded  on 
the  coast  of  China  centuries  ago,  and  his  virtuous  life 
induced  the  natives  to  canonise  him  after  his  death. 
This  is  probably  a  pure  myth.  In  a  beautiful  shrine  at 
the  end  of  the  hall  one  sees  the  present,  past,  and  future 
Buddhas.  In  the  front  of  the  shrine  is  a  seated  figure  of 
the  Emperor  Kien-ling  who  reigned  from  1736  to  1796. 
The  passages  of  the  halls  form  a  cross,  and  on  both  inner 
wings  of  the  hall  the  priests  daily  performed  mass.  In 
the  hall,  and  before  the  altar  of  Buddha,  I  saw  many  of 
the  faithful,  both  men  and  women.  The  instruments  with 
which  they  prayed  were  two  pieces  of  wood,  which  they 
threw  high  into  the  air.    If  the  wood  fell  on  the  smooth 
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side,  the  prater  was  not  heard ;  but  if  it  fell  on  the  rough 
side,  the  prayer  was  heard,  and  thej  jumped  up  cheerful  and 
laughing.  All  the  faithful  oflEered  Buddha  a  taper,  either 
large  or  small,  just  as  thej  do  in  places  of  Cathohc 
pilgrimage,  and  as  I  myself  have  so  often  done.  I 
bought  his  praying-sticks  from  one  of  the  faithful,  and 
took  them  home.  I  also  bought  a  little  idol  from  another 
heathen  in  the  north  of  China.  The  poor  man  had  do 
money  to  take  him  home,  so  he  had  to  sell  his  idol.  It 
was  a  dear  little  god  of  solid  copper,  and  the  heathen,  as 
he  separated  himself  from  his  idol,  wept  bitterly.  I 
would  willingly  have  given  him  the  money  as  an  alms,  but 
I  wanted  his  little  god.  I  took  a  collection  of  "  little  gods  " 
to  Germany,  praying-sticks,  sacriiicial  vases,  and  other 
idolatrous  necessaries ;  in  the  exhibition  of  my  curiosities 
I  had  a  small  heathen  idol  altar,  in  front  of  which  there 
were  several  dishes  of  food  just  as  they  stood  before 
Buddha's  altars  in  China.  One  of  the  priests  of  the  five 
hundred  gods,  asked  me  if  I  would  not  make  an  oflEering 
to  Buddha.  Mpre  out  of  a  joke  than  anything  else,  I  gave 
him  a  coin,  exclaiming  mentally,  "just  like  at  home 
in  oui'  churches."  In  Canton  I  also  saw  the  temple 
of  longevity,  as  well  as  the  temple  of  the  god  of  war  and 
the  emperor's  temple.  The  chief  figure  of  the  temple  of 
longevity  is  a  smiling  Buddha,  something  like  a  Bacchus 
in  love  with  wine.  The  temple  of  the  god  of.  war  is  a 
state  temple,  in  which,  at  the  time  of  the  equinox,  the 
great  officers  assemble  in  order  to  pay  their  devotions  to 
K'wantu,  the  god  of  war.  In  the  Imperial  temple  is  the 
hall  of  the  Imperial  memorial  tablets,  it  is  a  mere 
imitation  of  the  Imperial  tablets  in  the  palace  at  Pekin. 
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The  chief  ceremonies  take  place  on  New  Year's  day  and  on 
the  birth-day  of  the  emperor,  on  which  days,  prayers  and 
sacrifices  are  offered  np  to  the  emperor. 

I  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  the  ceremonies  in  these 
last-named  temples,  so  I  cannot  describe  them.  There 
are  a  great  many  other  temples  in  Canton,  but  they  are 
all  so  much  the  one  like  the  other,  that  a  description  of 
them  is  quite  purposeless.  I  also  pass  over  the  literary 
examination  1^7which  is  much  L  same  a^  in  Pekin. 
We  visited  many  places  where  wood  carving  is  carried  on, 
and  I  had  an  opportunity  of  admiring  both  the  patience 
and  the  talent  of  the  Chinese  in  wood  carving,  in  which 
they  indisputably  stand  at  the  head  of  the  world.  We 
next  went  to  a  flour-mill  and  saw  how  the  heaviest  mill- 
stones are  worked  by  bullocks,  and  in  this  manner  the 
finest  fiour  is  produced.  The  grain  ground  was  wheat. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Chinese  use  only  rice ; 
they  use  a  great  deal  of  flour.  Tea  gardens  are  to  China 
what  beer  houses  are  to  us.  Most  of  the  pastry  used  in 
them  is  made  of  flour. 

Another  day.  Archdeacon  Gray  took  me  to  see  a  rope 
manufactory,  where  hundreds  of  workmen  were  employed 
in  making  aU  sorts  of  ropes,  some  of  rattan,  bamboo,  or 
the  fibres  of  the  cocoa-nut  wood.  Thence  we  went  to  a 
dyeing  establishment,  where  foreign  and  native  cotton 
fabrics  were  being  dyed.  A  beautiful  permanent  gloss 
was  given  to  the  fabrics  by  rolling  them  for  a  long  time 
under  heavy  stones.  In  a  tobacco  manufactory  we  saw 
the  Chinese  smear  each  leaf  with  oil,  which  they  use 
with  everything,-  even  with  tobacco.  We  next  went 
through  the  grave  diggers'  street,  occupied  with  shops  of 
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all  kinds  of  funeral  aocessories.  In  a  cafe  resifO/wrard  we 
were  regaled  with  the  sight  of  skinned  cat  and  dog,  ready 
for  ragoHts,  These  useful  animals  may  also  be  purchased 
for  the  same  purposes  at  the  butchers'.  The  idea  of 
cStelette  de  chut  a  la  Minette  was  not  an  attractive  one  to 
me,  but  the  Chinese  whom  we  saw,  seemed  to  take  it  with 
most  commendable  alacrity.  An  opium  tavern  was  our 
next  resort  Dirty  men  and  boys  lay  at  full  length  upon 
a  "*kang,"  a  stone  wall.  The  place  was  dark,  with  the 
exception  of  a.  little  lamp  which  stood  before  each  opium 
smoker.  A  boy  fourteen  years  old  was  engaged  in  this 
fearful  avocation.  We  next  went  to  a  manufactory, 
where  they  make  the  finest  enamel-work  of  kingfisher 
feathers,  which  give  a  wonderful  blue,  similar  to  that  of 
the  lapia  lazidi ;  then  to  the  lapidaries,  where  we  saw 
the  jade-stone  cut  and  fashioned  into  various  shapes. 
The  next  day  we  visited  some  of  the  greatest  silk  factories, 
where  weaving  and  embroidery  are  carried  on.  Of  the 
latter  it  suffices  to  say  that  it  surpasses  in  beauty  and  deU- 
cacy  the  productions  of  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  "Clepsydra"  or  "water-clock"  of  Canton,  I  also 
saw.  The  water  acts  in  vessels  upon  each  other  in  a 
descending  line  and  moves  the  hand  of  the  clock.  The 
hour  is  announced  by  watchmen  upon  two  big  drums. 
The  clock  building  was  destroyed  by  the  English  in  184:8, 
but  it  was  restored  by  the  wealthy  Chinese  merchants  of 
Canton.  The  city  of  Canton  possesses  four  charitable 
asylums,  the  expenses  of  which  are  borne  by  the  Chinese 
government  ^  one  each  for  the  blind,  for  old  women,  for 
old  men,  and  a  foundling  hospital.  They  are  said  to  have 
existed  six  hundred  years.     Touching  the  blind  asylum  I 
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heard  very  little  of  what  was  good.    As  in  many  other 
places,  the  unfortunate  bUnd  are  neglected,  whilst  directors 
and  their  underlings  fatten  upon  what  ought  to  be  expended 
on  their  comfort.     The  fouudling  reports  are  not  very 
favourable  to  the  heathen  mothers  of  China.     But  the 
reports  of  our  Western  countries  do  not  show  us  in  a  very 
favourable  light  either.     It  is  hardly  doubtful  but  that 
infanticide  and   cognate  crimes  are   more   prevalent  in 
Christian  countries  than  they  are  in   China.     This  is 
somewhat  serious,  if  the  value  of   different  systems  of 
religion  is  to  be  judged  by  their  results  on  those  pro- 
fessing them.      The    discussion    of    these  comparative 
questions  is  fraught  with  extreme  diflSculty,  and  had 
perhaps  better  be  left  to  those  who  make  their  serious 
and  perplexing  study  a   specialty.      I    would    observe, 
however,  that  the  mere  profession  of  Christianity  does  not 
make  a  bad  Christian  by  any  means  the  superior  of  a 
good  heathen ;  that  I  do  not  belong  to  those  who  believe 
that  the  heathen,  because  such^  will  be  lost ;  that  God  is 
as  much  the  Father  of  and  responsible  for  the  heathen,  as 
for  the  Christian ;  that  the  redemption  was  intended  to 
cover  all  men ;  and  finally  that  the  good  heathen  is  quite 
as  likely  to  find  his  way  to  heaven  as  any  one  else.     The 
Chinese,  to  my  mind,  will  never  make  a  solid  Christian. 
Feed  him,  and  he  will  assent  externally ;  take  the  bread 
away  from  him  and  he  is  again  a  Pagan.     The  chief  good 
done  by  the  foreign  missions  in  China,  seems  to  me  to  be 
done  by  the  missionary  ladies.     The  women  are  taught 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ;  they  learn  the  Bible  and 
the  Christian  catechism.     The  welfare  of  the  body  is  not 
overlooked ;  the  horrible  custom  of  cramping  and  stunting 
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the  feet  is  stontly  opposed.  Small  feet  have  for  eenturies 
been  looked  upon  in  China  as  a  great  beauty.  The 
Tartar  women  do  not,  however,  check  the  growth  of  their 
feet.  This  fearfnl  tortnre  of  foot  stunting  is  b^un  at 
the  most  tender  age.  The  mother  does  to  the  daughter 
what  has  been  done  to  her,  and  thus  the  horror  is  per- 
petuated. The  pain  attendant  upon  it  is  exceedingly 
great,  and  the  feet  remain  distorted  and  stunted  for  the 
rest  of  one's  life. 

One  of  these  victims  showed  me  her  feet.  The  big  toe 
was  the  only  toe  visible,  the  rest  of  the  foot  looked  like 
compressed  raw  meat ;  the  sight  made  me  nearly  faint. 
This  custom  is  a  great  crime  against'  nature.  If  the 
missionaries  could  only  effect  its  abolition  they  would  be 
doing  the  women  of  China  an  immense  service;  The 
present  emperor  will  not  have  any  wives  with  small  feet, 
consequently  all  his  wives  are  of  Tartar  descent.  In 
China  the  women  are  slaves,  and  it  is  proper  and  human 
that  Christian  missionaries  should  have  compassion  on 
them.  I  found  the  Chinese  women  and  girls  of  the 
higher  and  lower  classes  very  modest  and  moral ;  in  this 
they  contrast  very  favourably  with  the  Japanese.  In  China 
I  did  not  meet  one  improper  woman.  The  clothing  of  the 
Chinese  women  is  decent,  and  has  been  the  same  for 
centuries ;  in  this  it  is  unlike  our  absurd  fashions  which 
change  with  every  new  moon,  and  in  the  end  make  fools 
of  those  who  follow  them.  I  said  just  now  that  the 
crime  of  infanticide  and  those  analogous  to  it  were  riper 
in  Christian  countries  than  among  the  heathen.  On 
my  return  to  Germany,  I  read  the  statistical  reports  of 
these  matters  for  the  cities  of   London,  Paris,  Vienna 
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and  Munich.  The  number  of  iUegitimate  births  and 
infanticides  in  these  cities  outnumbers  that  of  similar 
crimes  in  Chinese  cities  of  equal  population.  Still  Munich, 
a  Roman  Catholic  city,  the  least  numerously  populated  of 
the  four  mentioned,  surpasses  all  the  others  in  female 
depravity.  I  should  like  the  reader  to  compare  the  report 
of  the  foundling  hospital  in  Canton  with  that  of  a  chari- 
table institution  in  New  York.  This  report  says  that  in 
New  York,  in  1870,  three  thousand  illegitimate  children 
were  bom.  Of  these  cruelty  and  opium  killed  ninety  per 
cent.  Most  of  these  deaths  occurred  in  the  public  foundling 
hospital  on  Randall's  Island.  In  the  year  1865,  up  to 
which  time  there  was  no  foundling  hospital  in  New  York, 
the  number  of  deaths  among  the  new-bom  children 
admitted,  amounted  to  ninety-five  per  cent.  The  average 
of  deaths  in  Canton  is  eighty-five.  The  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  this  contrast  between  the  heathen  and  the 
Christian  is  not  favourable  to  the  latter. 

At  a  distance  of  one  English  mile  from  the  Eastern  gate 
of  the  city  is  the  so-called  city  of  the  dead,  a  name  which 
well  depicts  the  place.  It  looks  like  a  miniature  city  of 
many  small  houses,  divided  into  short  and  long  streets. 
The  corpses  remain  in  their  provisional  resting-places 
until  a  happy  grave  has  been  found  for  them.  To  find 
this  happy  grave  is  the  sole  and  exclusive  business  of  the 
geomancers,  who,  in  order  to  fill  their  purses,  have 
recourse  to  the  most  ^  exquisite  cunning  and  lies,  and 
consume  several  years  in  the  process  of  finding  it.  The 
corpses,  too,  of  officials  of  position  and  rich  merchants 
who  may  have  come  to  Canton  from  distant  parts  of  the 
empire  and  died  there,  are  taken  to  the  city  of  the  dead. 
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The  corpses,  for  the  reason  above  assigned,  frequently 
remain  unburied  for  fifteen,  twenty  or  more  years,  that  is 
until  the  geomancers  have  found  a  lucky  grave.  Night 
had  already  fallen  when  I  reached  this  necropolis;  the 
beams  of  the  moon  were  faintly  lighting  up  these  tenements 
of  the  dead,  and  I  must  confess  I  did  not  feel  comfortable. 
This  city  ot  the  departed  is  surrounded  by  a  lake,  which, 
as  usual  in  China,  is  covered  with  green  slime.  Sacred 
storks  flew  to  and  fro,  and  in  and  out  of  the  streets  of  the 
dead,  in  the  pale  moonshine.  Near  the  lake  is  a  large 
beautiful  garden  with  several  little  houses,  in  which  the 
relatives  and  friends  of  the  dead,  whose  corpses  rest  in  the 
necropolis,  frequently  spend  whole  days,  in  order  to  afford 
company  to  the  soul  of  the  departed.  We  entered  one  of 
these  dead  houses ;  in  the  antechamber  sat  many  servants 
in  efligy,  who  represented  the  dead-watch.  On  a  little 
table  stood  tea,  pastry,  &c.,  for  the  dead.  One  rich  family 
for  years  sent  a  servant  every  evening  to  watch  the  body 
of  their  son,  until  the  geomancer  had  found  a  lucky  grave 
and  a  day  for  the  funeral.  The  room  next  the  antechamber 
was  as  dark  as  a  cellar,  in  it  lay  the^  dead  man ;  my  com- 
panion led  me  to  the  cofiin,  which  I  looked  upon  with  a 
shudder.  In  another  house  lay  a  woman  of  high  rank  ;  two 
maid-servants  in  effigy  kept  watch  over  her ;  on  the  table 
were  tea,  pastry,  &c.  In  the  third  house  lay  the  corpse  of 
the  son  of  the  present  Governor  of  K'wan-tung,  who, 
two  years  previously,  had  died  suddenly  on  his  return  from 
a  feast ;  the  geomancer  had  not  yet  found  a  lucky  grave 
for  him.  The  inhabitants  of  the  necropolis  are  chiefly 
dead-watchers,  and  they  seemed  to  me  quite  familiar 
with  their  wards.     My  companion  informed  me  that  the 
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dead-watchers,  before  retiring  for  the  night,  call  the  bouIb 
of  the  dead  back  to  their  bodies ;  since  they  maintain  that 
during  the  day  the  souls  leave  the  bodies  and  get  on  the 
roofs,  or  go  into  the  streets  of  the  necropolis,  or  into  the 
garden,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  their  friends. 

The  watchman  to  whom  the  archdeacon  and  myself 
laughingly  appealed  as  to  the  truth  of  this,  gravely 
informed  us  that  it  was  so,  and  coaxed  the  souls  back 
to  their  bodies,  much  as  if  he  were  coaxing  pigeons  or 
poultry,  seeming  to  say :  Now  my  dear  little  souls,  be 
good,  come  back  to  your  bodies,  it  is  late  and  I  want  to 
go  to  bed.  When  I  saw  this  superstitious  performance,  I 
really  seemed  to  be  dreaming.  We  stepped  out  into  the 
clear  moonlight :  the  sacred  storks  flew  to  and  fro  over 
us;  each  little  light  in  the  houses  of  the  watchmen 
heightened  the  weird  character  of  the  scene.  Hence  we 
passed  to  the  grave  of  the  ten  thousand  corpses.  I  was 
shown  a  high  hill,  whither  the  whole  year  round  the  corpses 
of  criminals  are  taken,  and  lie  strewn  around  by  thousands, 
decomposing  in  the  open  air.  At  the  foot  of  this  hill  1 
saw  another  horror — ^the  miserable  straw  huts  of  the  poor 
lepers  of  both  sexes,  for  whom  charitable  heathens  have 
erected  these  refuges ;  not  far  from  these  were  the 
houses  of  the  wealthier  lepers.  We  now  passed  through 
the  outer  gate  of  the  town.  The  streets  of  Canton  are, 
on  an  average,  very  narrow,  and  so  covered  that  neither 
sun,  moon,  rain  nor  fresh  air  can  penetrate  them.  The 
moon  was  consequently  of  no  service  to  us,  our  servants 
therefore  lighted  torches  and  walked  before  us.  Through 
narrow  crowded  streets,  we  got  to  the  third  burial-place. 
It  was  the  place  of  execution,  and  was  the  most  frightful 
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of  all.  The  Bervants  extrngnished  their  torches,  as  the 
place  of  execation  lies  in  the  open  ah*.  The  moon  in  all 
her  splendour  illumined  this  region  of  horrors,  and  the 
first  object  which  met  m j  gaze  was  a  cross  stained  with 
blood.  Only  three  days  previously  an  execution  of  crim- 
inals had  taken  place,  and  the  bloodnstains  which  I  saw 
were  those  of  a  female  criminal.  The  place  of  execntion 
is  from  120  to  135  feet  long,  from  the  north  to  the  south, 
and  from  fifteen  to  twenty -one  feet  wide.  The  west  side 
is  inhabited  by  potters,  and  the  east  side  is  occupied  by  a 
wall  twelve  feet  high,  along  which  I  saw  the  bloody  cross 
and  other  crosses  and  frightful  instruments  of  death. 
The  executions  which  take  place  here  amount  on  the  aver- 
age yearly  to  about  1,500.  The  criminals  executed  are, 
for  the  most  part,  banditti  and  sea  and  river  pirates.  The 
increase  of  executed  criminals  of  late  years  is  attributed  to 
the  large  number  of  vagabonds  produced  by  the  break  up 
of  the  "  Taeping  "  rebellion.  The  authorities  of  Canton 
calculate  in  all  coolness  that  it  will  take  some  few  years, 
at  this  rate,  to  rid  the  province  of  these  professional  rob- 
bers and  murderers. 

I  was  informed  that  law  and  justice  are  rigidly  enforced 
against  all  evil-doers.  In  this  respect  the  heathen  author- 
ities of  the  province  of  K'wan-tung  might  serve  as  a  model 
to  the^city  of  New  York.  A  rich  murderer  like  Stokes 
and  a  poor  murderer  like  Nixon  would  meet  the  same  fate 
there.  Into  the  details  of  the  manner  of  execution  I  will 
not  go ;  and  although  in  possession  of  pictures  represent- 
ing every  variety  of  execution,  I  cannot  consent  to 
have  such  horrors  inserted  in  my  book.  His  execution 
is   announced  to  the    criminal    only    an    hour    before 
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it  takes  place.  I  pass  over  all  the  horrors  which  precede 
the  final  moment,  merely  to  say  that  the  people  of  the 
province  of  KVan-tnng  have  an  adage  that  a  Canton  exe- 
cutioner never  takes  two  strokes.  In  less  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  after  the  sword  has  done  its  ghastly  work,  the 
bodies  of  the  criminals  are  in  rongh  coffins  and  are  trans- 
ported to  the  hill  of  the  10,000  corpses.  The  proximity 
of  these  scenes  to  the  dwellings  of  the  potters  does  not  seem 
to  aSect  their  equanimity.  The  crosses  are  used  for  the 
execution  of  female  criminals,  but  I  will  not  give  a  descrip- 
tion of  this  barbarous  method  of  execution.  The  torches 
were  again  lighted,  and  from  this  place  of  horrors  we 
wended  our  way  through  the  romantic  door  of  Eternal 
Love.  We  passed  the  temple  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven ; 
the  sanctuaiy  was  lighted ;  we  heard  loud  praying  and 
drumming.  The  streets  were  lighted  with  many  varie- 
gated lanterns,  and  were  very  animated.  Before  every 
store  there  peeped  out  of  a  small  comer  niche  in  the  wall 
a  little  idol,  the  dear  house-god ;  in  every  niche  there  was 
a  light,  so  that  the  idol  might  see  what  he  had  to  protect. 
The  dear  little  gods  give  the  inhabitants  of  the  house 
health,  riches,  and  all  good  things. 

One  day  I  visited  a  convent,  in  which  more  than  fifty 
Buddhist  nuns  lived.  The  Lady  Superior  took  me  to  the 
chapel  of  the  goddess  of  Mercy,  and  fell  on  her  tnees  and 
prayed.  In  front  of  the  goddess  was  a  beautiful,  finely 
embroidered  little  boot.  To  my  astonishment  the  Lady 
Superior  took  the  little  boot  away  from  her  dear  goddess 
and  made  me  a  present  of  it.  She  told  me  in  ".pigeon  " 
English  that  a  rich  lady,  who,  through  the  intervention 
of  the  goddess,  had  got  small  feet,  had  presented  it  to  the 
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goddess  out  of  gratitude.  I  was  unwilling  to  take  it,  but 
she  forced  me  to  do  so.  In  the  refectory  she  served  tea, 
fruit,  cake,  tfec,  &c.  The  whole  community  accompanied 
me  to  the  door,  and  I  received  a  hundred  and  more 
chin-chins.  I  learned  later  that  the  Lady  Superior  had 
presented  me  with  the  little  boot  in  the  hope  of  receiving 
a  rich  present  back;  this  I  did  not  know  at  the  time, 
but  as  soon  as  I  heard  it  I  sent  her  a  present  in  money. 
Archdeacon  Gray,  indefatigable  in  his  good-natured  «i- 
deavour  to  show  me  every  side  of  Chinese  life,  as  well 
as  of  their  art  and  industry,  arranged  an  excursion  to  the 
tea-fields,  in  order  that  I  might  see  how  that  useful  plant 
is  cultivated.  On  the  way  there,  we  went  to  see  a  great 
goose-breeding  establishment.  The  proprietor  of  it  took 
us  into  heated  apartments,  in  which  were  placed  on  thin 
slats  of  wood  thousands  of  goose-eggs,  which,  by  means 
of  a  continuous  and  equal  heat,  are  hatched  in  the 
short  space  of  one  night.  In  this  establishment  I  saw 
the  greatest  assemblage  of  geese  upon  which  I  ever  cast 
my  eyes.  This  method  of  hatching  eggs  we  should 
borrow  from  the  Chinese;  perhaps  then  goose-rearing 
would  be  cheaper  than  it  is.  It  was  quite  a  joy  to  see 
with  what  care  and  industry  the  Chinese  cultivate  their 
fields;  but  their  beautiful  tea-plantations  interested  me 
especially.  The  tea-plant  is  a  low  shrub,  not  unlike  the 
huckleberry  shrub.  The  tea  blossom  is  like  the  orange 
blossom,  and  has  an  agreeable,  aromatic  odour.  The 
various  qualities  of  tea  depend  upon  the  qualities  of  the 
soil,  the^  proper  time  for  picking  the  leaves,  and  the 
method  of  preparing  and  keeping  them.  In  our  countries 
few  merchants  are  able  to  distinguish  the  goodness  and 
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quality  of  the  different  kinds  of  tea;  their  customers 
certainly  cannot.  They  can  therefore  sell  ns  whatever 
they  choose  to  mix  which  looks  like  tea.  Yery  little  of 
the  finest  sort  of  tea  ever  reaches  us.  The  Chinese,  who 
are  the  finest  connoisseurs  in  the  world,  who  grow  and 
dry  the  tea  themselves,  are  keen  enough  to  keep  the  best 
tea  in  China.  Still,  some  Europeans,  and  especially  cap- 
tains of  ships,  are  at  times  presented  by  the  rich  merchant 
with  the  best  sorts  of  tea. 

In  order  that  I  might  have  the  best  possible  view  of  the 
city,  my  good  host  took  me  to  the  city-wall,  which  is  five 
miles  in  circumference,  and  the  highest  point  of  which  is 
twenty-five  feet  high.  On  the  same  day  we  visited  some  of 
the  finest  porcelain  emporiums  of  the  city.  The  esplanade 
can  be  ascended  at  three  points,  and  affords  a  wide  and 
beautiful  view.  Canton  consists  of  the  old  and  hew  city. 
It  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts,  and  stretches  from 
east  to  west.  A  wall  separates  the  old  from  the  new 
city ;  and  the  entrance  to  them  consists  of  sixteen  gates, 
of  which  there  are  four  which  penetrate  the  dividing  wall 
and  twelve  outer  gates.  At  each  end  of  the  new  city 
there  are  great  locks,  through  which  light  junks  and  aU 
small  craft  pass  through  the  new  city  from  east  to  west 
and  vice  versa.  River  life  in  Canton,  whether  observed  near 
or  at  a  distance,  is  excessively  interesting.  Everywhere  on 
the  river  and  on  the  canals  of  the  city  there  is  a  swarm 
of  boats  and  crowds  of  men,  women,  and  children.  The 
boatwomen  of  Canton  are  exceptionably  expert.  Thou- 
sands of  families  pass  their  Uves  on  the  water,  and 
legions  of  babies  see  the  light  of  day  in  these  narrow, 
clumsy  boats.  The  appearance  of  these  people  is  strong 
VOL.,  I.  29 
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and  healthy ;  the  women  are  f re8h--colonred,  strong,  and 
cheerful.  If  a  stork  should  happen  to  bring  them  a  baby 
.  during  the  nighty  the  next  morning  they  are  to  be  found 
at  the  helm.  By  this  time  the  baby  has  already  tasted 
the  baptism  of  water,  and  may  be  found  floating  around 
in  the  river  like  a  duck,  ensconced  in  a  lump  of  cork, 
hollowed  out  to  receive  him.  The  boatmen  are  for  the 
most  part  very  good  people ;  they  are  polite  and  modest, 
and  I  never  heard  any  complaint  against  them.  The 
European  and  American  placard,  "Beware  of  pick- 
pockets," is  not  needed  in  Canton.  In  this  densely 
populated  city  of  heathendom  the 'stranger  is  far  safer 
than  in  the  streets  of  Western  cities,  overflowing  with 
rowdies,  loafers,  and  pickpockets.  I  frequently  went  out 
alone,  but  never  heard  of  a  pocket  being  picked,  nor  did 
any  one  deem  it  necessary  to  warn  "me  on  the  subject 
The  Europeans,  as  far  as  life  and  property  are  concerned, 
enjoy  generally  in  heathen  cities  more  safety  than  in  the 
unsafe,  corrupt,  Christian  cities  of  their  own  lands. 
Everywhere  in  China  I  could  leave  everything  open 
before  the  Chinese  messengers ;  I  never  had  the  least 
trifle  extracted.  During  my  joumeyings  through  these 
pagan  lands,  I  forgot  all  precaution  against  thieves.  But 
later  I  was  cured  of  this  f  oUy  in  New  York,  among  the 
Christian,  Catholic,  and  other  messengers,  and  this  in 
consequence  of  several  daring  robberies.  Some  of  them 
take  what  they  find  suitable,  and  boldly  deny  the  theft ; 
they  go  to  confession,  and  seemingly  are  very  sorry  for 
the  wrongs  committed ;  they  receive  absolution  and  some 
prayers  to  say  as  a  penance ;  they  do  the  wrong  again ; 
they  again  confess  and  are  very  sorry.     Confessionals  are 
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indeed  a  great  convenience ;  there  the  penitents  get  ab- 
solved again,  and  they  weep  repentance  and  pray  a  penance 
and  go  to  steal  again,  and  so  through  all  their  lives. 

A  very  hurtful  belief  of  the  Chinese  is  that  in  a 
lucky  and  unlucky  grave.  They  believe  so  firmly  in  the 
existence  of  the  soul  after  death,  that  in  order  to  promote 
the  welfare  and  comfort  of  the  body,  they  are  prepared  to 
make  every  sacrifice.  For  it  is  the  soul  which  inhabits 
the  body,  and  in  the  interests  qi  the  soul  they  tend  and 
care  for  its  earthly  dwelling.  The  grave  of  a  Chinese 
costs,  in  many  instances,  more  than  the  dwelling  which 
he  inhabited  whilst  alive.  It  is  of  great  importance  to 
the  relatives  of  a  dead  man  where  he  is  buried,  for  upon 
the  abode  of  the  dead  depends  the  good  or  ill-fortune  of 
his  relatives  and  descendants.  In  China  it  is  generally 
the  south  side  of  a  mountain  or  hiU  which  is  covered 
with  graves.  In  the  plains  it  is  by  certain  trees  that  one 
recognises  the  position  of  a  happy  burial  place.  To  find 
these  happy  places  is  the  professional  science  of  the 
geomancers  —  called  in  Chinese,  "  Siennsang,"  who  study 
fung-shuy  (wind  and  water). 

According  to  the  opinion  of  these  professors,  and  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Chinese  people,  there  is  a  good  and  a 
bad  "  fung-shuy."  The  good  comes  from  the  south,  the 
bad  from  the  north ;  the  former  is  provocative  of  life  in 
nature  and  man — ^the  latter  is  the  contrary — as  evidenced 
in  spring  and  winter. 

At  the  approach  of  winter  the  vegetable  kingdom 
apparently  is  dying,  and  the  functions  of  its  organs 
suspended  during  the  cold  season.  The  Chinese  attribute 
this  evil  change  to  the  deadly  influence  of  the  bad  "  fung- 
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Bhuy/'  the  north  wind,  and  which,  in  their  opinion,  is  as 
injurioiiB  to,  the  dead  as  it  is  to  the  living.  With  the 
return  of  spring,  aU  in  nature  is  moved  by  a  spirit  of 
animation  —  a  stratum  of  vivifying  air  is  moving  gently 
from  the  south.  Men,  animals,  and  plants  feel  its  genial 
influence;  all  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  germinating 
anew,  is  springmg  into  new  life  and  beauty,  bearing  new 
blossoms,  new  fruits.  And  as  all  in  nature  is  agreeably 
and  beneficently  affected  by  this  change,  the  Chinese 
infer  that  the  dead  buried  in  nature's  soil  must  also  feel 
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the  good  and  noble  influences  of  the.  genial  winds  of  the 
south.  Hence  the  cause  of  their  belief  in  a  lucky  and 
unlucky  grave,  as  explained  in  the  respective  points  of 
the  good  "  f ung-^huy,"  or  south  wind,  and  the  bad  "  fun^- 
shuy,"  or  north  wind ;  the  one  is  beautifying  and  fructi- 
fying, the  other  destroys  beauty  and  fruit,  and  in  the  end 
brings  death.  The  Chinese  usually  live  in  dwelKngs 
that  front  the  south,  and  they  have  an  aversion  to  those 
fronting  the  north.  A  skilful  "Sien-sang"  (geomancer) 
is  expected  to  find  a  burial-place  where  the  dead  is  in  a 
position  to  breathe  the  genial  south  wind,  and  where  he  is 
protected  against  the  baneful  influence  of  the  north  wind 
that  prevents  the  spirit  of  animation  from  reaching  the 
dead.  According  to  the  Chinese,  the  ancestors  are  to  the 
living  what  the  branches  of  a  tree  are  to  the  root.  The 
genial  influence  of  spring,  caused  by  the  gentle  south 
wind,  is  felt  alike  by  the  branches  and  the  root  of  a  tree, 
sending  forth  life,  vigour,  beauty,  and  fruit.  And  if  a 
dead  person  is  placed  to  inhale  the  good  "  f  ung-shuy,"  he 
will  be  animated  anew,  and  the  spirit  of  animation  that  is 
felt  by  the  dead  is  supposed  to  be  transmitted  through 
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the  blood  and  marrow  to  the  root,  the  living  family,  which 
returns  the  favour  and  blessing  by  strict  attention  to 
ancestral  worship.  The  deadly  influence  of  winter, 
caused  by  the  evil  north  wind,  affects  the  trees,  showing 
the  first  decay  in  the  branches,  which  symptoms  might 
descend  to  the  root,  until  the  tree  is  dead,  consequently, 
if  unfortunately  a  person  has  been  buried  so  as  to  inhale 
the  bad  "fung-shuy,"  he  will  be  chilled  in  his  grave, 
instead  of  being  animated.  And  the  dead,  annoyed  at 
the  neglect  of  his  relatives  to  bury  him  in  a  lucky  grave, 
will  avenge  himself  by  transmitting  a  blasting  influence 
to  the  root,  the  living  family.  The  consequence  is  ruin, 
sickness,  and  death,  till  the  family  becomes  extinct.  The 
science  of  discovering  lucky  graves  is,  therefore,  all 
important,  and  the  professors  of  "fung-shuy"  (geo- 
mancers),  armed  with  their  instruments,  cross  the  hills 
and  fields,  and  test  the  soil  and  the  wind  in  all  directions 
of  this  wonderfully  mythical  and  superstitious  land.  The 
practical  bearing  of  the  belief  in  "  fung-shuy "  is  seen 
in  the 

WmxE  Cloud  Mottntain. 

My  excursion  to  this  mountain,  under  the  kind  guidance 
of  Archdeacon  G-ray,  has  afforded  me  a  clearer  notion  of 
the  superstition  of  the  Chinese  with  regard  to  happy  and 
unhappy  graves,  than  any  verbal  or  written  explanation 
could  give  one.  Our  party  formed  a  regular  caravan. 
Two  young  Englishmen  joined  us ;  we  had  five  sedans 
and,  I  think,  about  thirty  coolies  (carriers). 

The  mountain  lies  about  four  English  miles  from  the 
northern  gate  of  the  city.     A  solid  granite  staircase  leads 
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Qp  800  feet,  and  brought  us  to  the  shoulder  of  the  ^'  White 
Clond  Mountain."  The  enormous  staircase,  which  is 
thousands  of  years  old,  gave  me  material  for  reflection. 
The  civilisation  of  the  Chinese  certainly  dates  back  into 
the  twilight  of  ages,  for  an  uncivilised  people  would  have 
had  neither  the  courage,  nor  the  patience,  nor  the  skill  to 
construct  such  a  work  as  this.  The  remains  of  so  many 
great,  artistic  buildings  in  China  afford  one  a  deep  view 
into  the  history  of  this  proud,  peculiar  people,  and  are  a 
proof  of  the  antiquity  of  their  civilisation,  which  antedates 
ours  immeasurably.  About  half  a  mile  outside  the 
northern  eity  gate,  there  is  a  Mohanmiedan  mosque,  the 
mausoleum  of  Mohammed's  uncle.  On  the  way  to  the 
mountain  we  passed  a  much  frequented  pilgrimage,  to 
which,  as  to  similar  places  in  Catholic  countries,  attadies 
a  legend  and  a  miracle. 

Once  it  came  to  the  ears  of  a  Chinese  emperor  that 
there  grew  on  the  White  Cloud  Mountain  a  ^wonderful 
plant,  the  partaking  of  which  ensured  immortality.  The 
emperor  sent  one  of  his  highest  officers  to  pluck  the 
wonderful  herb  and  bring  it  to  him.  The  oflScer  arrived 
safely  at  the  mountain,  plucked  the  herb,  and  ate  some  of 
it.  Unfortunately,  as  he  stooped  a  second  time  to  pluck 
some  more,  the  plant  had  disappeared,  and  was  to  be  found 
nowhere  on  the  mountain.  The  officer  was  afraid  to  re- 
turn with  his  master's  command  unfulfilled,  so  he  clothed 
himself  in  the  garb  of  a  poor  hermit,  and  wandered  from 
one  cave  to  another  on  the  mountains.  He  soon  tired  of  this 
kind  of  life,  and  determined  to  commit  suicide.  He  threw 
himself  from  a  high  rock,  but  in  mid  air  he  was  caught  by  a 
stork  that  was  flying  over,  which  carried  him  to  Elysium. 
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A  few  spectators  of  this  miracle  spread  the  belief  that 
the  poor  hermit  whom  the  stork  had  carried  alive  to 
Elysium  must  have  been  a  virtuous  man.  The  mountain 
people,  who  had  loved  the  solitary  hermit,  canonised  him 
as  a  saint,  and  on  the  rock  from  which  he  had  thrown 
himself,  they  built  a  beautiful  temple,  and  dedicated  it  to 
the  holy  hermit.  On  the  anniversary  of  his  ascension 
into  heaven  thousands  come  to  the  temple,  in  order  to 
honour  the  hermit,  and  to  beg  the  favour  of  a  long  life 
from  him.. 

My  companion  told  me  that  at  the  time  of  the  pil- 
grimage, the  pilgrims,  heathens  though  they  be,  hang  up 
along  the  roads  to  the  temple  slabs  with  the  inscrip- 
tion, "  Beware  of  vice."  This  might  serve  as  an  example 
to  Christian  pilgrims,  and  such  slabs  would  be  in  their 
right  place  in  many  Catholic  pilgrimages.  The  temple 
of  the  holy  hermit  is  partly  in  the  rock,  and  is  upon  a 
highly  romantic  point.  The  view  from  the  temple  is 
charming ;  I  looked  down  into  the  deep,  dreadful  chasm, 
and  round  the  temple  and  the  rocks,  and  over  the 
southern,  I  saw  the  most  beautiful  mausolea,  which  form, 
running  as  they  do  from  the  foot  up  to  the  very  top  of 
the  mountain,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  unique 
scenes  which  it  has  ever  been  my  fortune  to  witness, 
either  in  China  or  in  any  other  land.  The  mausolea  are 
in  the  form  of  a  Greek  omega ;  many  of  them  are  of  the 
finest  marble.  The  graves  of  the  mandarins  are  especially 
costly  and  elegant ;  at  the  entrance  stand  two  pillars 
with  various  inscriptions.  On  the  top  of  the  pillars  rests 
a  lion  or  a  phoenix.  In  many  mausolea  there  is  only  one 
coffin,  in  othere  two  or  three.     Here,  according  to  all 
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appearances,  was  the  good  fung-shuy  from  the  soath, 
added  to  which  we  had  at  the  time  a  strong  south  wind. 
I  now  had  a  practical  proof  of  the  good  fung-shuy.  How 
*  genial  to  the  mouldering  flesh  and  bones  of  the  dead  must 
the  south  wind,  that  vivifying  spirit  of  life,  have  been! 
Alas,  of  what  stupidity  is  man  not  capable  I 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  all  the  superstition  of  the 

poor  Chinese,  whom  I  pitied,  the  scene  from  this  proud 

height  was  superb.      Before  me,  and  right  and    left. 

countless  elegant  graves;    above,  the  stately  mountains. 

rising  into  the  sky ;  in  the  distance  a  swiftly-rushing  river. 

A  picture  of  fleeting  time,  a  picture  of  death  and  eternity. 

Whilst  we  were  in  the  temple  of  the  holy  hermit,  the 

priests  performed  their  daily  ceremonies.      A  chorister 

brought  a  dish  of  boiled  pork,  another  boy   a   dish  of 

orange  cake,  &c.     A  priest  in  a  long  white  robe  stepped 

into  the  temple,  and  a  servant  handed  him  the  dish  of 

pork.     With  the  dish  in  his  hands  the  priest  bowed  three 

times  to  the  earth,  and  falling  on  his  knees,  he  offered  the 

dish  of  pork  to   Buddha.     The  same  ceremonies  were 

observed  with  the  dessert.     The  priest   stepped  into  a 

second  hall  of  the  temple,  and  Archdeacon  Gray  and 

myself  followed  him.    In  front  of  the  memorial  tablets  of 

the  priests  of  the  temple  and  their  ancestors,  he  made  the 

same  inclinations  as  in  the  hall  of  Buddha,  and  then  knelt 

a  long  time.    One  altar  of  the  temple  was  very  artistically 

built  into  a  niche  in  the  rock ;  the  shade  of  a  beautiful 

tree  fringed  the  shrine  of  the  deities,  and  the  birds 

carolled  exquisitely.     In  the  refectory  of  this  romantic 

hermitage  a  good  meal  was  served  up,  which  the  good 

Archdeacon  had  sent  on  beforehand.   The  Chinese  monks, 
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on  a  sign  from  the  Archdeacon,  wfere  good  enough  to 
serve  the  European  lady  first.  From  the  window  of  the 
refectory  I  saw  the  d^p  abyss  under  the  rocks,  where  the 
temple  stood.  I  saw  thousands  of  elegant  marble  graves 
on  the  south  side  of  the  mountain,  and  the  high  range  of 
mountains  and  the  distant  river;  it  was  a  splendid 
sight!  My  companion  took  me  into  the  small  open 
quadrangle,  in  the  middle  of  the  monastery ;  out  of  a  little 
brook  clear  water  leaped  high  into  the  air ;  gold-fish  swam 
hither  and  thither ;  beautiful  fiowers  peeped  in  every 
direction  from  elegantly  designed  beds.  It  was  very  warm, 
and  the  cool  spray  of  the  leaping  water  and  the  green, 
fragrant  flowers  were  very  refreshing.  A  monk  observing 
how  yearningly  I  looked  at  the  flowers,  plucked  the  most 
beautiful  for  me  and  presented  them  to  me.  Gallantry 
can  evidently  exist  in  a  monastery ! 

Meanwhile  our  bearers  had  demolished  their  chow- 
chow,  and  as  the  day  was  on  the  wane,  we  got  into  our 
sedans,  and  set  out  for  the  city.  On  the  side  of  one 
of  the  hills,  the  archdeacon  showed  me  a  ruined  mau- 
soleum. It  was  the  grave  of  a  man  whose  son  had  joined 
the  rebels,  and  the  emperor  had,  in  consequence,  ordered 
the  father's  mausoleum  to  be  destroyed.  The  only  reason 
for  which  the  emperor  had  ordered  this  to  be  done  was 
because  the  dead  inhabitant  was  the  father  of  a  rebel.  It 
is  the  custom  in  China  to  pxmish  parents,  whether  alive 
or  dead,  for  the  misdeeds  of  their  children.  The  evening 
was  divine.  Before  we  reached  Shameen  and  the  chaplaincy, 
night  had  completely  fallen.  I  thanked  my  dear  host  for 
this  agreeable  excursion  which  he  had  undertaken  solely 
in  my  interest. 
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1  now  for  the  second  time  passed  the  feast  of  Christmas 
under  the  Eastern  sky.  At  the  end  of  November,  1869, 1 
had  landed  in  Yokohama,  and  no^  it  was  the  24th  of 
December,  1870 ;  I  had  already  been  thirteen  months  in 
Asia.  Still,  the  feelings  with  which  I  greeted  the  second 
anniversary  of  the  Lord's  birth  in  Asia  were  vastly 
different  from  those  with  which  I  passed  the  first.  I  was 
then  in  Yokohama,  where  I  had  suffered  so  much.  Then 
I  was  in  the  uncomfortable  hotel  of  Mr.  C.  I  heard 
during  the  holy  night  nothing  edifying,  nothing  Christian, 
only  the  profane  voices  of  men  sunk  in  degradation. 
This  year  I  was  in  the  holy  abode  of  peace ;  my  happy 
home  on  Christmas  night  was  next  door  to  the  church. 
In  the  harbour  the  ships  were  beautifully  decorated,  green 
garlands  and  parti-coloured  flags  fluttered  gaily  in  the 
breeze.  We  decorated  the  church  with  fresh  green ;  and 
again  the  organ  pealed  out  a  "  Gloria ; "  the  divine  Child 
saw  and  heard  this  in  heaven,  and  rejoiced  with  men. 
Archdeacon  Gray  surprised  me  with  a  present  for  my  col- 
lection of  forty-five  pieces  of  the  most  beautiful  Chinese 
porcelain.  This  formed  in  my  little  museum  at  Frankf ort- 
on-the-Maine  the  largest  and  richest  table.  On  New 
Year'Q  day  he  gave  me  some  very  fine  Japanese  articles,  and 
a  guest  of  the  house  presented  me  with  a  few  beautiful 
curiosities.  Let  me  say  a  few  words  upon  New  Year's 
day  as  kept  by  the  Chinese.  Their  method  of  honouring 
the  day  consists  mainly  in  hanging  five  strips  of  red 
paper  over  the  door-sill.  "  Juk  "  (luck  or  blessing)  stands 
inscribed  on  each  piece  of  paper.  This  is  a  symbol  of 
prayer  for  the  gifts  of  a  long  life,  riches,  health,  love  of 
virtue,  and  a  peaceful  death.     I  will  add  a  few  remarks 
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to  my  short  descriptioii  of  the  city  of  Canton.  The 
European  who  comes  straight  to  Canton,  without  having 
seen  any  of  the  other  cities  of  the  empire,  might  possibly 
feel  himself  much  deceived  as  he  passes  for  the  first  time 
through  these  narrow,  crowded,  badly  ventilated  and 
lighted  streets.  But  to  the  traveller  from  the  north,  who 
comes  from  Pekin,  Tien-tsin  and  other  cities,  Canton  can 
only  be  an  agreeable  surprise.  Its  chief  advantage 
over  Chinese  cities  is  its  cleanness,  and  the  absence  of 
those  monstrous,  never-washed  beggars,  who  may  be 
counted  by  regiments  in  the  imperial  city.  There  are,  it 
is  true,  beggars  in  Canton,  but  they  are  less  numerous, 
and  to  my  mind,  less  monstrous  than  those  in  Pekin ;  they 
are,  too,  less  itchy  and  dirty  than  in  the  capital.  Possibly 
the  fact  that  the  southern  race  is  handsomer  and  less 
averse  to  water  than  the  northern  one,  may  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  this  apparent  difference  of  look.  The 
rich  show  of  the  most  costly  productions  and  artistic 
works  in  the  gay,  crowded  business  streets  of  Canton,  is 
unique  in  its  way,  and  surpasses,  two  and  threefold,  all 
that  the  capital  of  the  empire  offers  in  this  respect.  It  is 
hardly  possible  efficiently  to  describe  to  a  European  who 
has  never  seen  an  Asiatic  race,  the  extreme  liveliness  of 
Canton  street-life.  A  street  crowded  in  China  is  generally 
larger  than  among  us.  The  transport  of  men  and  products 
is  effected  quite  differently.  We  use  horses;  they,  in 
China,  use  men.  The  hurry  and  bustle  is  quite  peculiar, 
and  the  motley  in  the  streets  is  beyond  description. 
Everywhere  the  "loudest"  colours,  and  especially  plenty 
of  vari-coloured  paper.  New  York  could  yet  learn  some- 
thing from  Canton  in  the  way  of  wall  Kterature.     The 
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bills  for  advertising  are  simply  enormous.  The  motley 
traffic  in  the  streets,  and  the  ease  and  rapidity  witii  which 
the  men  move  among  one  another,  destroys  the  impression 
which  would  be  produced  by  the  similarity  of  feature,  and 
produces  quite  a  kaleidoscopic  effect.  In  the  buildings  of 
Canton,  one  remarks,  as  in  other  southern  cities  of  China, 
the  most  artistic  methods  of  intercepting  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  The  houses  are,  as  a  rule,  only  one  story  high. 
The  order  reigning  among  so  many  thousands  of  foot 
passengers  in  the  streets  of  Canton  struck  me  very  much, 
for  there  is  no  police  force  to  keep  order.  Every  one 
makes  out  his  way  as  best  he  can,  and  waits  with  true 
Chinese  patience  until  he  finds  a  passage.  In  the  chief 
streets  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  processions  miles  long  of 
pedestrians,  sedan-bearers,  water-carriers,  vegetable  men, 
&c.  In  such  processions  the  sedan  of  the  comfortable 
merchant  figures  with  two  simple-  coolies,  the  sedan  of  the 
subordinate  Government  employ 6  with  four  livery  servants, 
and  the  high,  imposing  sedan  of  the  highest  mandarins, 
borne  by  eight  liveried  servants,  and  accompanied  by  a 
pompous  guard  of  honour.  Marriage  and  funeral  processions 
are  carried  out  in  great  style,  and  these,  with  heralds  and 
musicians,  wind  their  way  through  the  thickest  masses  of 
men  in  the  narrowest  streets.  In  the  marriage  processions 
the  presents  play  the  most  conspicuous  parts  Hundreds 
of  coolies,  with  tiie  inevitable  bamboo,  carrying  everything 
that  can  be  carried,  water-carriers  with  their  heavy  red 
buckets,  manure-carriers  with  their  unfragrant  loads, 
whole  troops  of  beggars,  blind  people,  and  lepers  move 
on  in  long  files  through  the  narrow  streets.  The  Chinese 
are,  however,  very  civil,  and  only  an  ordinary  amount  of 
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good  behaviour  and  patience  is  required  to  make  the  way- 
farer in  Canton  a  great  deal  safer  than  he  possibly  could 
be  in  the  great  cities  of  the  West.  In  this  respect  Canton, 
without  its  street  police,  might  be  held  up  as  a  model  to 
New  York  with  it.  I  will  touch  but  lightly  upon  one  of  the 
vilest  features  of  our  streets,  namely,  the  unfortunate 
women  who  parade  them.  In  Canton,  a  heathen  city,  this 
scandal  to  civilised  humanity  is  totally  unknown.  Here  is 
a  field  for  the  best  energies  of  "  progressive  "  women  who 
do  not  seem  to  understand  that  they  can  rule  the  world 
through  the  men,  if  they  will  only  keep  their  natural  place, 
and  attend  to  their  own  natural  and  special  duties. 

I  had  now  been  the  guest  of  Archdeacon  Gray  a  full 
month,  and  can  say  that  I  learned  much  that  was  good  and 
useful.  No  trouble,  expense,  or  fatigue  was  too  great  for 
him,  if  he  thought  that  thereby  he  could  serve  and  instruct 
me.  The  day  of  my  departure  from  Canton  drew  near.  I 
went  for  the  last  time  into  the  church,  and  heard  the  ser- 
mon of  my  noble-hearted  host.  The  archdeacon  is  a  very 
eloquent  man,  who  attracts  people  of  all  classes  and  creeds ; 
indeed,  they  make  it  a  point,  if  possible,  to  attend  at  his 
sermons.  He  is  also  a  loving  friend  and  father  to  the  poor 
sailors,  and  they  are  well  aware  of  it.  Would  it  not  be 
well  for  many  others  to  look  after  our  own  poor,  ignorant, 
and  sometimes  vicious  people,  before  attempting  to  con- 
vert the  heathen  who  does  not  want  to  be,  and  will  not 
be  converted  ?  The  day  before  my  departure  I  had  a  ser- 
vant of  the  house  helping  me  to  pack  up  my  things ;  he 
seemed  to  understand  it  thoroughly.  I  got  many  curiosi- 
tiee  ia  Canton,  which  filled  four  large  chests.  During  the 
last  week,  a  Chinese,  seventy  years  of  age,  had  done  a  good 
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deal  of  embroideriDg  for  me,  both  on  silk  and  doth,  which 
was  of  such  superlative  quality  that  it  was  impossible  to 
tell  the  right  from  the  wrong  side,  and  it  was  subsequently 
found  impossible  in  Europe  to  imitate  any  of  it  satis- 
factorily. The  Chinese  embroider  with  marvellous  skill 
and  ease,  and  at  so  low  a  rate  that  they  get  little  more 
than  enough  to  buy  the  little  tea  and  rice  which  they  want. 
These  men,  who  surpass  in  artistic  skill  the  work  of  onr 
finest  ladies,  we  call  barbarians ! 

Shortly  before  my  departure  Archdeacon  G-ray  surprised 
me  with  a  letter  sent  under  cover  to  him  by  an  English 
gentleman  who  knew  me,  enclosing  a  contribution  towards 
the  expenses  of  my  journey.  The  archdeacon  also  gave  me 
two  letters  to  Hong-Kong,  and  told  me  to  be  without 
anxiety  about  my  journey  to  Calcutta — that  everything 
would  go  well.  On  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  January  I  left 
my  peaceful  home  in  Canton ;  the  archdeacon  and  a  friend 
accompanied  me  to  the  steamer,  where  I  took  leave  of  this 
noble  man.  To  part  with  such  men  depresses  the  soul. 
I  sat  down  to  write  him  a  letter  expressive  of  my  most  heart- 
felt thanks,  but  had  hardly  arrived  in  Hong-Kong  when 
it  became  necessary  to  write  another.  One  of  the  letters 
given  to  me  to  deliver  turned  out,  when  opened  by  the 
gentleman  to  whom  addressed,  to  be  for  myself,  and  to 
contain  a  draft  in  my  name  as  a  contribution  to  my 
expenses.  This  was  done  to  avoid  receiving  my  personal 
thanks.  The  other  letter  was  to  his  friend  Mr.  W.,  head 
of  the  house  of  Jardine,  Matheson  &  Co.,  the  oldest  and 
most  considerable  English  firm  in  Hong-Kong.  This 
gentleman  received  me  most  graciously,  and,  having  read 
Archdeacon  Gray's  letter,  offered  me  a  free  passage  from 
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« 

Hong-Kong  to  Calcutta  on  the  company's  private  steamer, 
OlenaHhney.  Hardly  crediting  my  luck,  I  thanked  Mr. 
W.  and  left  his  beautiful  villa.  On  my  return  to  the  con- 
vent the  Lady  Superior  handed  me  a  letter  from  the  very 
Rev.  Father  Raimondi,  the  apostolic  prefect.  I  opened 
the  note,  and  to  my  joyful  surprise  found  a  second  free 
ticket  for  the  same  route,  presented  to  me  through  Father 
Raimondi  by  Messrs.  Augustine  Heard,  one  of  the  first 
American  firms  at  Hong-Kong.  I  at  once  sat  down  and 
wrote  a  grateful  letter  to  these  gentlemen.  Such  generous 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  English  and  Americans  was  a 
great  triumph  over  my  enemy  in  the  north,  who  now  was 
deprived  of  the  joy  and  pleasure  of  having  the  "  Child  of 
the  Rhine  "  sent  home  in  a  sailing-vessel.  It  also  highly 
gratified  and  compensated  me  for  the  unkindness  received 
from  the  cynical  German  consul  at  Hong-Kong,  who,  with 
an  ironical  smile,  had  refused  to  ask  a  mere  question  in 
my  favour,  or  assist  me  in  any  way.  The  price  of  the 
passage  from  Hong-Kong  to  Calcutta  is  260  Mexican 
dollars  —  not  a  small  amount !  How  much  am  I  indebted 
to  the  noble  generosity  of  Americans  and  Englishmen  in 
Asia  and  elsewhere  for  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  accom- 
plish I  I  do  not  wish  to  tire  the  reader  too  much  with 
allusion  to  and  recapitulation  of  the  unfair  and,  I  would  add, 
impertinent  treatment  to  which  I  was  subjected,  but  1 
think,  as  a  kind  of  test  specimen,  I  ought  to  mention  that 
the  German  consul  in  Hong-Kong  actually  and  by  letter 
demanded,  ia  his  oflBlcial  capacity  as  consxd,  the  return  of 
a  free  ticket  which  had  been  given  me  by  a  mercantile 
house  in  that  city.  Could  a  fellow-countryman,  a  consul,  go 
farther  than  this  in  unkindness  towards  a  countrywoman } 
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But  to  his  unfair  request  I  kept  sUence,  and  his  letter  1 
never  answered. 

There  is  one  thing  more  which  I  wish  to  say,  and  I  say 
it  with  stem  regret  and  sorrow.  Wherever  I  went  in 
Asia,  I  was  met  by  the  complaint,  that  the  Germans  in 
general  had  no  religion,  that  they  celebrated  no  Sunday, 
and  that  the  larger  number  of  them  were  infidels.  With 
regard  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  this,  as  far  as  external 
proofs  could  convince  me,  I  must  say  that  the  Germans  in 
the  East,  quite  unlike  the  English,  the  Americans,  and  the 
French,  have  nowhere  a  church  of  their  own,  have  nowhere 
a  regularly  appointed  resident  clergyman  of  their  own 
tongue,  to  administer  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  living, 
and  to  comfort  the  dying.  How  many  poor  German  sailors 
lay  prostrated  by  sickness  in  the  hospitals  on  the  eastern 
coasts,  unable  to  speak  anything  but  some  jpatois  of 
Northern  Germany,  and  they  breathed  their  last  without 
even  the  solace  of  a  Chiistian  prayer  in  their  own  dear 
mother  tongue. 

Everywhere  in  Asia  I  noticed  that  the  representatives 
of  the  British  Crown  lead  a  most  blameless  and  exemplary 
life ;  they  are  proud  and  dignified  men,  with  high  moral 
principles,  and  their  intellectual  and  moral  training  has 
been  such  as  to  fit  them  for  the  important  positions  they 
occupy.    A  man  setting  such  an  example  of  domestic  life 

as   the   Kttle   king   in  Pekin,   B X.,    would,   as  I 

heard  it  said  more  than  once,  not  be  tolerated  in  his 
position  by  the  British  people.  He  was  the  very  last  to 
have  a  right  to  cast  a  stone  at  the  stranger  whom  he 
enticed  into  his  house  under  the  pretext  of  hospitality, 
and  who  has  the  truest  cause  to  scorn  him.    I  freely  own 
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that,  as  a  woman,  1  entered  a  sphere  unknown  to  me,  and 
when  it  became  known  to  me  I  was  too  proud  to  draw 
back.  And  in  going  on  I  am  guilty  of  no  wrong,  for  I 
transgress  no  law,  either  of  God  or  of  man.  Harmlessly 
I  will  pursue  my  way ;  I  injure  no  one,  and  of  the  men 
whom  I  meet  I  ask  nothing  but  respect. 

The  day  on  which  I  left  Hong-Kong  I  received  a  letter 
from  an  English  clergyman  in  Pekin  of  very  high  stand- 
ing, and  since  then  nominated  a  bishop,  which  proved  to 
me  that  the  calumnies  of  the  high  official  had  not 
influenced  my  friends  in  that  city.  This  gentleman's 
letter  ran  as  follows : 

"  Pekin,  Nov.  lOth,  1870. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Weppner, 

"I  felt  grieved  to  see  by  your  letter  that  you  had 
been  suffering,  especially  as  I  believe  it  to  be  unjustly. 
You  may  dismiss  all  fear  from  your  mind  of  any  of  those 
with  whom  you  became  acquainted  in  Pekin  in  our 
missionary  circle  being  moved  by  anything  that  the 
Prussian  official  may  have  said  to  your  disadvantage. 
Only  a  few  days  before  your  note  came  to  hand  I  happened 
to  be  dining  with  Mrs.  C,  and  she  mentioned  to  me  some 
of  the  injurious  reports  that  had  been  spread  about  you, 
but  at  the  same  time  expressed  strongly  her  indignation 
at  him  who  raised  them,  and  her  utter  disbelief  of  their 
truth.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  D.  had  previously  said  the  same 
thing.  So  you  need  not  trouble  your  mind  about  these 
friends  of  yours  being  in  the  least  affected  by  what  they 
have  heard.  I  can  only  say  how  grieved  I  am  that  such 
untrue  reports  should  have  been  raised,  and  ask  you 
not  to  allow  yourself  to  be  too  much  affected  by  them. 
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They  are  faLae,  and  though  they  may  trouble  you  a  little 
now,  they  can  only  in  the  long  run  do  injury  to  those 
who  are  the  authors  of  them.  Take  eq  your  comfort  and 
your  example  our  Blessed  Lord  and  Saviour,  who  sufiered 
more  unjustly  than  is  possible  for  any  of  us,  and  yet  bore 
all  without  a  murmur.  Let  your  revenge  be  to  pray  for 
them  that  speak  evil  of  you.  By  consistent  Christian 
conduct  and  by  forbearance  you  will  put  to  silence,  and  to 
shame,  the  foolishness  of  wicked  men. 

"  Believe  me,  with  my  kind  sympathy, 

"  Tours  very  tnily, 

"  B." 

Mrs.  C.  also  wrote  to  me  and  said,  "  I  am  sorry  to  know 
that  you  have  been  troubled  in  mind.  Never  mind  him 
and  what  Tie  says ;  his  remarks  are  but  the  stingless 
darts  of  a  cowa/rd ;  he  needs  to  say  something  in  self- 
defence,  as  he  knows  a  little  light  has  been  thrown  on  his 
life." 

As  the  departure  of  the  English  steamer  Olenarthney, 
of  the  firm  of  Jardine,  Matheson  &  Co.,  was  fixed  for  the 
22nd  January,  and  that  of  the  American  steamer  Sxfr 
wonadaj  of  the  firm  of  Augustine  Heard  &  Co.,  for  the  7th 
of  the  same  month,*  I  decided,  the  choice  being  open  to 
me,  to  go  from  Hong-Kong  to  Singapore  by  the  first- 
named  vessel.  From  there,  whilst  waiting  for  the  arrival 
of  the  steamer  last  named,  I  meant  to  go  to  the  island  of 
Java,  and  on  my  return  to  Singapore,  to  continue  my 
voyage  to  Calcutta  per  steamer  Olena/rthney,  It  was  a 
very  close  calculation,  but  I  succeeded  in  carrying  it  out 
to  my  entire  satisfaction. 
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As  I  was  going  back  to  the  Italian  convent  from  the 
English  garden  the  day  before  I  left  Hong-Kong,  my 
sedan  bearers  lost  their  way.  I  did  not  know  enough 
either  of  Chinese  or  of  Pigeon  English  to  direct  my 
coolies  rightly.  The  phlegmatic  fellowS  left  me  in  my 
sedan  in  the  middle  of  a  street  at  the  top  of  a  hill,  and 
comfortably  seated  themselves  by  the  wayside.  It  was 
not  proper  or  according  to  etiquette  to  walk,  so  that  I 
had  to  wait  patiently  mitil  an  accident  should  bring  me 
counsel  and  help.  At  last  an  Englishman  came  that  way 
on  horseback,  and  in  defaxdt  of  Chinese  he  gave  my 
coolies  the  right  direction  in  Pigeon  English.  "Yous 
savez  Italian  joss-house,"  he  said;  and  after  many  such 
interesting  Pigeon  sentences,  the  coolies  took  up  the 
sedan,  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  chivalrous  English- 
man they  carried  me  to  the  convent.  The  Chinese  look 
upon  the  Catholic  convents  and  churches  as  joss-houses 
(idol  temples)  such  as  their  own  Buddha  temples,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  contributes  to  the  greater  readiness  of  the 
pagans  to  embrace  the  Koman  Catholic  than  the  Protes- 
tant religion. 

The  "Apostolic  Prefect,"  Father  Eaimondi,  to  whom 
my  countryman,  the  Protestant  missionary  E.,  took  me  in 
his  religious  wrath,  proved  himself  a  true  and  kind-hearted 
friend  to  me. 

"An  enemy  is  often  useful  to  the  object  of  his  persecu- 
tions.   He  serves  where  he  intends  to  harm." 

Father  Eaimondi  gave  me  three  letters  of  introduction 
to  use  on  my  further  journey ;  one  to  the  Lady  Superior 
of  a  French  nunnery  in  Smgapore,  a  second  to  the  Catholic 
bishop  of  Batavia,   and   a  third  to  the  archbishop  of 
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Calcutta,  80  that  the  antipathy  of  mj  countryman  E.  took 
me  out  of  the  Protestant  into  the  Boman  Catholic 
line. 

The  head  of  the  American  firm  of  Bussell  &  Co.,  to 
which  I  had  beeil  recommended  by  the  house  of  Macon- 
dray  &  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  gave  me  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion to  the  banking  firm  of  Boustedt  &  Co.  in  Singapore. 
Although  merely  a  mercantile  introduction,  it  had  a 
favourable  result,  for  the  head  of  the  last-named  firm  was 
fortunately  a  large-hearted  Scotchman.  The  German  con- 
gul*  who  had  wished  to  send  me  home  in  a  sailing-vessel, 
and  would  doubtless  thereby  have  given  great  pleasure 
to  my  high-bom  enemy,  the  little  king  in  the  north, 
was  now  somewhat  better  disposed  towards  me.  It  came 
to  his  ears  that  I  had  received  not  only  one,  bat  two  free 
passages,  and  he  was  generous  enough  to  give  me,  through 
my  good  friend  Mr.  Koch  of  the  Consulate,  an  oflScial 
letter  of  introduction  to  the  German  consul  at  Singapore 
which  I  had  not  solicited.  As  unchivalroua  and  satirical 
as  was  the  consul's  behaviour  towards  me,  so  chuoaVrous  and 
sympathetic  was  that  of  his  assistant,  a  gentleman  whose 
conduct  to  me  was  as  noble  as  his  personal  appearance  is 
noble.  I  recall  the  fact  with  pleasure,  that  I  made  a 
friend  amongst  our  (German)  representatives  in  Asia 
under  the  eyes  of  every  enemy,  but  of  such  I  had  only  two 
on  my  whole  jourDey,  one  in  Japan  anAone  in  China,  and 
never  one  before  or  since ;  for  I  could  not  call  the  consul 
in  Hong-Kong  an  enemy,  as  he  has  done  me  no  actual 
harm.  I  consider  him  a  weak  man,  who  acted  under  the 
influence  of  a  higher  oflScial,  and  who  was  wanting  in  the 
manly  pride  which  should  have  made  him  treat  me  with 
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the  respect  becoming  an  official,  and  not  as  he  did,  with 
scornful  mockery  and  forbidding  severity. 

I  bade  a  hearty  farewell  to  the  Lady  Superior  and  the 
sisters.  A  friend  of  Archdeacon  Gray  accompanied  me 
to  the  steamer,  and  commended  me  to  the  good  offices  of 
the  captain.  He  was  an  American,  and  I  was  therefore 
sure  that  I  should  be  well  treated. 

On  the  7th  of  January,  towards  evening,  the  Suwon- 
ada  left  the  harbour  of  Hong-Kong,  and  we  steered 
towards  the  coast  of  Hainan  and  Cochin-China.  For 
a  chcmge  I  was  again  very  sea-sick.  Once  more  I  left 
the  shores  of  a  great  and  interesting  country ;  once  more 
I  experienced  the  noise  and  whirl  of  a  rocking  steamer 
and  the  roaring  and  hissing  of  foaming  waves.  The  last 
coast  line  of  China,  I  soon  saw  it  no  more ;  to  the  dear 
friends  there  who  were  so  good  to  me,  a  stranger,  I  shall 
be  grateful  for  ever. 

The  first  evening,  out  of  consideration  for  my  "suffer- 
ing ston^ach,"  I  went  at  once  to  bed.  At  noon  the  next 
day,  when  I  went  to  table,  I  was  surprised  to  hear  that  I 
was  the  only  passenger  on  the  large  steamer  Suwonada. 
But  a  short  time  previously  I  had  declined  a  "tree" 
passage  from  Shanghai  to  Hankow  simply  because  there 
were  no  lady  passengers  for  the  trip;  here,  without 
knowing  it,  I  had  entered  upon  a  voyage  shared  by  neither 
ladies  nor  "  gentlemen."  Fortunately  I  was  known  to  the 
first  officer,  Mr.  Hamlin,  with  whose  wife  I  had  become 
acquainted  in  the  house  of  Pastor  Nelson  at  Shanghai. 
The  entire  staff  of  the  vessel,  with  the  exception  of  one 
Portuguese,  was  American,  and  all  treated  me  with  the 
greatest    respect    and    politeness.     I  occupied    a  large 
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elegant  cabin  with  two  windows.  In  the  day-time  I 
reclined  in  a  comfortable  chaise-lounge  on  deck,  and 
there  I  was  waited  upon  like  a  queen.  I  amused  my- 
self meanwhile  with  recollections  of  the  Celestial  empire, 
in  which  I  had  spent  ten  months  of  my  earthly  life.  My 
reflections  led  me  to  the  opinion  that  the  Chinese  are  a 
very  sensible,  industrious,  and  proud  race.  They  are  the 
most  numerous  people  of  the  world,  and,  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  empire,  they  enjoy  a  fine  healthy  dimate.  They 
successfully  practise  many  arts  and  sciences,  and  are 
generally  considered  a  great  independent  nation,  who  are  no 
less  justified  in  their  characteristic  pride  than  other  proud 
nations  of  the  West.  As  barbarians,  as  other  harbarians 
call  them,  they  are  behind  us  in  much,  but  as  barbarians 
they  were  and  are  before  us  in  many  things.  China  is 
the  most  ancient,  the  most  extensive  and  the  best  ordered 
kingdom  of  the  East,  the  foundations  and  laws  of  which 
have  already  existed  more  than  3000  years,  and  in  the 
history  of  which  the  Komans  play  no  part.  At  the  time 
when  the  Teutons  and  Britons,  waiting  for  Julius  Caesar, 
were  still  wandering  in  the  woods,  the  Chinese  were 
advancing  to  the  zenith  of  civilisation.  But  I  do  regret 
that  on  the  way  to  that  "  zenith  "  they  did  not  invent 
a  third  and  fourth  wheel  and  springs,  and  a  civilised 
comfortable  seat  for  their  head  and  bone  breaking  carts, 
in  which  —  oh,  terrible  recollection!  —  I  had  to  squat  and 
jump  about,  nolens  volens^  and  to  suffer  pains  inexpressible. 
The  original  religion  of  the  Chinese  people  was  a  simple 
belief  in  one  true  God,  founded  on  the  moral  writings  of 
Confucius,  but  their  primitive  religion,  like  that  of  the 
Churchy  of  Rome,  has  degenerated  into  a  delusive  imagery 
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of  various  gods  and  idols.  In  the  north  of  China  and  in 
Canton  I  saw  the  temples  of  the  five  hundred  Buddhistic 
gods,  some  short  and  others  tall.  If  the  life-size  figures 
of  aU  the  saints  to  which  ignorant  and  credulous  Eoman 
Catholics  pray  were  collected  in  one  temple  there  would 
be,  I  fear,  at  least  five  hundred  Koman  Catholic  gods. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  here  mentioning  the  radical 
difference  I  noticed  between  the  Japanese  and  Chinese 
races.  The  Japanese  I  found  abase<^  servilely  polite, 
and  in  their  cringing  appearance,  their  outward  carriage 
and  manners,  there  is  nothing  proud,  dignified,  or  inde- 
pendent. The  Chinese,  on  the  contrary,  I  found  frank, 
dignified,  and  independent  in  their  bearing,  with  an  un- 
affected obliging  politeness  which  bears  witness  to  their 
own  self-respect,  and  has  nothing  of  the  humble  servile 
slave  about  it.  Yet  more  radical  than  the  difference 
between  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  men  did  I  find  that 
between  the  women  of  the  two  nations.  In  the  country 
of  China,  into  which  I  penetrated  much  farther  than  into 
Japan,  and  in  which  I  remained  three  times  as  long  as 
on  the  island  of  Niphon,  I  never  saw  a  woman  who,  in  her 
appearance  and  demeanour,  was  not  all  that  she  shoxdd  be, 
nor  did  I  once  witness  unworthy  treatment  of  a  woman. 
In  Japan  I  saw  such  things  wherever  I  went.  Since  my 
return  home  I  can  feel  no  pleasure  in  listening  to  the 
boasted  civilisation  of  the  Japanese,  for  I  have  been 
amongst  them,  and  I  am  convinced  that  outward  decency 
and  morality  form  no  part  of  it.  European  steamers, 
railroads,  and  cotton  goods,  and  the  imitation  of  our  new- 
est fashions  in  fire-arms  are,  in  my  opinion,  not  all  the 
things  requisite  to  civilise  a  race.    I  have  read  of  nations 
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who  had  no  means  of  travelling  thirty  to  fifty  miles  an 
hour  by  steam  and  rail,  yet  have  gained  immortal  fame, 
and  have  attained  to  a  most  glorious,  and  exemplary  point 
of  civilisation  by  arts,  sciences,  and  virtues,  and  to  this 
day  their  women  are  cited  as  examples  of  devotion  and 
modesty,  and  also  for  their  sublime  beauty  and  divine 
grace,  which  can  only  be  attained  by  a  pure  and  virtuous 
life.     Chinese  women  are  extremely  decorous  and  mod- 
est,  and  unafiectedly  polite  and  kind-hearted.     I  bear 
witness  with  pleasure  to  ihe  great  good  effected  amongst 
the  women  of  China  by  the  good  missionaries'  wives. 
And  here  I  venture  to  express  one  wish.     Would  that  all 
the  missionaries  in  China  would  work  first  of  all  at  the 
culture  and  elevation  of  the  poor  oppressed  women  before 
they  attempt  to  convert  one  man.     So  long  as  the  poor 
Chinese  woman  is  a  slave,  so  long  as  her  female  offspring 
are  cruelly  destroyed  as  a  matter  of  course,  with  no  sense 
of  wrong-doing,  so  long  the  true  conversion  of  Chinese 
men   cannot  be  accomplished.     In  China  or  anywhere 
else  where  the  woman  is  still  a  slave,  men  can  never 
become  genuine  God-pleasing  Christians,  and  I  doubt 
whether  any  man  holding:  on  earth  a  "  female  slave  "  can 
enter  into  heaven. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Chinese  women  are  guilty  of 
the  crime  against  their  offspring  more  from  the  delusions 
of  profound  ignorance  and  the  instinct  of  blind  obedience, 
than  from  deliberate  moral  delinquency  and  of  set  pur- 
pose. They  are  the  ignorant  oppressed  slaves  of  their 
lords  and  masters,  but  for  all  that  I  hold  that  they  .are 
more  moral  and  uncorrupted  than  the  cultivated  volun- 
tary slaves  of  criminal  fashions,  such  as  I  met  with  in 
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America.  The  Chinese  women  are  healthy,  unaffected, 
and  modest,  and  amongst  them  I  heard  of  none  who 
destroy  their  health  and  their  life  for  love  of  comfort 
and  of  fashion — ^a  fact  significant  of  the  differences 
which  analysis  would  reveal  between  a  so-called  highly 
civilised  flourishing  nation  of  Christian  sects  and  that  of 
a  primitive  heathen  race  whom  we  judge  so  unmercifully 
because  we  call  them  "Pagan."  I  have  met  many 
true  and  zealous  missionaries  who  are  trying  to  convert  the 
poor  heathens  to  Christianity.  Certainly  much  might  be 
said  against  heathens ;  they  have  their  cruel  customs,  and 
many  of  them  are  as  bad  as  some  of  our  baptised  Chris- 
tians. But  I  cannot,  as  I  have  already  said,  believe  in  the 
condemnation  of  good,  honest  heathens,  who  are,  1 
imagine,  quite  as  numerous  as  Christians  with  the  same 
qualities.^  And  this  reminds  me  of  the  text,  "For  as 
many  as  have  sinned  without  law,  shall  also  perish 
without  the  law ;  and  as  many  as  have  sinned  in  the  law, 
shall  be  judged  by  the  law."  Where  is  the  mortal  who 
can  tell  ub  positively  that  in  heaven  an  honest  Christian 
is  preferable  to  an  honest  heathen  ?  and  as  in  the  pagan 
lands  many  of  our  Christians  go  astray  and  are  lost,  in 
which,  meantime,  we  are  trying  to  save  a  few  heathensj 
so  it  is  to  be  feared  that  heaven's  gain,  when  counter- 
balanced by  its  losses,  wiU  be  extremely  small,  or  it  may 
be  there  will  be  no  gain  at  all. 

On  the  10th  of  January  we  neared  Cape  St.  James,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Saigon.  Between  Cape  St.  James 
and  Saigon  the  French  have  a  telegraph  station.  We 
brought  per  Suwonada  the  latest  dispatches  from  the 
seat  of  war.     We  cast  anchor ;  some  French  officers  came 
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on  board,  took  the  dispatches,  and,  quickly  returning  on 
shore,  tel^raphed  them  to  Saigon.  These  had,  however, 
been  altered  in  important  respects  and  falsified,  for  I 
had  read  the  same  dispatches  quite  differently  in  Hong- 
Kong  before  my  departure.  The  delight  afforded  by 
them  to  the  deceived  French  was  therefore  ground^ss. 

The  river  of  Saigon  is  very  shallow,  flat,  and  its  banks 
are  uninteresting.  An  ugly  wild  monkey  was  all  I  saw 
there  worth  mentioning.  Towards  evening  we  landed  in 
the  harbour  of  Saigon.  The  French,  in  consequence  of 
the  falsified  dispatches,  were  in  wild  excitement.  As  we 
approached  the  shore  Offenbach's  dance  music  (not  to  for- 
get the  "can-can")  was  heard,  and  cannons  were  dis- 
charged until  far  into  the  night.  We  stayed  three 
days  in  Saigon.  On  the  13th  an  extra  gunboat  sent  to 
Singapore  brought  us  the  latest  intelligence  of  the  war, 
and  again  rang  out  the  music,  again  thundered  the  can- 
non, and  this,  perhaps,  also  in  consequeiice  of  false  dis- 
patches. It  was  insupportably  hot,  and  the  temperature 
of  the  month  of  January  in  Saigon  was  materially  worse 
than  in  New  York  in  the  height  of  summer.  I  hardly 
knew  what  to  do  with  myself,  and  I  could  enjoy  nothing. 
We  refreshed  ourselves  every  now  and  then  with  fresh 
cocoa-nut  milk  which  a  saUor  brought  us  from  the  fields 
on  the  river  banks,  where  there  are  a  great  many  cocoar 
nut  trees. 

Immediately  on  our  arrival,  the  French  police 
boarded  the  Suwonada^  to  spy  out  whether  a  German 
passenger  had  arrived.  A  few  days  before,  all  the 
German  merchants  had  been  expelled  from  the  French 
settlement,  and  a  German  botanist  was  still  in  the  prison 
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of  the  town.  Quite  near  to  us  lay  several  Hamburg 
sailing-vessels  which  the  French  authorities  had  seized. 
Captain  Clarke  of  the  Suwonada  had  warned  me  before 
we  landed  of  this  probable  inspection.  The  officers  as 
they  came  on  board  examined  me  earnestly;  they  pur- 
posely passed  before  me  again  and  again,  and  asked  not 
only  Captaiu  C.  but  also  our  officers  if  I  were  a  Prussian. 
They  told  them  that  I  came  from  America.  In  the 
hearing  of  the  officers  I  spoke  such  fluent  English,  that 
they  did  not  suspect  me  to  be  a  t6te  ca/rrke^  and  when 
I  spoke  French  with  one  of  the  police  officers,  I  said  oui 
and  non  with  a  strong  English  accent.  For  all  that, 
however,  the  officers  praised  my  French,  and  paid  me  the 
compliment  of  saying  that  I  had  a  very  pleasant  accent 
for  an  Englishwoman. 

The  natives,  who  are  Annamites,  were  wretched-look- 
ing,  emaciated  creatures.  They  all  speak  French,  and 
I  conversed  with  several  who  spoke  that  language  better 
than  many  natives  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  The  huts  ol 
the  natives  had  a  miserable  and  dirty  appearance,  and  the 
Annamites  appeared  to  me  the  poorest  and  ugliest  race  I 
had  yet  seen. 

The  soil  of  Saigon  is  of  a  dark  red  cMour,  very  painful 
to  the  eyes  in  sunshine.  The  chief  product  of  the  island 
is  rice.  The  annual  receipts  of  the  French  government 
are  estimated  at  fifteen  million  francs,  but  the  outlay  and 
cost  of  maintenance  much  exceeds  the  income.  The 
colony  is  360  English  square  miles  in  extent.  The 
climate  of  the  island  is  very  unhealthy;  many  settlers, 
the  greater  number  French  priests  and  nuns,  fall  victims 
to  it.    But  since  the  year  1859,  much  has  been  done  by 
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the  French  government  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
town ;  and  the  ravages  of  the  deadly  fever,  formerly  so 
prevalent,  are  gradually  decreasing.  I  fonnd  the  mos- 
quitos  my  greatest  annoyance,  and  for  three  nights  I  had 
not  one  honr  of  undisturbed  rest. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  the  French  would  consent  to  an 
exchange  with  Prince  Bismarck,  if  the  latter  would  take 
the  island  of  Saigon  and  cede  instead  of  it  360  square 
miles  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  to  the  French. 

I  wondered  how  Frenchmen,  with  their  natural  gaiety 
of  disposition,  should  have  found  their  way  to  Cochin- 
China,  and  have  settled  down  in  this  depressing  clime. 
Could  the  town  of  Saigon,  with  its  sleepy  face  and  fiery 
soil,  be  lifted  into  the  Chcmvps  El/yskea  in  Paris  —  Po- 
lichineUe^  and  every  Frenchman,  passing  by,  would,  I 
fear,  drop  down  and  take  a  nap,  when  beholding  this 
Id/ving-dead  tableau  of  their  adopted  isle. 

Immigration,  sometimes,  takes  the  shape  and  form  of 
an  insane  refuge ;  men  wiU  scorn  their  fertile,  native  land 
and  bracing  clime,  without  any  sufficient  reason,  and,  vsdth 
no  prospect  to  better  their  condition,  turn  from  their  mild 
and  dewy  home,  to  languish  on  exhausted  earth,  and  trod 
on  ever-burning  s<5il. 

I  have  not  inquired  into  the  mythology  of  Cochin- 
Ohina ;  but  I  doubt  very  much  whether  Apollo  has  ever 
played  a  tune,  or  fiddled  a  waltz,  in  this  brain-killing 
region.  While  there,  of  all  the  mythical  gods,  I  loved 
Morpheus  best. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

With  delight  I  hailed  the  hour  when  we  left  this  damp, 
gloomy  spot,  and  I  once  more  enjoyed  pure  and  bracing 
air  npon  the  open,  bine  sea. 

The  Sv/wonada  had  now  on  board,  as  passengers,  two 
young  American  gentlemen,  besides  myself,  who  had 
intended  to  go  from  Saigon  on  a  visit  to  the  sovereign 
of  Kambodia,  but  had  given  up  their  plan. 

From  Saigon  we  steered  in  a  south-westerly  direction 
towards  Pulo  Oondore  and  Horsburg  and  reached  the 
town  of  Singapore  in  the  night  of  the  16th  of  January. 

Long  before  daybreak  the  Sv/wonada  was  surrounded 
by  a  dense  crowd  of  boats,  and  the  shouting  and  wrangling 
of  the  boatmen  were  deafening.  When  I  came  on  deck 
I  saw  around  me  a  dark  crowd  or  medley  of  many  East 
Asiatic  races,  who  were,  however,  very  different  from  one 
another  in  the  darkness  of  their  skins,  and  in  their  physiog- 
nomies. Here  I  saw  Chinese  from  China,  from  Cochin- 
China,  and  from  Singapore,  Malays,  Hindoos,  &c.,  &c. 
Judged  by  my  notions  of  beauty,  they  were  all  ugly; 
but  the  Hindoos  appeared  to  me  the  most  pleasing,  and 
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the  Malays,  with  their  high  cheek-bones, and  their  thick, 
blood-red,  betel-lips,  the  ugliest  of  alL 

There,  for  the  first  time,  I  saw  the  celebrated  Asiatic 
divers.  Some  officers  amused  themselves  with  the  black 
boys,  and  threw  handfuls  of  small  coin  into  the  water. 
Like  the  eagle  in  flight,  these  young  divers  flung  them- 
selves after  single  pieces,  bringing  back  each  piece  to  the 
surface  between  their  lips  from  the  depths  of  the  ocean. 

The  Suwonada  was  chartered  to  return  to  Shanghai,  and 
I  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  sending  letters 
to  my  friends  in  China.  I  thanked  Captain  Clarke 
with  all  my  heart  for  his  kindness  to  me ;  had  I  been  a 
queen  I  could  not  have  been  treated  with  greater  respect 
than  I  was  during  this  journey.  This  was  the  last  time 
I  travelled  in  an  American  vessel,  and  I  remember  with 
pleasure  the  chivalrous  treatment  I  met  with  in  it,  and  in 
all  the  steamers  of  the  same  nationality. 

Captain  C.  forwarded  my  letter  of  introduction  to  the 
banking-firm  of  Boustedt  &  Co.,  the  head  of  which,  Mr. 
Young,  a  large-hearted  Scotchman,  was  very  kiad  and 
obliging  to  me.  The  Portuguese  cashier,  who  had  a 
relative  in  the  French  convent  to  which  I  was  recom- 
mended, accompanied  me  there. 

I  was  now  in  the  heart  of  the  tropics,  near  the  equator, 
and  as  I  drove  through  the  splendid  verdure  of  the 
gardens  and  hills  towards  the  convent,  I  felt  intensely 
happy.  I  thanked  God  who  had  led  me  so  safely,  and 
permitted  me  to  see  this  new  wonder  of  His  creation.  It 
had  rained  early  in  the  morning,  and  the  cooled  air  was 
laden  with  aromatic  odours,  every  puff  of  breeze  waa 
enjoyment,  every  inhalation  did  me   good.      My  first 
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morning  in  the  tropics  I  It  gave  me  a  solenm  and  exalted 
gratrfication. 

The  Lady  Superior  of  the  French  convent  received  me 
warmly,  and  asked  me,  with  a  smile,  if  I  were  a  Prussian. 
"Our  countrymen,"  she  then  added,  with  a  very  sad 
expression,  "  are  murdering  and  killing  one  another  like 
savages.  The  leaders  of  both  parties  are  no  Christians,  but 
ambitious,  vindictive,^  and  insatiably  bloodthirsty  men." 
The  Lady  Superior  was  a  noble  and  venerable  lady,  who 
treated  her  Prussian  guest  with  true  French  generosity. 
She  gave  me  a  comfortable  room,  and  from  it  led  me  to  a 
cool  dining-room  on  the  same  floor,  where  a  Malay  woman 
served  me  with  a  dainty  dejeuner  d  la  frangaise.  The 
beautiful  fruits  which  adorned  the  table  were  quite  un- 
known to  me,  and  the  Lady  Superior  told  me  their  names. 
They  consisted  of  the  delicious  "  Mangosteens,"  and  "  Kam- 
buttans,"  and  a  piece  of  the  best  fruit  of  the  tropics,  the 
"  Durian."  These  fruits  are  too  fine  and  good  to  be  taken 
away  from  the  country ;  they  are  generally  consumed  in 
the  neighbourhood  where  they  grow,  so  that  we  in  the 
West  never  taste  the  most  valuable  products  of  the  tropics. 

I  was  in  haste  to  continue  my  journey  to  Java,  and  in 
the  afternoon  I  went  to  the  German  Consul,  J.  Mooney. 
I  remark,  en  passant^  that  he  was  the  first  married  consul 
I  met  with  in  Asia.  I  found  him  a  very  estimable  man, 
who  did  not  trouble  me  with  any  of  those  foolish  and 
inquisitive  questions  with  which  I  had  been  pHed  by 
some  of  his  unmarried  colleagues  in  Japan  and  China. 
I  felt  that  I  had  now  entered  a  new  sphere,  and  was 
out  of  the  reach  of  my  high-bom  enemy  in  Pekin. 
Consul  Mooney's  language  and  behaviour  to  me  were  those 
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of  a  gentleman,  and  what  the  Prussian  Consul  in  Hong- 
Kong  refused  me  in  scornful  and  insulting  language,  his 
colleague,  in  Singapore,  accorded  with  dignified  courtesy. 
He  at  once  applied  to  the  directors  of  a  Dutch  Steamship 
Company,  and  the  very  next  morning  he  sent  me,  with  a 
few  friendly  words,  a  billet  for  the  steamer  Koningin  der 
Nederla/ndeny  which  was  to  start  the  same  evening  for 
Batavia.  I  was  therefore  only  two  days  and  two  nights  in 
Singapore.  The  second  day  was  one  of  tropical  heat, 
which  I  found  very  oppressive ;  yet  this  time  of  year  was 
the  Singapore  winter.  As  I  was  speaking  of  the  great 
heat  in  the  consul's  office,  a  gentleman  remarked  with  a 
cool  and  contented  expression,  "  This  heat  is  easy  to  bear ; 
for  it*is  winter  now."  I  must  add,  however,  that  in  spite 
of  its  being  winter,  all  the  gentlemen  in  the  office  were 
sitting  in  their  shirt  sleeves,  and  were  so  drenched  with 
perspiration  as  to  look  as  if  they  had  been  taking  a  bath 
in  that  costume. 

In  Singapore  I  was  told  it  rains  every  day,  and  after  the 
rain  the  earth  emits  a  damp  steam.  Did  not  nature  thus 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  climate,  the  temperature  would  really 
be  scarcely  bearable.  The  Europeans  have  most  of  them 
pale  yellowish-coloured  skins,  and  many  look  weak  and 
suffering.  Merchants  who  have  the  ;noral  courage  to 
remain  long  enough  to  make  a  fortune  in  such  a  climate 
certainly  earn  their  money  "  i/n  the  sweat  of  their  hrowaP 
The  nuns,  and  the  Chinese,  Malay,  and  the  Hindoo  pupils 
and  orphan  children  of  the  convent  school  looked  very 
languid  and  weak.  The  floors  of  large  rooms  and  the 
chapel  of  the  convent  were  covered  with  rattan  mats,  the 
coolest  and  most  comfortable  carpets  for  a  hot  climate. 
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For  this  journey  to  Batavia,  I  had  again  two  free 
billets.  The  kind  Lady  Superior,  desirous  to  serve  me, 
had  obtained  a  free  passage  for  me  on  a  French  mail 
steamer,  for  which  I  returned  my  grateful  thanks. 

Hitherto  I  had  intended  to  go  to  Siam,  but  the  worthy 
Lady  Superior  gave  me  such  a  description  of  the  moral 
condition  of  that  place,  which  apparently  much  resembled 
Yokohama,  that  I  was  frightened  from  my  pm-pose.  The 
good  lady  told  me  that  the  morals  of  the  people,  and  the 
mutual  distrust  in  Siam,  were  of  such  a  nature  that  the 
French  bishop  would  receive  no  women  into  his  house,  but 
always  spoke  to  them  outside  his  door.  "  This,"  I  said  to 
myself,  '^smells  very  much  like  Yokohama ;"  and  as  I  had  no 
wish  to  go  into  a  hell  again,  I  kept  my  distance  from  Siam. 

On  the  evening  of  the  18th  of  January,  I  started  for 
Batavia.  The  Lady  Superior  gave  me  a  letter  to  her  Sister 
Superior  of  the  Dutch  Ursuline  convent  in  that  town,  and 
Mr.  J.  Young  of  the  banking-house  of  Boustedt  &  Co., 
introduced  me  to.  Messrs.  Dummler  &  Co.,  the  largest 
German  firm  in  Batavia. 

On  the  steamer  I  found  the  two  young  Americans,  Mr. 
Wordsworth  and  Mr.  Rodgers,  who  had  come  with  me 
from  Saigon,  together  with  two  other  American  travellers, 
G.  Palmer  and  J.  Curtis,  from  New  York.  This  was 
the  first  trip  I  made  on  a  Dutch  steamer  and  it  was 
a  very  pleasant  one.  The  captain  and  officers  were  par- 
ticularly obliging  and  sociable,  and  a  free  and  friendly 
tone  prevailed  amongst  the  passengers.  Every  comer 
of  the  vessel  was  of  truly  Dutch  cleanliness,  and  an 
extremely  good  table  was  kept.  But,  unfortunately, 
the  Konvagin  der  Nederla/nden  was  very  old  and  small, 
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and  the  cabins  were  very  narrow.  Oar  most  disagreeable 
associates  were  a  large  herd  of  snorting  swine,  the  smell 
from  which,  when  wafted  to  ns  on  the  wind,  was  by  no 
means  pleasant,  for  the  sun's  rays  were  intense.  On 
account  of  want  of  room,  the  good  creatures  were  not  far 
from  the  first-class  saloons.  When  the  wind  blew  from 
the  side  of  the  pigs,  the  passengers  went  behind  them ; 
when  it  blew  towards  them,  we  took  up  our  position  in 
front  of  them. 

The  smell  from  the  swine  and  the  occasionally  extreme 
sultriness  of  the  air  were  our  only  troubles  on  board  the 
Dutch  vessel.  On  account  of  the  power  of  the  sun,  thici 
sails  were  stretched  above  the  deck  throughout  the  day. 
On  the  second  day  we  passed  the  equator,  it  was  the 
20th  of  January,  and  the  heat  was  at  ninety-four  degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

I  was  now  travelling  in  a  new  geographical  line,  and  I 
missed  the  sky  of  my  home.  I  raised  my  eyes  to  the 
horizon  ;  the  North  Star  was  no  longer  there.  The  con- 
stellations were  other  than  those  iabove  my  beautiful 
Rhine ;  other  than  those  above  Europe  or  America ;  and 
yet  I  noticed  something  which  in  some  sort  compensated 
me  for  the  loss  of  the  North  Star.  I  looked  up,  and  for 
the  first  time  I  saw  the  Southern  Cross.  What  a  delight! 
It  rose  high  and  higher  yet.  How  grand,  how  holy  it 
looked !  It  spoke  to  me  so  softly,  and  I  listened  with  awe. 
It  told  me  how  far  I  was  from  home.  I  felt  very  sad,  and 
wept.  "  My  precious  mother,  my  dear  ones,  and  the  Bhine 
so  far  away.  O  holy  Cross,  I  worship  thee  with  tears. 
O  Grod,  hear  my  prayer ;  protect  all  whom  I  love.  Guide 
me  safely,  and  let  me  see  them  again." 
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It  was  late  before  I  left  the  deck.  The  Cross  had 
reached  its  highest  point.  I  turned  away  in  the  most 
profound  devotion.  I  was  too  deeply  moved,  and  it  was 
long  before  I  could  sleep.  Sometimes  we  dream  of  objects 
and  events  that  have  strongly  affected  our  imagination 
before  retiring.  In  my  sleep  I  saw  a  joint  picture  of  the 
old  and  new  world.  I  was  in  the  North  and  in  the  South, 
on  one  side  my  beautiful  North  Star,  on  the  other  the 
starry  Cross.  A  stream  was  flowing  down  from  Switzerland 
into  the  tropics.  I  was  standing  on  the  right  bank 
gathering  flowers,  of  which  I  tied  ap  a  little  bunch  and 
gave  it  to  a  pretty  market  girl  passing  by,  who  took  it 
with  a  smile. 

I  awoke.  No  stream,  no  flowers,  nothing  but  a  blue  sea, 
and  the  dawn  just  breaking.  During  the  night  we  passed 
the  entrance  to  the  Sunda  Straits,  the  great  commercial 
highway  between  Europe,  China  and  Japan.  We  sailed 
.in  the  direction  of  the  north-east  coast  of  the  rich  island 
of  Sumatra.  On  the  left  side  I  saw  many  small  islands ; 
the  canal  was  as  smooth  as  a  river  and  the  Straits  of 
Malacca  resembled  more  an  inland  piece  of  water  than  an 
open  sea. 

We  were  now  not  far  from  Batavia,  the  chief  commercial 
town  of  the  Dutch  island  of  Java.  The  sailors  equipped 
themselves  for  landing,  and  we  soon  reached  the  harbour. 
Here,  as  in  many  other  places  on  the  coast  of  Java,  landing 
is  often  both  difficult  and  dangerous.  There  was  a  strong 
wind,  and  we  had  to  disembark  at  some  distance  from  the 
ordinary  landingnstage  inside  the  harbour  and  to  go  on 
board  a  smaller  steamer,  which  was  extremely  dangerous, 
on   account  of    the  dreadful  rocking  of   both  vessels. 
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One  was  much  higher  than  the  other,  and  a  plank  was 
laid  across  from  one  to  the  other,  but  it  bobbed  up  and 
down  to  Buch  an  extent  that  I  was  really  afraid  to 
venture  upon  it ;  all  the  gentlemen,  however,  were  very 
attentive  and  helpful,  and  assisted  the  ladies  down  with 
the  greatest  cai-e. 

A  few  days  before,  several  Europeans  were  drowned  not 
far  from  Batavia  in  attempting  to  land.  The  sea  was 
rough,  and  the  waves  swamped  their  boat.  Fortunately 
we  met  with  no  accident,  and  our  little  steamer  soon 
reached  the  landing-stage. 

On  the  journey  I  had  become  acquainted  with  a  Dutch 
lady  returning  from  Europe  and  who  was  expected  by  her 
relations  in  Batavia.  Her  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Vilmer,  a 
German  and  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Engelhardt  &  Co., 
came  on  board  to  receive  her.  The  lady  introduced  me 
to  Mr.  Vilmer,  and  he  bade  me  welcome  in  hearty 
Grerman  style.  He  offered  me  his  hospitality,  assuring 
me  that  it  would  give  his  wife  pleasure  to  receive  me  as 
her  guest. 

This  generous  offer  on  my  arrival  on  the  island  gave 
me  deep  pleasure,  for  since  I  had  left  my  hospitable  fellow- 
countrymen  in  America,  Mr.  Vilmer,  of  Batavia,  was  the 
first  German  in  Asia  who  received  me  with  such  a  friendly 
welcome  and  disinterested  invitation. 

I  thanked  Mr.  Vilmer  for  his  kind  offer,  and  told  him 
that  I  was  recommended  to  the  Lady  Superior  of  the 
Ursuline  convent,  and  that  I  should  probably  be  received 
there.  Mr.  Vilmer  wished  to  assure  himself  of  my  recep- 
tion in  the  convent,  and  if  I  should  not  be  welcomed  there> 
he  proposed  taking  me  direct  to  his  own  residence. 
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He  conducted  me  and  his  sister-in-law  to  an  elegant 
little  carriage,  and  after  a  short  drive  the  coachman  turned 
into  a  pretty  little  garden  which  led  up  to  the  marble 
entrance  of  a  fine  building. 

The  Lady  Superior,  an  elderly,  venerable-looking  lady, 
who  saw  our  approach  through  the  glass  door,  met  us  with 
a  friendly  greeting.  She  knew  Mr.  Vilmer,  and  he  led  me 
to  her,  saying  that  he  much  wished  I  could  have  been  the 
guest  of  his  f amUy.  The  Lady  Superior  read  the  letter, 
and  then  she  said,  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  "  The 
lady  is  my  guest ;  she  is  too  strongly  recommended  to  my 
hospitality  for  me  to  resign  her  to  any  one  else."  Mr. 
Yilmer  and  his  sister-in-law  now  left  us,  and  the  good 
gentleman  subsequently  behaved  to  me  like  a  true- 
hearted  and  noble  fellow-countryman,  showing  constant 
readiness  to  oblige  and  serve  me. 

The  Lady  Superior  took  me  into  an  elegant  and  com- 
fortable apartment.  The  day  was  oppressive,  and,  as  is 
usual  in  Batavia,  very  damp.  I  was  not  yet  accustomed 
to  the  tropical  heat,  and  felt  very  exhausted.  The  Lady 
Superior  had  a  cold  rain-water  bath  prepared  for  me, 
which  greatly  refreshed  me.  After  it,  I  partook  of  a 
Dutch  dinner,  with  a  small  glass  of  strong  and  delicious 
red  wine.  The  whole  room  was  full  of  the  scent  of  fine 
tropical  fruits,  and  I  felt  very  bright  and  happy. 

From  the  moment  of  my  arrival  in  the  convent,  to  that 
of  my  departure,  the  good  Lady  Superior  behaved  to  me 
like  a  mother.  The  very  first  day  she  kissed  me  several 
times  and  called  me  mon  mkfcmL  I  did  not  understand 
Dutch,  so  we  spoke  French. 

After  dinner  she  told  me  it  was  the  universal  and 
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aeoesBaiy  cnstom  in  Batavia  to  take  a  siesta  in  the  after- 
aoon,  and  that  without  it^  it  was  difficult  to  support  the 
great  heat  which  rendered  everybody  drowsy.  And  now, 
in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  my  "  new  mamma,"  I 
had  to  put  on  a  light  dress,  lie  down  on  the  sofa,  and 
take  a  siesta,  even  reading  being  forbidden  to  me.  The 
Lady  Superior  let  down  the  blinds,  closed  the  shutters, 
and  left  the  room  on  tip-toe,  saying  she  was  going  to  take 
a  siesta  too. 

I  had  never  in  my  life  taken  a  siesta,  and  I  was  afraid 
that  this  fii-st  yielding  to  the  delights  of  an  afternoon 
nap  would  prove  so  pleasant  that  I  should  love  it  too  well, 
and  then  find  it  difficult  to  get  out  of  the  lazy  habit  of 
taking  siestas. 

As  soon  as  the  sound  of  the  last  footstep  of  the  Lady 
Superior  had  died  away,  I  got  up,  opened  the  shutters, 
took  a  book  out  of  my  travelling  bag,  and  indulged  in  a 
reading  instead  of  a  sleeping  "  siesta." 

At  five  o'clock  I  heard  the  noise  of  a  door,  and  the  Lady 
Superior  came  along  the  marble  corridor  on  tip-toe.  I 
closed  the  shutters  at  once,  put  away  my  book  under  a 
cushion,  and  lay  on  the  sofa  as  if  I  had  just  woke  up. 

"  That  was  good  of  yon,"  said  my  hostess ;  "obedience 
is  an  admirable  virtue ;  as  long  as  you  are  in  Java,  you 
must  take  a  siesta  every  afternoon."  And  as  long  as  I 
was  in  the  convent  of  this  careful  mother  I  took  siestas  of 
a  similar  kind  and  read  several  instructive  books  through, 
never  learning  the  seductive  pleasures  of  a  "  deeping 
siesta." 

From  the  moment  of  my  landing  in  Java  everything 
went  smoothly  with  me.     Java  is  a  tropical  land,  and  not 
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only  my  eyes  and  my  senses,  but  my  heart  also,  enjoyed 
a  truly  tropical  time  during  my  sojourn  in  the  island. 
Wherever  I  turned  my  steps,  I  found  myself  wandering  in 
paths  strewn  with  flowers.  Southern  and  tropical  were 
the  climate,  the  earth  and  the  sky ;  and  southern  and 
tropical  were  the  hearts  of  men.  In  Batavia  I  met  with 
not  one  cold  Northern  heart,  I  found  there  the  most  lova- 
ble women,  the  most  estimable  men,  and  the  cause  of  my 
happiness  in  this  tropical  clime  was  that  I  was  living 
amongst  noble  feUow-creatures. 

I  did  not  intend  to  travel  far  into  the  interior  of  the 
island;  my  time  was  short,  for  I  wished  to  arrive  in 
Calcutta  before  the  setting  in  of  the  great  heat,  so  as  to 
make  the  journey  back  through  India  in  the  month  of 
February.  But  as  I  heard  in  Batavia  of  the  exceptional 
beauty  of  the  scenery  in  Java,  and  as  I  felt  sure  that 
I  had  found  good  friends,  whose  kind  advice  and  sympa- 
thy I  knew  to  proceed  from  the  best  and  most  disinterested 
hearts,  I  decided  to  spend  some  weeks  longer  amongst  the 
inhabitants  of  this  glorious  island  than  I  diould  otherwise 
have  done.  I  knew  from  experience  that  any  one  travel- 
ling round  the  world  is  not  always  in  Paradise  and  amongst 
angels,  and  so  as  I  had  once  more  alighted  in  a  Paradise 
peopled  by  angels  I  determined  to  enjoy  the  fortunate 
occmTence  to  the  utmost. 

The  Lady  Superior  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  to 
my  advantage  if  she  recommended  me  to  the  protection  of 
the  Kesident  of  Batavia,  who  in  his  official  capacity  takes 
rank  next  to  the  Governor  of  the  island.  She  therefore 
wrote  a  few  lines  to  Mr.  Hogeveen,  Eesident  of  Batavia, 
and  recommended  her  protegee  to  his  protection. 
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Resident  Hogeveen,  as  soon  as  he  received  the  letter  of 
the  Lady  Superior,  got  into  his  elegant  equipage  and 
drove  to  the  Ursuline  convent.  My  venerable  mother 
led  me  to  the  cool  marble  verandah,  which  served  as  a 
reception  room,  and  introduced  her  enfant  to  the  Eesi- 
dent.  The  gentleman  was  uncommonly  friendly,  and 
expressed  his  admiration  of  my  courage.  ''But,"  said 
the  Lady  Superior,  "  CPest  tm  enfcmt  absohiment^  and  I 
can't  imagine  how  she  came  so  far,  for  she  is  the  most 
delicate  child  in  the  world."  •  At  this  remark  of  my  "  new 
manmia  "  a  feeling  of  babyhood  came  over  me  and  I  felt 
very  small. 

The  Resident  spoke  Dutch,  French,  Grerman,  and 
English,  and  I  had  my  choice  in  which  of  the  three  last- 
named  languages  I  would  converse  with  him.  I  told  him 
a  good  deal  about  my  journey  from  "  Father  Rhine  "  to 
Batavia,  and,  in  reply  to  one  of  his  questions,  I  assured 
him  that  I  had  met  many  good,  and  two  very  bad  men 
on  my  travels. 

He  made  the  most  minute  inquiries  respecting  my  wish 
to  make  a  tour  of  the  finest  points  of  the  island.  lu 
Batavia,  on  account  of  the  great  heat,  people  cannot  walk 
much ;  and  amongst  the  Dutch  it  is  the  good  and  humane 
custom  for  men  to  be  drawn,  not  by  fellow-men,  but  by 
beasts  of  burden.  I  could  wish  that  the  EngKsh  and 
other  European  people  in  the  East  would  imitate  the 
custom  of  the  Dutch.  The  Dutch  very  seldom  employ 
men  as  sedan  bearers,  and  that  only  when  animals  cannot 
take  their  place.  The  Lady  Superior  had  no  vehicle  of 
her  own,  and  the  Resident  therefore  placed  his  carriage 
and  his  servants  at  my  disposal.  * 
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The  morning  after  his  first  visit,  a  landau  with  bright 
liveries  drove  into  the  court  of  the  convent,  and  I  made 
a  tour  of  the  town,  accompanied  by  two  of  the  nuns. 
We  visited  the  museum,  in  which  the  curiosities  of  the 
island  of  Java  had  a  special  interest  for  me.  I  saw  a 
rich  collection  of  old  weapons,  coins,  idols,  figures, 
musical  instruments,  &c.,  from  Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo, 
and  other  islands. 

Resident  Hogeveen  took  me  to  the  family  of  his 
brother-in-law,  who  had  long  held  an  important  position 
in  the  service  of  the  Dutch  government.  His  wife, 
the  Resident's  sister,  often  invited  me  to  her  house  and 
to  her  table.  She  and  her  daughter,  both  highly  cul- 
tivated ladies  who  speak  several  European  languages, 
visited  me  in  the  convent  and  accompanied  me  in  several 
drives. 

The  Dutch  residents  iq  Java  are  mostly  very  cul- 
tivated, and  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  meet  a  Dutch  lady  or 
gentleman  who  does  not  speak  more  than  one  European 
language.  A  very  kindly  and  genial  spirit  prevails 
amongst  the  Europeans  of  Batavia,  who  include  mem- 
bers of  almost  every  Western  nation.  There  are  no 
barriers  to  intercourse  between  the  different  nationalities, 
and  hospitality  is  one  of  the  most  highly-prized  virtues 
of  the  Dutch,  and  is  practised  in  the  noblest  sense. 

In  the  social  life  of  Batavia,  there  is  a  freedom,  such  as 
does  not  exist  in  English  settlements  in  the  East.  The 
English,  whether  they  Hve  in  a  cool  or  a  hot  climate,  are 
too  much  the  slaves  of  aristocratic  habits  Aristocratic 
rules  produce  a  stiff  mode  of  life,  and  stiff  and 
ridiculous  customs;  they  destroy  the  innocent  freedom 
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of  individuals,  and  have  none  of  the  winning  graces  of 
easy  and  natural  manners. 

In  Hong-Kong,  for  instance  (and  there  are  many  such 
English  places  in  the  East),  it  is  a  crime  to  walk,  for  it 
is  the  English  custom,  borrowed  from  the  aristocratic 
Chinese,  always  to  be  carried  in  a  sedan  chair.  Whilst  I 
was  there  it  was  winter,  and  the  weather  was  fine  and 
cool.  But  to  walk  is  only  permissible  to  a  woman  of  fair 
name  if  she  is  willing  to  lose  the  character  of  a  true  lady 
amongst  the  highly-bred  English  residents.  In  Hong- 
Kong  I  Hved  but  a  short  distance  from  the  post,  and  one 
day  I  wished  to  walk  to  the  post  and  prepay  some  letters. 
I  was  strongly  urged  not  to  walk,  but  to  take  a  sedan,  as 
no  respectable  lady  ever  went  on  foot,  and  to  do  so  would 
be  a  gross  offence  against  English  customs.  I  had  no 
wish  to  sin  against  this  absurd  and  foolish  etiquette,  for  I 
was  a  foreigner,  and  I  assented  to  the  request  of  those 
who  had  received  me  and  whom  I  did  not  wish  to  offend. 
I  took  a  sedan  and  had  myself  carried  to  the  post ;  it  was 
but  a  few  steps,  and  the  sedan  cost  me  more  than  the 
postage  of  three  letters  from  Hong-Kong  to  Europe. 

The  Dutch,  however,  I  found  more  unconventional  and 
reasonable  than  the  English,  and  the  highest  in  rank 
amongst  them  walk  when  they  like,  and  the  sun  and 
weather  permit  it. 

These  reasonable  practical  Dutchmen  also  enjoy  the 
greatest  comforts  in  their  own  residences,  and  their  cool 
delicious  baths  are  another  custom  worthy  of  mention. 
In  short,  they  are  a  free  and  healthy  people,  not  weak, 
fettered  slaves  of  silly  unreasonable  rules  and  customs. 

The  Dutch  and   the  different  European    residents  of 
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Batavia  not  only  enjoy  a  delicious  comfort  indoors,  but, 
amongst  all  civilized  women,  their  ladies  have  the  rare 
power  and  independence  to  enjoy  freedom  and  comfort 
out  of  doors;  that  is  to  say,  so  far  as  this  is  practical 
beneath  a  hot  tropical  sun.  In  this  respect  the  European 
ladies  of  Java  are  the  only  reasonable  European  women 
in  the  tropical  East. 

This  freedom  and  comfort  out  of  doors,  consists  in  their 
not  loading  themselves  with  ever  so  many  useless  articles 
of  attire  so  oppresaive  in  great  heat. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  that  the* most  refined  ladies  of 
Java,  when  they  went  shopping  or  visiting,  wore  neither 
hats,  nor  shawls,  nor  anything  over  their  dresses.  A 
Batavian  lady  when  she  drives  out  in  hot  weather  wears 
the  same  light  costume  as  she  does  in  her  room  at  home. 
She  sits  in  her  carriage  in  a  comfortable  dress,  and  with 
uncovered  head;  she  wears  gloves  only,  and  carries  a 
parasol  as  a  protection  from  the  sun.  Nothing  oppresses 
or  annoys  her,  no  superfluous  fashions  overheat  her. 
Her  head  is  free,  not  muffled  up ;  and  the  fresh  air,  if 
there  is  any,  plays  freely  about  her  lightly  covered  neck 
and  shoulders,  and  her  face  and  hair. 

If  the  European  ladies  of  English  settlements  in  the 
East,  whom  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  pity  as  the  slaves 
of  Oriental  and  European  fashions,  were  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  Dutch  ladies  of  Java,  they  would  accom- 
plish a  sensible  emancipation  for  themselves ;  it  would,  be 
a  great  triumph  over  many  truly  stupid  manners  and 
customs,  and  the  best  cure  for  a  series  of  unnecessary 
bodily  ailments. 

Batavia  is  neither  a  well-built  nor  a  healthy  town ;  but, 
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60  far  as  commercial  circumstances  are  concerned,  it 
is  one  of  the  most  convenient  and  well-to-do  towns  of  the 
whole  Eastern  Archipelago.  In  the  building  of  private 
residences,  the  tropical  climate  is  taken  into  consideration, 
and  arrangements  are  made  for  all  those  comforts  which 
are  considered  necessary  or  desirable  in  a  hot  zone. 

The  houses  and  streets  of  the  town  are  not  all  built 
in  a  straight  line ;  many  buildings  stand  alone  at  some 
distance  from  each  other,  so  that  Batavia  looks  more  like 
a  straggling  collection  of  country  houses  and  villas,  such 
as  we  see  outside  large  towns  in  Em-ope  and  America, 
than  a  town  built  according  to  a  settled  plan. 

The  houses  are  often  only  one,  seldom  more  than  two 
stories  high ;  airy  verandahs  and  carefully  cultivated 
gardens  are  the  chief  things  worthy  of  remark  in  most 
of  the  residences.  The  commercial  part  of  Batavia  is  un- 
fortunately very  damp  and  unhealthy.  Not  many  years 
ago  the  merchants  and  their  famihes  Hved  in  that  part  of 
the  town,  and  the  place  was  called  "  The  grave  of  the 
Europeans."  In  the  last  few  years,  however,  many 
houses  have  been  built  at  some  distance  from  this  damp 
spot,  on  high  ground  and  nearer  to  the  healthy  mountains. 
The  merchants  have  their  offices  and  carry  on  their 
business  in  the  old  part  of  the  town.  They  go  in  the 
morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  return  to  their  pretty 
residences  surrounded  by  shady  trees  and  beautiful 
gardens. 

The  proverbial  cleanliness  of  the  Dutch  is  as  much 
cultivated  in  Batavia,  and  everywhere  in  Java,  as  in  the 
towns  and  villages  of  the  kingdom  of  Holland.  Great 
store  is  set  by  cool,  well-arranged  baths,  many  of  which 
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are  of  costly  marble.  Nowhere  in  the  world  do  they 
know  better  than  in  Batavia  how  to  turn  cool,  wholesome 
rain-water  to  account.  A  daily  bath  is  considered  a 
necessity;  and  there  are  many  Europeans  who  take  three, 
and  even  more  cooling  rain-water  baths  on  hot  days. 
In  the  convent  in  which  I  was  staying,  a  quarter  of  the 
building,  in  the  centre  of  which  there  was  a  beautiful  garden 
with  a  fountain  in  play,  consisted  of  a  long  row  of  baths. 

The  convent  is  an  educational  establishment  for  girls, 
and  although  there  is  a  large  number  of  pupils,  they  all 
take  a  daily  bath.  There  is  plenty  of  rain-water  in  Bata- 
via, for  tropical  rain  yields  three  times  as  much  water  as 
that  of  any  other  zone. 

What  pleased  me  most  in  the  Dutch  convent  was  the 
free  and  liberal  style  of  education.  The  priests  and  nuns 
of  Batavia,  as  I  found  from  personal  experience,  are  very 
liberally  disposed.  The  Lady  Superior  of  the  Ursuline 
convent  was  the  first  Roman  Catholic  nun  who  ever  told 
me  that  she  believed  in  the  salvation  of  honourable  and 
good  Protestants.  In  her  convent,  I,  for  the  first  time, 
saw  Catholic  and  Protestant  children  praying  together. 

The  Dutch  convents  of  Batavia  and  of  other  parts  of 
Java,  which  all  belong  to  the  Ursuline  Order,  the  members 
of  which  come  from  Louvain  (Belgium),  are  the  only  con- 
vents I  know  to  which  I  can  pay  the  compliment  that 
they  are  truly  Christian,  truly  Catholic  institutions.  My 
compliment,  of  course,  applies  to  the  priests  and  nuns 
under  whose  protection  the  convents  are.  And  I  would 
add  that,  next  to  the  Dutch,  I  found  the  Italian  convents 
the  most  tolerant. 

The  Lady  Superior  of  the  Ursuline  convent  is  thoroughly 
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Dutch,  and  a  good-humoured  genial  woman.  She  has  too 
much  good  sense  and  culture,  too  much  love  of  humanity, 
to  be  an  exclusively  devout,  circumspect,  and  bigoted 
Roman  Catholic.  Every  one  who  loves  God  and  man 
takes  pleasure  in  God's  world,  and  is  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  humanity,  which  to  an  exclusive  saint  and  bigot 
is  a  matter  of  indiflEerence. 

I  only  wish  that  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  Drsuline  con- 
vents of  Java  might  spread  like  an  epidemic  through  all 
the  Roman  Catholic  convents  of  the  world. 

When  I  left  Singapore,  it  was  my  intention  merely  to 
travel  to  Batavia  and  back.  I  therefore  only  took  with 
me  just  so  much  money  as  I  thought  would  be  necessary, 
and  gave  the  rest  of  my  treasures  into  the  care  of  the 
Lady  Superior  of  the  French  convent  at  Singapore.  Now 
that  I  had  so  great  a  wish  to  see  more  of  the  beautiful 
island  than  Batavia,  I  was  in  the  greatest  perplexity 
what  to  do,  and,  as  usual,  I  had  not  the  courage 
to  tell  any  one  of  my  embarrassment.  The  Lady  Supe- 
rior was  so  extremely  good  and  motherly,  but  her 
very  kindness  added  to  my  delicate  feelings,  and  I  could 
and  would  not  ti'ouble  her  with  my  "  financial  dilenMna." 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  was  once  more  a  most  serious  ques- 
tion. Resident  Hogeveen  sent  me  word,  that  as  soon  as  I 
was  ready  to  start,  an  "  extra  "  post-chaise  would  receive 
Miss  W.  at  the  gate  of  the  Ursuline  Convent.  This  was 
indeed  very  kind  of  him,  for  carriages  and  horses  are  un- 
usually expensive  in  Batavia  and  all  over  Java.  The  in- 
cidental expenses,  too,  were  very  high.  Money  has  less 
value  in  Java  than  anywhere  else  in  the  East,  and  there 
Dutch  guldens  fly  off  on  extraordinarily  easy  wings.    It 
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was  the  rainy  season.  I  wanted  to  climb  up  to  the  top  of 
some  mountains,  and  had  none  but  very  fine  boots.  I 
bought  a  pair  of  very  coarse  half-boots,  and  had  to  pay 
twelve  guldens  for  them. 

It  was  certainly  not  possible  to  send  to  Singapore  for 
money,  for  there  was  no  time  And  to  tell  anybody  of 
my  difficulties  in  so  many  words  was  to  me  equally  im- 
possible. I  therefore  confided  my  embarrassment  to 
paper,  and  the  next  day,  after  I  had  taken  a  small  glass 
of  good  wine,  I  felt  brave  enough  to.  send  this  letter  to 
my  countryman,  Herr  Vilmer,  when  a  fortimate  accident 
relieved  me  from  my  dilemma.  Thus  far  I  had  not 
delivered  my  letter  of  introduction  from  Messrs.  Boustedt| 
of  Singapore,  to  the  German  house  of  Dummler  &  Co.,  the 
head  of  which  was  the  American  consul  of  Batavia,  Mr. 
Pell.  Mr.  Volz,  the  Bavarian  consul,  was  a  member  of  the 
firm.  I  took  a  carriage  and  drove  to  the  house  of  Dummler 
&  Co.,  and  found  Mr.  Volz  in  his  office,  who  received  me 
very  kindly.  In  the  course  of  conversation,  I  mentioned 
to  him  that  I  had  a  letter  for  Mr.  Yilmer,  containing  a 
request,  and  I  begged  him  to  have  it  sent  to  that  gentle- 
man's office,  which  was,  as  I  knew,  close  by. 

"Miss  Weppner,"  said  Mr.  Volz,  "I  am  not  sure 
whether  Mr.  Vilmer  is  now  in  his  office.  Cannot  I  do 
what  you  wish  him  to  do  ?  You  are  commended  to  our 
courtesy,  and  I  am  a  coimtryman  of  yours,  and  should  be 
glad  to  serve  you." 

At  this  question  I  trembled  with  nervousness,  but  after 
a  short  .pause  I  screwed  up  courage  enough  to  ask  Mr. 
Volz  to  read  the  letter  to  Mr.  Vilmer,  which  set  forth  a 
perplexity  of  mine. 
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"  If  that  is  all,"  said  Mr.  Volz,  when  he  had  read  the 
letter,  "it  is  easy  to  help  you.  Only  tell  me  without 
reserve  how  much  you  want,  and  I  will  give  you  the 
necessary  sum  with  the  greatest  pleasure." 

"  That,"  I  replied,  "  I  really  do  not  know." 

Mr.  Volz  then  reminded  me  that  travelling  in  Java  was 
very  expensive,  and  to  my  great  astonishment  he  offered 
to  entrust  me  with  the  sum  of  300  Dutch  guldens. 
-  Whilst  we  were  talking,  Mr.  Pell,  the  American  consul, 
came  in ;  he  was  just  as  kind  as  his  partner,  and  offered 
me  several  letters  of  introduction.  I  thanked  both  kind 
gentlemen  for  their  goodness  to  and  confidence  in  me, 
and  then  I  went  to  Mr.  Vilmer  to  tell  my  financial  embar- 
rassment, and  the  fortunate  result.  Mr.  Vilmer  gave  me 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  a  German  friend  in  Buitenzorg, 
and  took  me  to  Mr.  Sielken,  who,  in  the  absence  of  the 
German  consul,  was  in  charge  of  the  consulate.  Through 
Mr.  S.  I  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Gerstenacker, 
brother  of  the  traveller,  and  another  gentleman,  all  of 
whom  were  most  friendly  to  me;  and  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  me  to  remember  that  the  Germans  I  met  in  Batavia 
and  the  other  parts  of  Java  were  all,  without  exception, 
gentlemen.  They  had  none  of  them  high-sounding  empty 
titles,  but  I  found  them  high-ired^  and  possessing  genial 
qualities  far  superior  to  the  most  exalted  titles.  Thank 
God  I  did  not  find  another  Yokohama  and  Ta-chiao-ssu.  I 
met  but  one  German  baron  in  Java,  and  he  was  a  gentle- 
man. And  whilst  wandering  beneath  the  ever-smiling 
heaven  of  this  lovely  isle,  I  became  fully  reconciled  to  mj 
own  dear  countrymen. 

On    the   morning   in    question,  I  drove  back   to   the 
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convent  rejoicing,  and  told  the  Lady  Superior  how  kindly 
I  had  been  received  by  the  German  gentleman  mentioned 
above. 

The  next  day  at  12  o'clock  Kesident  Hogeveen  sent 
me  a  post-chaise ;  my  "  new  mamma  "  kissed  her  ''enfant^ ' 
and  the  equipages  dashed  out  of  the  town  in  grand 
style.  The  good  Lady  Superior  had  provided  ine  with 
a  pious  book,  "The  Legend  of  St.  Ursula  and  the 
11,000  Virgins,"  St.  Ursula  being,  as  she  told  me,  the 
patroness  of  the  religious  order  of  the  same  name,  and  she 
was  desirous  that  I  should  know  something  of  her  history, 
which  I  admitted  to  have  forgotten.  But  as  soon  as  I  had 
left  Batavia  behind  me,  I  became  so  deeply  enamoured 
with  the  divine  landscape  around  me,  that  even  so  vast  a 
number  of  canonized  ladies  —  namely,  St.  Ursula  and  the 
11,000  virgins  —  had  for  the  time  no  attraction  for  me. 
But  I  should  think  that  the  procession  and  entrance  of 
so  many  virgins  into  the  venerable  city  of  Cologne  must 
have  been  an  extraordinary  sight,  and  an  event  unique 
of  its  kind.  Later  I  told  the  Lady  Superior  that  no 
doubt  the  11,001  ladies  were  all  dressed  in  white,  and  she 
said  she  thought  so  too.  The  horses  galloped  along  a  fine 
wide  country  road.  The  view  on  every  side  was  charming ; 
the  most  beautiful  plants  and  flowers  abounded  everywhere, 
forming  a  lovely  picture  of  perpetual  spring.  On  the 
right  and  left  of  the  road  rose  gigantic  trees  with  straight 
and  slender  stems  crowned  with  splendid  foliage,  whilst 
waving  fields  of  riceglittered .in  the  sunbeams.  The  grain 
was  yellow  and  ripe,  the  reapers  were  whetting  their 
scythes,  and  this  was  only  the  30th  of  January !  Every- 
where the  exuberance  of  wonderful  Nature  met  my  eyes  ; 
VOL.  I.  32 
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everything    was  spronting   and  growing,    the    smallest 
creepers  vying  in  beauty  with  the  largest  plants. 

Beautiful  tropics,  with  what  zest  did  I  enjoy  you! 
What  I  now  beheld  I  had  never  before  seen,  what  I  now 
experienced  I  had  never  before  felt.  Nowhere  is  the 
vegetable  world  more  beautiful ;  not  even  the  flowers  of 
Paradise  could  be  more  lovely  than  those  of  this  favoured 
dime. 

•  Beneath  a  roof  which  extended  right  across  the  country 
road  was  a  government  stable;  here  my  postillion  drew 
up  and  changed  the  horses.  Here,  too,  the  "  runners " 
were  relieved  and  replaced  by  others.  The  duty  of  these 
runners  is  to  get  the  horses  into  a  regular  gallop  of  the 
necessary  pace  by  hallooing  and  cracking  their  whips. 
When  they  have  accomplished  this  they  take  their  places 
behind  the  carriage. 

At  seven  T)'clock  in  the  evening  I  reached  Buitenzorg, 
the  seat  of  the  Dutch  governor-general.  Eesident  Hoge- 
veen  had  been  good  enough  to  provide  for  my  reception 
there  himself.  Dr.  Scheffer,  director  of  the  botanical 
garden  in  Buitenzorg,  had  informed  the  Eesident  that  it 
would  be  a  pleasure  to  him  to  receive  Miss  W.,  and  when 
I  left  Batavia  the  Eesident  notified  my  approaching 
arrival  at  Buitenzorg  by  telegram. 

In  the  verandah  of  a  beautiful  villa  surrounded  with 
flowers  sat  a  young  gentleman  and  lady.  My  carriage 
drew  up  at  this  picturesque  and  romantic  villa.  The 
gentleman  and  his  beautiful  wife  came  to  meet  me,  gave 
me  a  hearty  welcome,  and  conducted  me  to  the  verandah 
of  the  house  with  its  blooming  flowers. 

I  soon  felt  at  home.     Dr.  Scheffer  and  his  amiable  wife 
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were  too  unaffected,  too  kind  and  winning  for  it  to  be 
possible  to  feel  a  stranger  long.  I  soon  became  aware  that 
both  were  very  highly  cultivated.  Director  Scheffer,  a 
Dutchman  by  birth,  had  studied  several  modem  languages 
besides  his  own,  and  spoke  German,  French,  and  English. 
Mrs.  Scheffer,  also  of  Dutch  birth,  spoke  English  and 
French  fluently.  Our  conversation  was  now  in  one 
language,  now  in  another,  for  I  could  not  speak  the  native 
tongue  of  my  new  friends. 

What  pleased  me  most  amongst  the  Dutch  residents  of 
Java  was  their  easy  linartiticial  manner.  Their  reception 
of  me  was  most  genial  and  winning. 

The  servants  of  the  house  spoke  Sundanese,  so  that  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  this  most  soft  and  melodious 
Oriental  language.  Through  the  kind  explanations  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Scheffer  I  learnt  a  good  many  words,  and  I 
could  soon  ask  for  many  little  things  in  the  Sunda  tongue. 
The  pronunciation  of  this  language  is  extremely  pleasant ; 
it  is  called  the  flower  language,  and  Sunda  poetry  must,  I 
think,  be  very  charming.  I  was  very  much  taken  with 
the  language,  and  Dr.  Scheffer  taught  me  to  read  a  few 
Sunda  verses^  and  presented  me  with  a  Sunda  book.  Of 
all  the  languages  which  I  heard  amongst  the  Oriental 
races,  I  liked  the  Sunda  and  the  Japanese  the  best,  and  to 
this  day  I  have  not  forgotten  one  word  of  either  of  them 
which  I  learnt  during  my  travels. 

When  Mrs.  Scheffer  took  me  into  my  room  the  first 
evening  I  was  charmed.  On  the  toilet-table  stood  a  taste- 
fully arranged  bunch  of  lovely  flowers,  and  I  also  found 
a  large  water-bowl  full  of  sweet-scented  rose-leaves.  I  was 
exceedingly  delighted,  for  I  am  so  very  fond  of  roses.     I 
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took  the  hand  of  my  beantiful  hostess,  and  as  I  thanked 
her  for  this  delicate  attention  a  few  tears  rolled  down  my 
cheeks. 

I  bathed  my  face  and  hands  in  true  eau  de  roses^  and 
the  wonders  of  the  tropics,  the  flowers,  and  the  feeling 
that  I  was  amongst  friendly  people  combined  to  make  me 
inexpressibly  happy. 

As  you  see,  dear  reader,  we  struggled  long  with  the 
thorns,  but  now  I  lead  you  amongst  flowers  and  roses. 
We  are  in  the  divine  tropics,  what  more  could  you  wish  ? 
Here  I,  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  nature,  spent  some  of  the 
happiest  days  of  my  life.  Early  in  the  morning  the 
Director  sent  to  tell  me  that  as  it  was  pleasant  and  cool 
he  would  take  me  in  the  garden.  At  the  same  time  my 
hostess  sent  me  a  little  cup  of  delicious  coffee,  the  chief 
ingredient  of  which  had  flowered  and  ripened  in  her  own 
garden. 

I  was  soon  ready,  and  on  this  and  many  subsequent 
mornings  Dr.  Scheffer  took  me  about  his  garden,  telling 
me  the  pretty  names  of  hundreds  of  fine  plants  and  flowers 
which  I  had  never  before  seep  or  heard  of.  I  was  often 
pleasurably  excited ;  my  cheeks  acquired  an  unusual  colour, 
and  I  was  told  "  I  had  the  fever  of  the  love  of  Nature." 

Once,  reader,  this  love  drove  me  into  the  garden,  and 
alone  and  unnoticed  I  slipped  away.  I  soon  found 
myself  in  a  labyrinth  of  beautiful  palms.  I  looked  up  at 
their  mighty  crowns,  and  I  was  transported  with  delight ; 
overwhelmed  with  happiness  I  knelt  down  upon  the  golden 
sward,  and  as  I  gazed  up  into  the  blue  heavens  through 
the  bewitching  green  awning  of  interlacing  branches  I 
wept  for  joy. 
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''Ohj  holy  Nature!  how  beautiful  thou  art!  How 
luxurious,  how  infinitely  tender  dost  thou  appear  in  this 
lovely  spot ;  oh,  God,  I  thank  Thee  for  permitting  me  to 
enjoy  this  glorious  scene ! " 

The  botanical  garden  of  Buitenzorg  is  acknowledged 
to  be  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world,  and  of  the  many 
gardens  I  have  seen  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America, 
there  is  not  one  to  be  compared  with  it  in  the  variety, 
grandeur,  and  beauty  of  its  plants. 

The  Dutch  government  spares  no  expense  in  keeping 
up  and  improving  this  garden.  Director  Dr.  Scheffer,  to 
whom  the  care  of  it  is  entrusted  by  the  government  of 
Holland,  had  previously  attained  to  a  high  position  as 
professor  of  botany  in  Europe.  The  gardeners  who  work 
under  him  are  all  cultivated  botanists.  Dr.  Scheflfer  took 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  give  me  instructive  explanations 
about  his  beloved  nurslings,  and  every  time  he  pointed 
out  a  new  plant  to  me  was  a  new  dehght,  a  new  surprise. 

In  my  pleasant  recollections  of  the  beauties  of  this 
noble  tropical  garden  I  will  introduce  the  friends  of  botany 
to  some  of  the  finest  plants  and  flowers  in  Buitenzorg. 
Amongst  the  many  fine  pahns  I  noticed  especially  the  Oil- 
pahns,  with  their  great  scales,  and  the  stately  Royal  Palm, 
with  its  smooth  trunk  and  stem.  I  saw  the  diflEerent  Cocoa- 
nut-pahns  and  the  beautiful  Pvnanga  of  Java,  with  their 
fine  dark  red  fruit.  The  Bentinchia  Bendah^  with  its  red 
petioles,  and  the  Sugar-palm,  which  yields  sweet  potable 
water  from  the  sugar  inside  the  bark  when  the  stem  is 
cut.  I  saw  a  great  many  twining  palms,  the  finest  and 
best  of  which  were  imported  by  Dr.  Scheffer  from  Borneo. 
I  also  saw  many  of  the  wonderfully  beautiful  CoryphcB  (Fan- 
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palms),  with  their  great  fannshaped  leaves,  and  the  vege- 
table ivoiy  palin  from  America.  I  particularly  admired  the 
beantif  al  lotos  flowers,  the  exquisite  Nelumibium  spedosum 
from  Asia,  and  the  American  lotus,  the  queen  of  the 
NympJiCBOcecB  order,  and  the  Victoria  regia  (a  huge  Water- 
lily)  the  leaves  of  which  attain  a  diameter  of  five  feet. 

Amongst  many  stately  trees  I  saw  the  Amherstia 
nobilisj  with  its  flower-like  leaves  and  the  beautiful  light 
red  bushy  fantastic-looking  flowers,  and  the  Fandanus^ 
with  its  luxuriant  branches  shaped  like  a  candelabrum. 
The  roots  grow  up  to  the  branches,  and  from  them  back 
again  to  the  ground.  These  palms  have  received  the  name 
of  PoAidivavs  lahyrvnthieus. 

I  also  noticed  the  Fictis  elastica  (the  India-rubber 
tree),  from  the  branches  of  which  the  roots  also  grow  to  the 
ground,  the  black  Cycnus  from  Australia,  and  the 
Iian)enala  Magcmariensis  (the  Travellers'-tree),  with  its 
beautifully-shaped  fan-like  leaves.  I  greatly  admired  the 
countless  orchids,  with  their  grotesque-looking  coquettish 
flowers  of  all  manner  of  colours,  and  the  Rafflesia  Arnoldi^ 
the  entire  plant  of  which  consists  of  one  flower.  The 
Nepenthes^  or  Pitcher-plant,  with  its  little  half -filled 
pitchers  and  their  pretty  lids,  is  also  a  particularly  inter- 
esting flower ;  and  so  is  the  modest  Mimosa  pudica^  the 
little  sensitive  "touch-me-not,"  so  called  because  if  the 
delicate  little  creature  is  touched,  it  draws  in  its  tiny  head, 
weeping  and  sighing. 

I  must  also  mention  the  many  beautiful  creepers, 
as  well  as  the  beautiful  avenues  of  palms,  the  Muscat 
nut,  the  cinnamon-tree,  the  aromatic  clove-trees,  and  the 
vanilla. 
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A  small  bamboo  wood  formed  a  pretty  thicket,  the 
gromid  of  which  was  covered  with  a  carpet  of  fine  soft  moss. 
In  the  middle  of  this  little  bamboo  wood  is  the  grave  of  the 
late  Dutch  governor's  wife,  on  which  a  fresh  wreath  of  roses 
is  daily  laid  by  the  care  of  her  loving  and  faithful 
husband. 

No  painter  in  the  world  could  depict  a  more  sfecluded  and 
beautiful  burial  place  than  this  sweet  spot  in  the  bamboo 
wood  of  the  botanical  garden  at  Buitenzorg  {Scma  Souoi)^ 
Java.  The  governor's  palace  is  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  pretty  thicket,  and  near  to  it  is  a  large  deer  park. 
From  the  "  Belvedere,"  a  charming  hill  in  the  garden,  I 
had  a  fine  view  of  a  long  chain  of  mountains,  the  highest 
point  of  which  is  the  Pangerango,  10,000  feet  high.  The 
botanical  garden,  with  the  governor's  palace,  the  deer 
park,  tanks,  and  the  avenues,  cover  a  large  area  of 
the  most  cultivated  and  luxurious  grounds.  The  beau- 
tiful villa  of  Dr.  Scheflfer  lies  at  the  east  entrance 
of  this  lovely  spot ;  the  situation  and  surroimdings 
of  which  are  most  picturesque,  and  Buitenzorg  is  fully 
entitled  to  the  pretty  name,  it  bears. 

One  day  Dr.  Scheflfer  took  me  to  the  residence  of 
Madame  Theissen,  a  very  celebrated  gardener.  In  her 
garden  I  first  saw  the  so-called  "  living  leaves,"  which  are 
no  doubt  the  most  interesting  plants  in  creation,  and 
which  I  have  seen  but  once  on  my  journey.  They  con- 
sisted of  beautiful  green  shrubs  in  large  fiower-pots, 
the  branches  and  leaves  of  which  were  all  little  insects 
which  had  emerged  from  the  eggs  of  the  plant.  When 
the  insect  is  still,  it  looks  like  a  well-formed  green 
leaf  on  a  little  branch;  but  when  it  moves  about,  the 
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leaf  forms  the  body  of  an  insect,  and  leaf  and  stalk,  in  the 
form  of  an  insect,  hops  away  upon  the  branch.  When 
the  insect  settles  down  again,  it  once  more  becomes  a  leaf 
and  stalk,  and  when  seen  motionless  has  not  the  least 
appearance  of  a  living  insect. 

Mrs.  T.  told  me  how  she  brought  up  her  little  plants, 
and  honoured  me  by  giving  me  a  few  leaves  and  branches 
of  these  wonderful  creatures,  preserved  in  spirits  of  win& 
She  held  the  small  green  branch  with  the  leaves  above  the 
neck  of  a  bottle,  into  which  they  swarmed  briskly 
enough ;  but  they  were  followed  by  the  spirits  of  wine, 
and  all  the  living  branches  and  leaves  died.  Madame 
Theissen  also  put  in  a  handful  of  the  little  eggs,  from 
which  spring  the  living  leaves,  and  the  development  of 
which  forms  the  trcmaition  from  the  vegetable  to  the 
animal  kingdom. 

I  brought  the  bottle  safely  home,  and  in  my  museum  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine  its  contents  awoke  great  interest 
amongst  the  naturalists  and  savants  who  visited  the 
exhibition. 

Another  day  we  drove  to  the  country  seat  of  W.  Sturler,  a 
Dutch  coflEee  planter,  living  near  Buitenzorg.  In  the  fine 
garden  surrounding  his  house  grew  everything  native  to 
Java — coflEee,  gutta-percha,  cocoa-nuts,  figs,  almonds, 
Muscat  nuts,  cinnamons,  orange,  mangosteens,  rambuttans, 
&c.  The  whole  garden  was  full  of  the  most  delicious 
aromatic  odours. 

Whilst  we  were  walking  in  the  beautiful  avenues  the 
owner  of  the  garden  had  the  "Gamalang"  played  by 
native  musicians  whom  he  keeps  to  amuse  him.  The 
"Gamalang"  is   a   kind    of    native   music  dating  from 
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primitive  times,  in  which  the  trumpets  and  kettle-drmns 
of  the  time  of  David  play  a  part. 

The  musicians  sat  on  the  bare  gromid  under  a  shadj 
tree,  and  showed  off  their  skill  in  a  very  nonchaUmt 
manner.  In  a  lazy  way,  now  on  the  right  side,  now  on 
the  left,  they  slowly  struck  the  instruments  placed  on  the 
ground  before  them. 

If  I  had  not  been  in  the  society  of  people  who  kept 
me  awake,  I  should  have  taken  a  little  nap  whilst  the 
"  Qamalang  "  was  going  on. 


